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In 1947 I undertook to give a post-graduate course on 
Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus, Two years later I had the 
privilege of working for a few months in Cambridge, and 
during that happy period I was able to start carrying out 
a plan.that had been in my mind for two years, namely 
to publish a series of studies on archaic Sparta based on 
Plutarch’s data. My original intention was more ambitious 
and extended to writing a commentary on the Life of Lycurgus. 
However, careful examination of the first chapter soon made 
it clear that the writing of a historical commentary could 
not very well be undertaken until various fundamental 
problems had first been dealt with. A perusal of the subse¬ 
quent chapters only helped to confirm this view. Consequently 
all the ‘Laconian Studies' collected in these pages arc closely 
related to chapters in Plutarch, and their arrangement has 
been mainly determined by that of Plutarch’s work. 

The first part is a chronological study starting from the 
opening chapter of the Life of Lycurgus. I believe it is possible 
to demonstrate that already in the earliest phase of Greek 
historiography the struggle for the chronological pattern was 
carried on with great perseverance. Ed. Meyer and F. Jacoby 
place practically the whole of this struggle'in the Hellenistic 
Period. Against this I have advanced the theory — I hope 
successfully - that the struggle belongs to an earlier period, 
that Aristotle had an important part in it, and that Plutarch 
follows him more closely than critics like E. Kessler realize. 
My great respect for scholars of the stature of Meyer and 
Jacoby has not withheld me from presenting a different 
opinion on some aspects of their chronological studies or 
from suggesting supplementary details; their own work proves 


that they ^ere not content with iurdfs tw verba m&gisin. 
Nothing could be more detrimcntfll to scientific reseaidi than 
to mummify-or fossLEize the achievecnenta cf great fonenmneiB. 

In the second end third part the connection with the 
corresponding chapters in Plutarch is obvious. It will suffice 
to state briefly that the second part desJs with an episode 
in Sparta's constitutional history {Lyc. V-Vll)^ and the 
third with some social customs for most O'f which Plutarch 
is our only aauice [iyc. XIV ff.). 

From the studies now presented Plutarch does not emerge 
unfavourably as a hLstoii&n, If I am not mistaltcnf a turn of 
the tide in this respect ia noticeable- For centuries his moral- 
iiing historiography was the mental fare for the reading 
public, but the nineteenth century, on the contrary, weighed 
these well-meaning iliscourses and found them wanting. Dis- 
tike for his homely ethics during two or three genferations 
hampered any positi™ appreciation of his historical work. 
One might answer this criticism with the words of Sir John 
MjTCfi in his inaugural address [19] 0) r 'History is a science of 
otjservation, it is true, but it is also a critical science. Its 
standard is one of value as wcU as of relevance, it relates its 
facts not only to other facts but to the judgment and the 
service of Man' l^o one who subscribes to this view, as I 
do, would venture to blame Plutarch for dohig what no other 
true historian has ever been able to avoid - or been at liberty 
to avoid - i.e. passing moral judgments. Even if we do not 
agree with Plutarch's ethics, this should not bias our his¬ 
torical appreciation. 

To publish a bock in a language not one's own U a sonus- 
what hazardous undertaking. If the reader does not encounter 
instances dif unfamiliar style or diction, the credit belongs 
to the conscientious care and devotion of the translator. 
Dr A. Fontem (The Hague), and to the unremitting assis¬ 
tance of two friends, A. F. P, Hulsew^ [Leyden) and 

1 Now inserted ia GtofropbUol in Grtth Lanit, 19&3. 

E«pe<;ii]ly p. iS- 


i 


* 

A. G. Woodbead {Cambridge), The counsel and suggestions 
oi theso three have been warmly approdated. For ^^'shs 
calami ot any Itmd I naturally accept lull responsibility. 
One more point which at first seemed quite a problem in 
itseli concams the spelling of the Greeh pnnoper narnftfi-, I 
had innocently believed that I noticed in modem British 
publications a growing tendency tn adopt the phonetic 
spelling whenever possible. The custom has its followers on. 
the continent also, although I am not one of them. However, 
I was spared the somewhat painful decision between my own 
dioicc and the supposed British and American practice. The 
recent discussions Sn British and American periodicals ^ 
perhaps allow the spelling of the name of the Spartan law¬ 
giver Hycurgns instead of Lukouigos, Lyltourgo&i Lykiirgos, 
Lykurgus or Lyenrgos, As a rule I hava latiniEsd the Greek 
proper names, and if occasionally I have swerved from the 
straight path 1 find consolation in A. H. M. Jones' words^ 
'Fixed spelling, especially for place names, is a modern fad, 
and tha ancients were quite content to spell a name half a 
do^n different ways' K 

For the hospitality extended to me at Cambridge my 
sincere thanks art specially due to Sir Frank Adenck and to 
the Librarian of the University Library, I am also indebted 
to A, J. Beattie [now of Edinburgh), G, L. Hammond 
and H, Lloyd-Jones for sundry tokens of friendfiJiip and for 
many profitable discussions, which also extetkded to topics 
beyond the scope of the present book. 

T cannot conclude without addio|; a final word of grateful 
acknowledgmant to the Netherlands Organization for Pure 
Research (Z.W.O.) whose financial assistance has made possi¬ 
ble the translation and publication of this book, 

Leyden, March 1954 BOER. 

1 JHS, LXVTIl, I94e, P 3CLX-K3riv; CR, LXVI, L9S3; p. S3 i.. 
I9S U,' AJA, LV, 1951, p. 115; LVI. 19S2, p. UA 
> JAfl of !>\t ^(Wfjfln 1937, preface. 
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Part Oke 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CHRONOLOGICAL 
PATTERN 




PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


In many works dealing, directly or indirectly, with chrono¬ 
logy the following distinction is customary 

From the IVth century onwards the Greeks reckoned by 
Olympiads. Local events continued to be dated in accordance 
with the annual magistrates, as they had been previously. 
For earlier events historians liad to resort to the traditional 
genealogies. The two earliest attempts at a comprehensive 
chronology are embodied in the Marmor Parium (264/3) and 
in Eratosthenes’ work. Their results do not differ greatly. The 
fall of Troy for instance according to the Marmor Parium is 
dated at 1209 B.C., whilst Eratosthenes puts it 1183 B.C. It 
is. in particular, archaeology which has enabled us to make a 
new approach to the problems of chronology. (Greek pre¬ 
history as early as the second millennium can already be 
synchronized with the Egyptian annals which are dated 
astronomically by the Egyptian solar calendar). 

Archaeology, it is true, has put a stop to a great deal of 
academical scepticism with regau'd to ancient datings*, but 
it has not yet altered the history of Greek chronology. This 
is not surprising, as we must look to historians to make a 
change, based on their re-appreciation of the material. This 
re-appreciation entails the digestion of archaeological achieve¬ 
ment. Much useful spadework was done by A. Blakeway, 
whose untimely death meant a grievous loss to the world 
of scholarship, but his work could not bring about a revision 

' For tbs following cf. C. Thomson, SiudiM in onrisnl CtmA 
socUty, I. 1949, p. 370, in which the author contrary to his usual 
practice adheres to current opinion. 

* Admittedly, it has also encouraged the credulity of many, wit¬ 
ness the examines cited by J. B. Bury in CAH, II, p. 478, and by J. L. 
Myres in Wkc wtrt th* Cruks?, p. 340-6: Heracles, Minoa, Jason and 
Theseus are considered to be historical figures. 
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of the time-wom views on the development of chronology in 
Greek historiography*. 

The following chapters do not aim at such a revision. The 
more limited problem to be examined is this: is the sketch 
out-lined above true? Is it correct to say that the Olympic 
chronology dates from the fourth century and that previously 
two systems were current, viz. genealogy and chronology 
according to lists of magistrates? Is it true that the latter 
were purely local and that genealogical chronology applied 
to earlier periods before such lists were kept? If so, how far 
exactly did these 'earlier times' extend? Were there ever 
attempts to bring these chronologies into harmony? 

For an answer to these questions we shall have to find a 
starting point in our historical tradition, which connects the 
earliest data on Greek chronology with genealogy. From the 
historical point of view this seems to be the appropriate 
place at which to begin our inquiry. 


* Especially PfoUiomtna to tho study of Grssk commoreo with 
Itmly, Sieity and Frames in ths eighth and seventh eenturiet B.C., BSA. 

1932—'3, p. 170-208: and Demaratus, a ttndy of the earliest 
Hellenisation of Latinm and Etruria. JRS, XXV, 1935, p. I29-M9. 
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CHAPTER I 


GENEALOGICAL CHRONOLOGY 
§ 1. iNTRODUCmON 

The history of genealogical chronology may be traced fairly 
accurately as a result of the studies by Eduard Meyer and 
Felix Jacoby which, even after more modem investigations, 
still rank first. Plutarch’s brief outline in Lyc. I is confirmed 
by these researches. Some of the restilts obtained may be 
recalled here. 

The dating of Lycurgus by Hellenistic historiography is 
bound up with the dating of the Spartan kings, as is only 
natural in the case of a figure whom tradition linked with the 
legal organization of the Spartan community. Eratosthenes 
and Apollodoms take for Lycurgus' epoch the first year of 
Charilaus, Lycurgus' ward. The customary dating of this king 
follows a chronological plan starting from Heracles and the 
Trojan war. Converted into terms of our own calendar we 
obtain the following dates: 

1184/83 Fall of Troy. 

1103/02 Eurysthenes and Procles become longs of Sparta, 
the former the founder of the royal house of the Agiads, the 
latter of that of the Eurypontids. The Return of the Heraclids 
heralds this reign (1104/03). 

885/4 Lycurgus' activity as legislator. 

The last mentioned date is connected with a calcxilation of 
the regnal years of the Spartan kings by Apollodoms and 
handed down by Eusebius^. 

In the chronological system of Eratosthenes and ApoUo- 
dorus, apart from the years mentioned, the year of the insti- 

* Ckron, I. 221 ft. Sch. Cl. Jacoby, AfoUoders CkroniM, p. 81 ii. 
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tation of the Oljrmpic games is of supreme importance - 777/6, 
the traditional first year of the reckoning by Olympiads. It 
is no mere accident that Plutarch (Lyc. 1) referring to the 
dating of Lycurgus by Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, also 
uses this important date. Lycurgus, so he says, was ow iXiyoic 
frcm 7cpce§trrcp«(c) rtfi According to the 

calculation by Eratosthenes and Apollodorus Lycurgus took 
up his duties as guardian over Charilaus 108 years before 
t^ first Olympiad. For further particulars I may refer to 
Jacoby’s ApoUodors Chronik. 

12. Simonides 

It is not known who first applied the lists of Spartan kings 
to a scheme which had a wider purpose than that of offering 
merely a local catalogue of kings. Fora long time, on the authori¬ 
ty of Meyer, this novelty has been fathered on Hecataeus. 
Meyer’s followers taking the master's conjecture for established 
foct. Jacoby hints at HeUanicus or a later figure but bis 
former supposition seems improbable, as HeUanicus’ work be¬ 
longs to the period after Simonides’ death in 468. According to 
Plutarch's summary of the chronological differences the poet 
Simonides • belongs to those who, like Apollodorus, included 
Lycmgus in the genealogy of the Eurjrpontids. Apart from 
this tradition there was another one, probably of later date, 
attributing to Lycurgus a place in the roy^ house of the 
Agiads (cl. Herodotus, p. 12). Simonides is an older contem- 
porary (556-468) of Hecataeus, which aUows the possibility 
that he was acquainted with the latter’s chronc^gy. On the 
other hand, we might equaUy weU assume that Simonides 

* Attkit, p. 306, note 2S. 

* There is no justilicatiOQ for substituting here a genealogist of 
the same name of whom nothing further is known. Cl. Jacoby, 
ApoUcdors Ckronik. p. 106 If., particularly p. 110. where the author 
rightly remarks: "der fttuaJog* Simonides 1st ttberbsapt eine frag- 
wUrdige eiKheuiuog" (n. 9). 
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follows a tradition which Misted independently of the genea¬ 
logical and historical tradition and which might have been of 
a poetical origin. Thiiae two traditions, the ptjctic and the 
hUtoricalj need not have been, necessarily distinct at the out¬ 
set. The folloMiDg evolution is prabable; the oral tradition had 
transTnitted genealogies which differed considerably. They 
eontaioed personifications such as Eunomus and Ptytanis. 
One of thew was reflected in Simonides' work, another served 
as a base for drafting a genealogical table of kings to provide 
an aid to chronolagyr The different purposed: pcMiitted a 
difference in the drafting of the JistSj, but the variations did 
not have the effect of turning Lycurgus - who according to 
the tddest tradition belonged to the house nf the Eurypontids 
— into an Agiad 


5 3. CHAHACTBETStlCS 

Our first Survey has already revealed two features of the 
reckoning of time by genealogies. 

1. Those who employ itn if they wish to recommend and to 
apply it as a useful frame for the description of events outside 
the local interests of the community for which this genealogy 
has any value, pface it on a supra-local footing- This has been 
accomplished hy combining tha genealogy with other events 
such as the fall of Troy, the return of the HeruchdSj the first 
Olympiad. If the link between a local catalogue of kings on 
the one hand and of events supposed to belong to a rEmote 
past an the other, is to have any meaning, then the list of 
kings should reach back to this past, and if it proves inade¬ 
quate DM is bound to suppleiment it with fictitious kings. 
Even the most unsuspicious of modem historians {a title of 
doubtful honour I would bestow on KToyTuanu) does not gc 
tbe length cf regarding the oldest parts of the Spartan list of 
kings as authentic 

■ S» luTther p. 92. 

A 4 see, the CEntiasts unoug the ^dent4 e[ Enolent. 
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II. The second feature partly arises from the first. Dating 
regnal years attributed to fictitious kings is obviously meaning* 
less. But even if we should accept a figure as historical, dating 
is hampered by the generally oral tradition which evidently 
did not preserve the number of regnal years. The most striking 
example is the Eurypontid Theopompus ^ whose existence 
is mentioned by Tyrtaeus (frag. 4, 1 D). We have no informa¬ 
tion about him which might enable us to date his reign. The 
Hellenistic chronographers, realizing this, took it upon them¬ 
selves to fix the term of office of the kings, Eurysthenes 42 
years, Procles 41 years; whilst the successors in the list were 
also allotted a number of years. Occasionally the term of office 
was not fixed at random but depended on synchronisms 
established by tradition. For Theopompus, for instance, this 
synchronism was derived from his part in the Messenian war 
mentioned by Tyrtaeus. As the chronology of this war was 
also arrived at by a different way, t.«. by means of the List 
of Olympic Victors which after the year 736 does not include 
Messeniaixs, the chronicler in this case had no option, unless 
he ignored the synchronism or deemed it incorrect. But in 
any case the terms of office of the kings were, for the most 

history vrith regard to the genealogical time-reckoning applied 
by the ancients themaelvee are greater than ever. Moreover, many 
are inconsistent and have lapsed from positive appreciation into 
scepticitoi. witness Jacoby in the matter of the lists of the 
epbors and Olympionikai (AUkit. p. 305, note 24, and p. 353, 
note 3). 

From Miss Chiimes to Lentchan and Schwarts the road leads 
from artleet acceptance to complete rejection. 

Halfway we find mere descriptions like Prakken’s. This scholar 
combines an important positive appreciation with explanations 
which are of little importance, being mainly a repetition of previous 
reaearch. 

The scale from acceptance down to rejection as far m modem 
acholan are concerned is as follows: 

I. Chrimes, Kroyroann — II. Bengtaon, Prakken — III. Jacoby, 
Ehrenberg - IV. Lenschau, Burn. 

* a. p. 55 ff. 
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p&Tt, not just fixed at randQm, fh* available data being 
attangeid systematicalty, 

Lycurgus' chronology has similaT features. The second of 
them, relating to the life story of the person to be dated, is 
of minor importance as Lytintgus was not a king but guardian 
over his nephew. ApoUodoms has the following data; 

953p birth of Lycurgus 

914/3 dbiiiiJ^ of LyCtuigus 

865/4 Lycurgus enters upon his work as legislator 

8^/7 ? death of Lyenrgus L 

When he became a guardiar) he. had entered cm his 
year. The guardianabip lasted eighteen years tenninatifig 
when he reached the age of S5, The journeys he made as a 
legislator took place prior to the guardianship. During these 
joumi^ he met Horner whose death in this chrOilO'logical 
system is dated in 914/3 L The striking synchronisen is the 
a;<pT^ of Lycurgus coinciding with Hdmeris death. The latter 
date is the only one used indcpendetiit of the list of kings. 
The list itself, however, influenced the dating, Prytanis, who 
according to ApoHodoms was Lycurgus' father, rtded from 
979/8-931/0. OWiausly^ his son's dxpf] caimot be dated in 065, 
the year of the legislation. 

The two features of genealogical chronology may now be 
summarised as follows. 

L. The catalo^e of kings, which has only local significance, 
attains general validity by being artificially related to events 
of universal significance. The more r^ote these latter are, 
the livelier the imagination which must be used to bring about 
the relationship. 

2, Getiealogicfl] chronology is unable to use the number of 
years indicating the terms of office of the Catalogued kings, as 
in the nature of the tradition those data have not been pre¬ 
served. So it computes thesa terms on the basis of synchro- 

^ Cf. JwMby, A-fmiiiidiiH CAroHJ*, p- toa H- 

I CJ. Jacoby, op. oit., p. ITO- 
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nisms often relating to events >rtio5e dates have been fixed 
in an altogether different manner. 

§4. Primary Objections 

The above two features of the genealogical chronology 
obviously present serious obstacles. Yet these are of secondary 
significance compared with the difficulty caused by this 
chronology's chief characteristic, vii. its reckoning by genera¬ 
tions or Ycvcoi. Modem students have endeavoured to define 
the notion of generation. In Miss Chrimes we find this defini¬ 
tion: 'Generation, the average length of time by which 
the last surviving member of each group of members of the 
family who stand in the same degree of descent to the supp>osed 
conunon ancestor outlives the corresponding last surviving 
member of the group representing the preceding degree of 
descent from the common ancestor' ^ 

It would be a sheer anachronism to interpret the ancient 
Greek custom exclusively with the aid of this definition. 
Originally a generation was taken to be the average duration 
of the period between a man's birth and the birth of his son *. 
This average duration, however, was not always computed 
in the same way, which is not surprising as there are consider¬ 
able variatioos between two groups of cases serving as starting 
points for two calculators. It is also possible that at one time 
the calculation was based on physical adolescence, at another 
on the average marrying age. Historical chronology is not 
exclusively, not even primarily, based on this average period 
between birth and fatherhood; but chroniclers starting from 
reigning monarchs or officials fixed the average for a term of 
office at 2S, 30, 35 or 40 years or at three generations per 
century. This last system is to be found in Herodotus {II, 
142,2), while the fourty-year period is attributed, tentativdy, 
to Hecataeus. 

» AncUnt Sparta, p. 342, note 5. 

■ a. Kbolion on Honer, Xliad I. 250 (Dindorf I. p. 34). 
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It intpofisibl'C to which w^Ly of establishitvg the 

average term of office waa the oldest and it U sheer naivety 
to bdievc that the foUowin^ procedure ia GOndLusive: Take the 
average term of office of members of a modem dynasty during 
a few oentorfes, Compare this average with the aneient 
methods oi genealogical chronology. Tho method which 
roughSy cjonesponds to the modern parallel is the correct one, 
It would have been uisedt ao it U alleged, by contemporturies 
as a starting point for drafting their catalogue of kings. 

Hare, too, all depends on the case% taken for oaloulatlng 
the average. This depemdcnce on the examptes determines for 
modem scholars also the results of drawing up a table of 
dates for ancient chronology. I refer in this connection to 
two of the most recent inquiries, Prakken calls AQ yeaR the 
average length of the individual reigns On her — quite un* 
founded - discovery that Spartan chronology should have 
been based on generations of 27 years Miss Chrijnes says; "an 
approximation not so far from the truth whether appHed to 
generations in the true serise" [t-g. aooording to her definition) 
^OT to the average length of reigns' (p. 542). 

To fix a certain ov^nt by year and month within a gener¬ 
ation is imposslbie-ft second obstacle inherent in the genealog¬ 
ical system, resulting from the fact that within the chrono¬ 
logical unit of the generation the years are not oounted. 

Oriental ehronotogy frequently employs the phrase the 
year X of king 1^'j but indications of this kind do not occur m 
archaic Greek chronology. The result is that the genealogical 
chronology prefers to place events at the b^inning, the 
middle or the end of a generation. This led Meyer to conclude 
that 'der Bcgriff der Genoratiou nicht genau bestimnih&r isf. 
He had particularly iu mind the generation in its original 
meaning of a period in the human life and says in this con- 

1 Aucieat theories ou geojcratioa sud are Mteired to by 
Jacoby, ApcrIlod4M's CkroitHi, p. 4t ff., ajid. byT^. Fr^eKke], Ifaroflitu^ 
en (Aif if a A JF, , L95S, p. 39-4 L. 

Cf. Jt>. W. Ftakken, Sifniits in Grtfk Ctutsiitgieal CAi^aluty, p. 3. 

* Op, ri7., p. 3. 
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nection: 'Im aUgemeinen wird man sie der dbi|xi^ cines Mannes 
glekhsetzen, aber eben so gut kann sie auf die Gebort gestellt 
wcrden and dicse hat Hcrodot II, 145 vor allem im Auge, 
da er anders als bei Herakles ein geschichtliches Leben des 
Dionysos and Pan ausdrilcklich I&ugnet und meint, die 
Griechenh&ttendie Geburt dieserGdtterindieZeitgesetzt, 
wo sie ihre Namen zuerst kennen lernten’ These words are 
worthy of consideration and should be given an wider impli¬ 
cation in view of the manner in which Greek chronology has 
recently been discussed by scholars like Miss Chrimes and 
Kroymann (and also Prakken though his work is rather more 
descriptive). For they also apply to the chronology of the 
kinglists. It is the very impossibility of fixing events closely 
and the necessity of being content with vague indications 
that led chronography occasionally to break away from the 
system which was current in the age of Simonides and which 
had such great authority that Apollodorus and Eratosthenes, 
the founders of Hellenistic chronology, made it their basis. Yet 
we are in the dark as to the duration of a generation. Three 
generations per century according to Apollodorus* fasti is too 
short *. 

§5. Herodotus 

A second stage of the tradition of genealogical historio¬ 
graphy after Simonides is to be found in Herodotus. When 
he asserts that Lycurgus is a member of the other dynasty, 
an Agiad, guardian of Leobotes *. he declares that he follows 
a Spartan source. 

Jacoby and others rightly pointed out that we are dealing 
here with an attempt to list the legislator in the dynasty 
which in historic times was the most important *. 

* ForfcAuNffn »r alUn GetckieUt, I, 159. 

* Cf. Jacoby, op. oit,. p. 41. 

* Cf. Jacoby, op. cil., p. 114 and Meyer, op. eit. 1, 276. 

* Cf. FGrHist, II BD, p. 744-746. On the list of Agiads wrongly 
reputed to be correct see Th. Lenacbau. Agiadon und Ettryponfidon, 
RM, 88. 1939, p. 123-146. 
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It sh(?uld be emphasized that Herodotus' gteteniEnt is at 
second haud^ and in any case mnic recent than the Eurypontid 
tradition about Lycurgus' descent which we can trace hack 
as fat as SiinQnidics. It i£ unlikely that LyCuigus should fitst 
have belonged to the leading dynasty and that afterwards a 
tradition should have arisjen, which listed the universally 
respected figure of this legislator with the less prominent 
housed. We ghouid therefore refram from regarding Hero¬ 
dotus' lists of Spartan kin^ (VIl^ ^4 for the Agiads and VIII^ 
J^t for the Eurypemtids) as the oldest form of list? handed 
down to us 'j but we had best start from, the traditioa which 
places lycurgus in the hO'Use of the Eurypontids. The same 
tradition is followed by ApoUodorus and goes bach to Simo¬ 
nides., t.e. one or two fenerations before Herodotus. We do 
not Jtnow where Herodotus' lists came from. Ed. Meyer 
namea Hecatacus as a poasible aathor (I, but Jacoby 
is more sceptical now \ Misa Chrimes, too. questions Meyer's 
conjecture The only assistanoe is offered by Kcrodotus 
himself, in his statement that his information about Lycuigus' 
guardianship over LaobatBS came from a Spartan source. It 
may be assumed that the same source provided him with hts 
lists of the Spartan kings. If this is correct, then we can well 
understand how in Sparta itself the influence of the Agiads 
gradually gave rise to a different chronolof y. Yet this chrono¬ 
logy in its main feature was no't different from the one used 
by Simonides. lE also started from the sack of Troy and the 
return of the Heraclidae. it also aimed at presenting synchro¬ 
nisms, and it aJso had no dates for events and terms of O'ffice. 
Herodotus presents the genealogical sjfStem according to the 
most essential characteristics of this chronologyb Jnflr the 
calculation according to generatiuns. Eut so Jtttla did kg 


^ Tb* eppoflita view i*., hfliwevcir. takcu by H. Micbett, 5fisirtfl. 

p. 21, 

' As ia done for LostaiiH by LaELichau, PbiJed., 1?.^. 

■ jiiOit. p. 306. note 25. 

^ Antiani Spariaf p, 335', noto 4. 
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resize the consequitmces of this countin| by gener^tticins tint 
in spite of his assertion that three generations mike a century 
(Ilj 145, 3) we find tiatas in Mm of counts by 40-year genera¬ 
tions. Els^here, Tfti. in Plutardij we shall find similar traces 
of a ehronology which differs from the system adopted hy 
the author ^or hy his main source) in one special work as a 
basis for datitvg events^ These inconsistencies tin hardly be 
avoided. Sometinics data^ contained exclusively in onechngno- 
iogical pattern, must he jndludtd in a quite different system. 
In these cases the historian has no option but to insert a 
required sequence in his work, although actually it is in¬ 
commensurable with Ms altogether different pattern. It is. 
only to be expected that attempts must have been made to 
coordinate data bdonfing to varioiis systcina. TMs is easiest 
in the of the count by threE generations per century. The 
system did not count a generation as lasting 33^ years but 
rounded the period off to 30 or 33 years, dealing with frac¬ 
tional numbers supposedly havittg been unknown. A fourth 
century chionitler is not likely to have, worked with gener¬ 
ations of 35 aai of US^ycar^ \ Counting on the basis of three 
gEnerations per century implies allotting to an extra generation 
beyond the three a span rounded off to 30 or 33 years. Ephorua' 
figure of 735 years * gives therefore no clue to the system lie 
used. It may mean seven times ITO (thrcB gcnerationa} plus 
35 (rotinded off for one generutionjj but twenty-one times 35 
is equally possible. There are reasons for praferring the for¬ 
mer interpretation *. 

Bum recently drew the attention to traces of recortciliag 
genealogia which purported to run from tommon beginnings 
to eommon ending points in differing numbers of generations*. 
Mrs. Miller's studies - some of whose readts are referred toby 
Bum - no doubt will reveal quite a few attempts to reconcile 

’ So Frakkenj op, ctr, p. 73 ft. as nj^ards EphoniE, 

* See p. I4l. □. 4, 

' See p. I Ifr. 

* JHS, LXIK, IW, p. 71. 
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exiting chronologies- Where these attempts failed, or rather 
when the need of devedctping a method suitable for linking 
the various lists of dates was not rtaJiied, those coincemcd 
were content to use the various systems jointly and pro¬ 
miscuously. This is the Herodotean stage. 

Meyer proved that Herodotus sometimeg allowed 40 years 
to a gencratiiOifi and this was cojifirmedj tliough without much 
additional information, by Pratten Both Meyer and Prak" 
ken in my Opinion regard too many chrcnjological systems as 
based on generations of 40 years. As 1 see it, all cases in 
which Herodotus departs from his system of three generations 
per ccntuiy may be traced to his list ol Spartan Idrg^ which 
be derived from Spartan sources. 

For the lis-ts of kings this coanting by 40-year gen-eratiems 
(generation here means the Humber of years of the average 
term of office) is plain if we link the data in the Agiad list 
(VIIj 204) with the number of 900 years which is snppoiod 
to lie between Heracles and Herodotus [11^ 14S, 4). Meyer's 
calcul.atioii for Heracles is as foQlowSLThe words he talts 
to mean Cii 430. If we allow AQ years to each of the first twenty 
kings in the Agiad list, these regnal year^ caver a period of 
0OO years from Heracles (1330) to the death of Anaiandridas 
(330). If WB take one more century, then to these SCO years 
have to be added the years of Cleomenes and Fletstaichus 
which brings os to the reign of Fleistoanajtc; that the cxa.ct 
dates for these last three kings were known, is quite possible. 
It is at any rate certain that the calculation of the 900 year 
period from Herodotus to Heracles ia only possible with the 
40-year ^y^tem and with the Agiad list as a basis, Meyer 
rightly pomts out Chat the Eurypontid list could not be used 
as it lacks one name (VIII, 131), Soos not yet hiving been 
inserted between Procles and Eurypon *, Here wq have one 
of the reasons why caution is advisable in drawing conclusions 

^ Ueradaiui and ika Sparliln iiinf luli. TAPA, LXXl, 1949, p. 460 
ff. and SfvdKt in Oree^ pknoKoJ^y, 1943. 
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aboat Herodotus' chnoDologioal method and his xiseofgener- 
ations of 40 years. It is iti vain to try and construct for the 
Euiypontids a system agreeing witJi the list handed down 
by Herodotus. As far as the Agiads were concerned the caku- 
ktion was simple enough and in one case he could not 
ignore it, via. when Hemolas, the cooimou ancestor of both 
Spartan dynasties, had to bc dated, and so the list of Spartan 
kings On which the date was founded had to be applied. The 
reason why he could not i|piore it was because this calculation 
was the dhronological frame for the history not only of the 
leading state in aiohaie Greece but also of the whole oi Greece 
S 3 far as Sparta had had a part in it, and this applied practi¬ 
cally to all important events. For this Spartan chronology 
Hei^utus looked for the purest possible sources, i,tf. in Sparta 
itself. Yet he did not coordinate this Spartan clironblogy with 
his own (unspfidiiod) three generation method. In Sparta itself 
the method of counting AO years to a generation was so little 
systematized that the Eurypontid list had not been adapted 
to it, la short, Herodotus should not be too closely confined 
to this Spartan chronology, 

A second reason for not binding Herodotus to the 40^year 
genealogy and to an exact calculation is the absence of a 
definite starting point. Ho usca the vague expression ^ 
Meyer iuterprets it as cfl 430 B.C. but this seerns a httlc 
forced. He bases his interpretafinn on the words fire ,., 
in II, 13, 1 which presuppose a certain lapse of time 
between the visit to Egypt and the composition of book 11, 
The dates for the Egyptian journey itd 440 and the writing 
flfl 430 are extremely uncertain as was pointed out by How 
and Wells who believed Herodotus' words Gra ™v ... 
to refer to ea 450 llits difference of twenty years certainly 

1 Cotnmintiry 1, p. 435. not* 2. 

Ct. PrtkVfert, tU; p. 3^, aiJCe fib: 'Herodatus vislEied Egypt 
between 449- and 44& B.C.' For u totaLLjr different date {*^7 H-C-), 
BO« A. L«dl. fMf lUUfin p. 123. See 

st&n p. I Ig btlQw. 
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does not disprove Meyer's theory and its chief part relating 
to the Spartan 4^years. list stands tiorefuted. But it is clear 
that HerodotLis shoiqld not be tied down to calculations which 
he admittedly did not use. I believe that imaiiy toUoweis ot 
Meyer^ outdoing the master^ have put tgo narrow an inter- 
pretatian on Herodotus' stat&mentSj witness the little de^ 
iinable chronolo^gical starting point ^ IfJ. 

Further proof, in my opinionj is to be found in the text of 
II, 143, 4 as handed down in the manuscripts. It runs as 
fghowg; ptM wrt KiSpeu 

■(tnLabai. Kdt-pi jiXwt treat [k« 1] tori fipi, 

'HpflxXti Si xfflTii civKXidfluc [£nv], 

Following Wilamowiti the text was finally altered and 
supposedly reconciled with tradition by inserting the brackets 
as shown. 

This alteration, however, had been preceded by Meyer's 
enquiry. His reason lor rejecting the traditional text is the 
following, Heracles is said to have li\^ ?Q0 years after Dio¬ 
nysus, but elsewhere (If, 44, 4) Cadmus, Dionysus' grand’ 
father, is asserted to have lived five generations prior to 
Heracles' birth. According to this passage Heracles thori lived 
during the sixth generation after Cadmus \ This means that 
Heracles lived in the fourth generation after Dionysus, which 
amounts to a period of from to 133 years in Herodotus' 
Calculation and of 160 yeans according to the list cf Spartan 
kings. In both cases, however, the difference from the 70f> 
years in the text of H, 14S, 4 is considerable. As it was con¬ 
sidered urJikcly that Herodotus should not have maintained 
his date for the lamous gad Dionysos, an attempt was made 

1 This is rightly pointed out by Prakk^n ^pp. ti(„ p, 43. not* 107J 
where he correct* Hayar, because Herodotus daelaics the period 
tiom tlw foondatiou of Thasos in Cadjuus' liiua the hinh of 
Ueraclfis to include five geoiBratlojii. THia rnakes Haracles the aiotUi. 

(whI ycrvjfuwc) has thr jpme jignifiosnee ss [Rohde, 

jet. Sehy.t I, p. l7fi, I and Jacoby, Sfudi Italiani di filologia clasaLca, 
N.S., XV, 1935, 
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to recondle the text of IL 145,4 with the other data by means 
of omitting a few words. 

This rough handling of the text was hrst made plausible 
by Wiigmftwitz. Me l^lievts that ^ve are dealing here with 
a dupiix 'Hefodot schrieb X und mointt es ln^ 

deutete abcT Spiiter^ 

r cannot find this solution sitisfactary. The attempt to 
explain an obscure test by removing its obscure part is always 
precarious. The following suggestion dr>es not pretend to give 
a final solution but neither does it follow the line O'f least 
resistance as Wilamowitz did. 

The starting point should be that Herodotus in LI,, I4S, 4 
does not refer to generations in the various meaning we met 
already but in the sense O'f multiplca of lOO yokis. It is com- 
mon knowledge that ancient chronology used the word -frvti 
also for a lOCl-ycar period *. CensorSnuSj in ds dir nOiali 17,2, 
gives this definition of ywA or saeculum naturale: ^saeculum 
est spatium vitae hmnanae longissimum partu et morbe lefi- 
nitum'. This undoubtedly agrees with the interpretation of 
the word vpje* as term of !ife> which wc find already in Ho¬ 
mer T^ow I would suggest that the period between. DionysErs 
and Hcraicles may have beeri indicated by seven yevoKi, in 
the sense of seven much shorter generations, but Kerodotsis 
{or his unknown authority) has not understood this chrono¬ 
logical expression and intexpretod it as ycvEffll in the sense of 
lOO-ycar periods. 

My suggestion may be objected to on the ground that, even 

' Hermra, >90S, p. 14^ WiEaraiowlte pointed to a etmihiir 
417or in the tiKt of ThK>pJ»rMt'« (Hermta XX MI 11, p. £22). 
Ct. tbe dilfieultiee in Lhe case of the text of Thoe. I, 103, 1: 
feet or Irci. Otic may coinoan G. Xleflenbech, drr 

KupifuiiUitMt [vn Ilhumr -u-hJ d*w Aniiidlvitg dtr Afilienity itt Nam- 
paAlat. Hietorte, 1. I9S0, p. 231 ff. NotwithstandLnp these emnptea 
I beiiEve thit the Herodotus ])aA3age under disAUESton d'[>» not ptc^ 
sent a irrfio Jupffjt but n onnlesLon of geuoaloglca] (nattaods. 

* See jMoby. Apoflodcvs CAranOf, p, 39. 

* 'See S-iT- 
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if Hfirchdatiii did fgJlow somebody els?, it discredits him as 
i tdatorian. I am of a different opinion. One can hardly 
realize how little accuracy there was in the vanous chrono¬ 
logical systems. It should also be borne in mind that there is no 
foundation for the assertion that Herodotus must have known 
the chronological place he give in other parts of his wnrl! 
to an important deity like Dionysus. Herodotus did not 
possess qualities as a critic in clironological matters. To 
maintain the opposite would be a kind of Herodotolitryj 
without support in any part of his work. 

Yet, if we take 100 years for one ymi. then the seven 
yevMtl of II, 1 ^5, 4 do not agree with the number taken Irom 
n, 44 as the period between Dionysus and HeracJesL five 
generations between Cidmus and Hciacleg" birth, three bfr 
tween Cadmus' grandson Dionysus and Heracles' birth, then 
Heracles is the fourth geuerition after Dionysus. This would 
seem a serious ohjection to my coujecturc. 

Two points I wish to raise here. First of all, in iccutate 
transiition is essential. The text does net say that the period 
between Cadmus and Heracles'' birth is equal to five gener¬ 
ations but that it is at leati (jrat) equal to five genemtions h We 
are therefore dealing, just as in the above case of the vagufi 
expression ic £(i£, with an approximation. The same remark 
obviously applies to Dionysus; hisdistinoe to Heracles' birth 
is 'at least' throe generations, that means that Hcrades comes 
at least four generations, after Dionysus. It follows then that 
'at least four generations', i.f, the period between Dionysus 
and Heracles according to II, 44, 4, is equal to seven genera¬ 
tions in the 100 year system of H, 145-, 4 as interpretsd above. 

If in the former case generations of 35 years are taken 
and the expression 'at least four generations' is considered a 
justification tor ccuntiug five in stead of four lencrations, 
and in the latter case generations of 25 years are taken as a 
basis, then the two passages in Herodotus agree, 5 times 35 

* iKurn Mill mivw ton, Cf, Htm and Walla, 

ad ini.r 'at least five'. 



being e<iutJ to 7 times 25. TIig confusion in the genealogical 
chTonologies culminated in tlie application of ICO-year gen^- 
ations side by side with the 2S- and 3S-year systems. No 
opportnnity was left to discover the confusion when in the 
latter case: the expression times 100 years' was used in 
stead of'»leneratSons’. 

My hypothesis has the advantage of leaving Herodotus' 
text intact and in my opinon it has the support of Mrs, Miller's 
results referred toby Bom Sbe^ tw^ concludes that attempts 
have been made to coordinate the various chronological 
systems. Presumably, maiiy of these attempts failed. One of 
these failures.^ I believe, is rcvcaJed in the passages under 
discussion. If my conjecture is right, the condusiDn must he 
that Herodotus not only reckoned by three generations per 
century and by generations of 40 years, but that his work also 
shows traces of genealogical chronologies using generationa of 
25, 35 and 100 years. This condusion may be considered as a 
supplenusnl to Meyer's pioneer work - it merely corrcit)orates 
Meyer's conclusion that Herodotus did not know a definite 
chronoiogtcal system 

Herodotus' departure from the reckoning by three gener¬ 
ations per century has been overrated, witness the same pasr 
sage {II, 345, 4), The distance between Pan and Herodotus 
amounts to 000 years, lliis Pan is the son of Penelope who is 
said to have befin borti alter the Intter's repudiation by Odys¬ 
seus®. His birth may be approKimately placed at fi'O'in 15 
to 20 years after the Trojan war, Herodotus is said to have 
had this in view when he used the words Uytratr tni 'EJJLfjvtKw. 
This puts the epoch for the sack of Troy 820 years before 
Herodotus, in 1250 B.C. Meyer concludes that this date for 

1 JHS, Lxflt. ]^, p. 70 ff, 

* Jt tbiB cxarnplc of intEriniiigliAi' nuthoda were a, 

Bolitary caM I waiild liave hesitated in subiriittiti^ thU Uypfltheaia, 
1;]Dt vr ahall other examplea: III, (acc p. 03) and VII, IJ] 
t3« p. 4nd p. 68). 

* Mayer, I, 1&9. 
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the fali of Troy does not fit in i. system of gencratiicins of 
years. The coneSuaion seeitK to be correct but the premises 
are not. First of all, in oonnectiDn with hb hiin[lr 0 ds, Hero¬ 
dotus cqanstantly approximates r EJnSAicma. We also remarked 
before that the exprcssiiDii is vague, in any case does 

not fixctwJe a dif^ence of 13^ year. I believe there arc 
ample grounds for maintaining that Hetodotus in oalcutating 
the lapse of time between Pan and himself retained the basis 
of three gtmerations pea: century mentioned in 11, 142. 2. It 
should be added that Herodotus' words make it probable 
that he did not get store by the pretended descent from Pan. 

lliis, however, docs not disprove the conclusion to be drawn 
from the whole of 11, 145, if it were true that the interval 
between Pan and the fall of Troy had been calculated on the 
basis of 33J-year generations. Even so, we find here traces of 
four different methods for applying the genealogical chro^- 
nojogy, viz. generations of 25, 33^, 35 and lOO year^. 

As was demonstrated by Meyer, the chronological data of 
the Assyrian empire and the i-uIe of the Memnadae in Lydia 
were calculated by Hcrcdotiis on the bftsis of three genera¬ 
tions per Dcntury. Besides this method there was another one, 
just as important, on even more so, to the Greeks, vix. the 
counting by i40-5«ar generations in the Ksf of Spartan liingg. 

Also in this stage of chTonology, which we called the second 
stage, there is no trace of chronology wjtbin the regnal period 
of one individual king, and it is not proibable that it acLually 
existed. If it did exist, it cannot have had any authority. 
What liVC pDssEsg is tradition from historic literature made to 
Order by chroniclers. Meyer's conclusion r 'Die uns ilberlifr 
ferten Zahlen gind das Ergebniss ernes langen literarischjen 
Processes, nicht Eeste alter Urkunden.'' ^ should therefore be 
emphasised again and again, specially in the face of modern 
theories like those of Kroymann and Misa Chrimes. 

This is corro'boiraf ed, I belicvE, by the fluctuating theories 
On the length of a generation mentioned above. These theories 

1 Op. tii., I, pp. ] SI/102. 
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no doubt have been standardiz»d by later llteratuifi, although 
here there is a greater iLkeiihcKid of ancient records having 
influenced the choice het-wcen 25j 35 and so on for the length 
of a geTieraticn, 

This is the very point where the prsent interpretation 
differs, from that ot Meyer and Jacoby (to mention only the 
principal authors). I think it unlikely that the 40-year basis 
in Sparta was the outcome of Lterary evolution. We should 
distinguish here between the counting by generations itsdf 
and the number of ysais allotted to the variatis fcmss in the 
lists. These years change in accordance with the starting point 
of the list. They are never absolute but the intervals through 
the 4t}-year method are certain, as long as the sequencie and 
the number of the names remain the same. Unfortunately^ 
they are not always the same. Discrepancies between sequence 
and number might have had many causes hut these are mostly 
untraceable. A strikiTig alteration - though not in the official 
lists containing the kings’ rurnies - jg Lycurgus' transfer 
from the Eurypontid house to that of the Agiads and a plau¬ 
sible theory attributes this to the desire to honour the leading 
dynasty^. The uisertion of Soos> a name which does not 
occur in the early traditionj iu the lists of the EurypOntids 
also finds a satisfactory explanation if we assume that its 
purpose was to equalise the numbers of nameg in the lists, 
that of the Eurypontids being one short as compared with 
the Agiads, It is understandable that for these and similar 
ocoumcnces the li&t of kings hus been looked upon as more 
literary work made to order. 1 am inclined to agree with this 
view as far as the dates attributed to the kings are concBmodL 
But I also believe the coufttiitg by 40-year generations to 
have been a very ancient practice followed in Sparta, whan a 
first officia] attempt was made, probably for political or 
religious purposes, to classify past events. My sole reason for 
this belief is tltc fact that Herodotus adopts this basis of 40- 
year generations although he personally favours a different 

' S« p. 12. 
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Uiethodj that af three generatiotis per century, MdaregveTj 
he made no attempt to rocoucile those Spartan generations 
either with his own system of genealogical chnonokigy or 
with other methods Herodotus" reverence for the Spartan 
system, which he adopted wholesale even contrary to hts 
own method, can onJy be explained by assuming that he 
thought the Spartan list to be an authentic and reliable pattern. 
If that be tine, it is entirely lihely that the trajcCable altera¬ 
tions ha the list were inserted after him by hteraty tradition. 

Yet a community like Sparta does not fiEfil by its nature 
indined to alter traidition under foreign pressure, rticre was 
no need to reconcile Spartan tradition with more influential 
cttronologioal systems so long as Sparta poLitically callii^d the 
tune. Historical chronology at that time rather conformed to 
Sparta. Not till later, when the Spartan system toe had bcea 
adapted to the other genealogical methods, did it appear 
impossible to keep to Herodotus' method and to use the 
Spartan genealogical ch.rono'lagy side by side with (.be current 
one without any adjustment. To this adjustment IVth cen¬ 
tury historians were driven by the manner in which Spartan 
history was intorwoven with that of the other Greeks. Local 
chronology had ceased to be the only possible one, Aris¬ 
totle, too, came to realise the useleEsncas of gcnealugiical 
methods which not only were based on differing views regard¬ 
ing the length of a generation — an ofajoetion which might 
have been surmounted if the other data had been reliable - 
but which had also introduced a vary douhtful dating of 
events and of regnal periods. Aristotle was drastic and, like 
the great renovator hc was in the field of chronology \ he 
wished to discard genealogy as much as po^ble and. build 
a naw system with different material. 

Our condusion then regarding the second stage is that as 
far as the Spartan lists of kings are concerned, in Herodotus' 
days there was a list„ giving no dates, reckoned on a basis 
of 40-year generations. The latter feature was not the result 

^ Sec p. 94 h. 
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of literacy tvoLution but was based on the oustom followeil 
in Spajta itself. Kerodotus borrowied here from a Spaitan 
source which caitno!: be tmioed. 

This^ however, is an intermediate point of view. It docs 
not mean that we side with tberee who advocate the authen¬ 
ticity of dates in the lists of kin^SL Our difference U best 
explained by the following quotation from J. Kroymann 
"SaitltlicdiC Erei^tlisse dci altspartaiiischcn Kiregsgeschichte 
ssnd in unserier tlberliefening mit den Nameo irgendwelchcT 
spartanischca Kbrngc verbimdcn. Hierbei harm unnadglich 
v5llige WillkUr geheiischthaben. Da diespartanisehen Kfinigiq 
die bemfenen Fiihrcr dcr Spartaner itn Kriege waren, SO ist 
ea viejmehr wahrsoheEolich, dass die Verbindung cinzelner 
liiSnige mit den vcischiedenen kriegerischen Ereignissen der 
frtihspartanlaclien Gescbichte weni^tens za ednem guten 
Tcde auf ceht aft? Uberlieferung zurtlclrgeiLt.' The point is 
to indicate the difference betwocn the dated lists of Helle¬ 
nistic chronogiaphers which employed haphazardly ooo- 
structed tradition (Fausanias" list of kings goes back to this 
chronography}, and the list itself which only gives a succte- 
sion systematized in olden times by fixing the distance 
between the kings at 40 year^, Kroymann speaks of the 
Loipossihihty of 'vtJllige Willkur' and of the probability that 
'die Verbindung cinzehier Kbnige mit den venschiedenen 
kricgciischen Ereignissen' may be traced to ancient tradition, 
but terms like 'wahischeinlich' and Vdllig' cannot fall to 
malic a modem historian feel unhappy, If JCroymann meant 
that the chronological plan itself "anf echtc Oberliefemrig zu- 
ruckgcht'j I would not cavil at this phraseology, but I cannot 
follow him if, in spite of saving clauses like 'wenigstens zn 
fiincm |uten Teilc' (how far does this eiKtend?), he credits 
the HeUenistic products with authenticity, 

On the other band, Jacoby's scepticism * goes too far 

' Pstititnias PAinnes. 1 ^ 4 ^, pL 154 , 

* /J^r«iorj ChivtiiA, p. I ] a. 
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when he saysr "Uber die nach d«: historLsdicn glaub- 
wiirdigVteit aller dieser ULSiLtEc ^ ist nach Wilemowtta' tiijmr 
p. 3ft3 ff, wnd Meyer, rwKAuJiitfH, I, 2'7S it. kaum 
dn wort mehf lu vcrlicrcn". ThEg sceptical outlook Is criti¬ 
cized by Toepffer in Seiir. ii*r pieth. AUeri.wiis., i 3^, 347/362. 

§ 6- Hebodctus' Datjhg of Lycuegus (I, 6S-66) 

After these general remarks on Herodotus' place in the 
history of chronology the only passage where he refers to the 
Spartan legislator claims out attention. 

]E noed not dwell on this passage, "perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of a carefree chronology in his history (Gomme), 
since HammoDd recently offered an excellent study on the 
intErpratation of I, 65-66 in connection with lIcriQdotus' 
narrative as a whole 

The main point here is that the passage on Lycuigna should 
be regarded as a parenthesis in no way chronolofically con¬ 
nected with the war between Sparta and Tegea which led to 
the digression about Lycurgus. 

This war in its turn is ruentloned becausci Croesus had 
learned about the recent victory over Tegfii, won after a 
hazardous war. We find therefore two digressions, one oti 
the war with T^^ea. and the other on Lycurgiis' activities. 

1. The war with Tegea undti' the kEngg Leon and Agasicles 
{to be dated, according to the list of kings which Herodotus 
knew, at ca 6CO-S60 B.C,) had not proceeded successfuEy 

* Th* reference is tn Lycurgua, not » mveh tlie dating of thli 

but his place iu Use jiyrtcm of tbo 40-year Lists as thn 
guardian of Lenbotes, Cf. p. 12, 

* Tic Lysvygean RtfitnA ai Sparta, JHS, LXX, 1950, 53 ff. Of 
the neesnt studies on th« 9 ? much debated chapters 1 mentiDti: 
Ehrcnberg, Aspicli o/ Jht atwimi amrU, p, 70 it, Andrewes, OQ, 
XXXII, 1933, p. 92 ft.. Wade.&iry, CQ, XXXVIU, 1944, I Jf., 
tioiiiinc, CmtmtMtiy, I, p, 120, CbrimES, Attsitut Sparln, p. 319, 
cf. p, 329 It. Hyies, CK, LXI, 1947. p. 30, Viastoa, JjowwiB, AJP, 
LXXIV, L953, p, 337-366, spec. P.35L. 
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althoti^h eventually the Spartans managEd ta diCtcat thdr 
enejniiK, 

2. Now follows Che tUgnessioEi on Lycurgus anwcjuTiCieid by the 

words; T6 Et fi:t1tp6«pOVTo6Tti>VSM(iK«HOVOJniTl«T(Jl^aCCVOy^cSi-V 

nivTuy "EAA^5(ViiJV motth te tr^Sc^vowt iirpipjAEiKT^i. 

Hammond rightly remarks: "The period of Muv.ovopta to 
which t 4 8t in ?:p&TEfKv refers is.... antecedent to the 

K'&vo|Ala brought about by Lycurgus in the reign of Leobot^'' 

There art in the context two more interesting points. 

a TwtKAvofAw; in Herodotus' view does not mean 'disorderV 
but "wich bad laws'. The verb tivopiie&fflt he also uses in a 
political sensOj giving it the meaning of ^possessing a good 
constitution' 

' p. a. 

* Adclcewes' DDDClu^a regiudiiig 'Uhat tlui worU at all 

t»m» TcfcrE primadLy to the behaviour of citizens euvd not directly 
to aoy SKxrt of coestituttou'. does not apply to HerodoLoa. I beUava 
tha du of this word. Lu eounactian -with Lycurgus' lagiahitiva worli 
to bo insti£Lert by 45; ii ilffi rivopii^. after which HiEra- 

dotus distiiiotly mentions a nu mber of pohtioal and luLlitajry intaauTES, 
Thera it much in favour of the evotatiou as outlined by Myies tbaC 
«4mpla is derived fiom vipni.v and indloabea 'rathBr a atatc of aociaty 
than a moral nttltudc hjt a atate cl mind' {ef. Shrenbergi 
p. 84). In tbe EovrK of time 'one feature of eunonaia after another waa 
embodied tu a formal vfyioc" (Myies). I baheva this avolntion to have 
been accomplislked. already in Heredetus' tiine and this justifies 
Our anvpCcyini' tba ciqiTnsici]. as ft name for the Spartan conatJtu- 
tinn or for Lyourgus' laws. But Andrawea cartainly ia right when he 
disapproves of the term beSag usad 'ta. designaCe a series of hypo¬ 
thetical taforma of tbc Spartflin censtitution in the early sixth can- 
tujy', Hh niiticisinj however, should in my opinion ba first of all 
ditccted agaLost the haphsaarU -way of LLating the ecnstitutional 
refarma in Sparta. Here Holoch's ghost atiU haunts moderu rasearch, 
e.f. in Jacoby^ AithUt I949j p. 266, 'the genuine 'LykaTgos'of 556/5 
£.C.'' (of. p. note 63-) and before him in EibixEnbcrg, N^v^rilndfr 
det StMUs, 1925. p. 7 f!., whose conjecture iu a ccaTsencd form had 
been borrowed by A. Kteiugueuther. IlfiTDc Eiprr^ (PAifo/ofaJ 
SuppL 24. I, 1934. p. 122 ff.). Miss Chriinai clcs^ervcs credit icr 
breaking drastically with this BeEoeb catt in her wotk. even though 
oa aoany podnta It 15 open tc coutrovietsy. 
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In this conpecticra he enmneratjes military am] political 
reforms and he concludes his account wth the phrase 'in this 
way the Spartans acquired a good ooiistitution'. 

b Of greater purport than the interpretation of one single 
word (under d) is tlie meaning of the excursus seen jn the 
light of the whole of Herodotus' story. Particularly the words 

and xal in xt Si fri npitepciv towtwv x«t xajWvojMJmcrai 
are important. 

Herodotus' object ig to give an account of the troubles 
the Spartans in the past had encountered in other fields 
begjde the military, His line of thought may be summarised 
as follows. 

'The Spartans waged war but met with a rebuff hefone 
Tegea. < Later on things changed for the good^j just (milj as 
i n the matter of legislation, < because formerly than: had been 
trouble in this fieldj too I shall fell you how this was ovej> 
come. Lycurgus took a hand'. 

But there is no indication in Herodotus that the date of 
this legislation should be placed in a period Lmmedlately 
preceding the kings Leon and Agasicles. 

With the mention of Lycurgus' deatli and the divine tribute 
paid to him, Herodotus' excursus comes to an end, llie phrase 

Out fv Tx bilot dvSpuv, dwL Xf 

a i TI a a vd tfi8Tvq9Ti]OEcv is a continuation of ai 
AnxcSaitiiwu npAc Xeyei^Tai; poii'i«o< ^rfHjoinrwictv. The word 
atirlxat connects what toUows with the defeat under Leon 
and Agasidfis, not with Lycurgus' Jaws. Taken formallyK 
the words ohxw fiiv mSwp^&Kjoov already consti¬ 

tute a teimination and, equally focTuallyj it should have been 
continued by the sentence beginning with ^to.. But after 
there follows, as a naturaJ condusion nf the 
5tory> still a purely factual piece of information, mt. Lycurgus' 
death and its consequences. This factual finish □bseuxes the 
formal conclusion. 

If we view the paragraph in this light, there is no question 
of two seta of facts which Herodotus has falsely combined. 
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f[eirodotus probably bad some vague notion of the time in 
^'bicb thft kings Leon and Agasirfea lived but nona of the 
date of Lyic-urgus' legislitioiiL The relation betweeai the defeat 
a^inst Tegea and the legislation to him was not of a ch ranolo- 
gical order, What he wished to point oot was merely an analogy 
between the coarse of evesits. The defeat waa not permanent 
and finatty jo the days of Croe&us [67f I) it was turned into a 
victory. The legislation^ too, crowned with success much 
uphill exertion after times of opbeavaJ. In both cases, in po- 
litical matters in a remote past, and in military matters under 
the kings Ariston and Anaxandridas, good finally came from 
evil. 

To attach a chronological meauir^ to this notorious passage 
amounts to wronging Henodotus, Wade-Gcry and many Ger¬ 
mans before him place the legislative work in the time of the 
war with Tagea, Miss Chrimes places the war at the dale 
assumed by her for the legislation, i.e, at the end of the ninth 
century (p. 329/330), Both theories ate wrong, Instead of 
Gonunc's term "a carefree chronology' I would prefer to speak 
of an artless and clever assioctatlan of two series of es^ents 
which followed a similar course. Ihc Hellenistic cbronologists 
who set so much store by Herodotus" dating of Homer ^ 
evidently did not think I. 65-66 of much importance. If they 
had attached any value to the twielve generations between 
Leonidas and Leobotes (whose guardian Lycurgus was ac' 
cording to Herodotus], they would ori two essential points 
have ibandoned their own cbronology. 

First of allj they would have transfeTTod Lycurgus to the 
Agiads and thereby have forsakieu the old tradition about the 
dynasty to which Lyenrgus belonged. But they are unanimous 
in upholding the Eurypontid tradition. 

Secondly, they oouW not have played their part as mter- 
mediarl^ between genealogical reckoning and the reckoning 
according to the Olympic era *. If Herodotus' dating of 

^ p. iu u. 

* Sm p. 124 ff. 
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Lcobotes is Calculated cit the Hites df the Agiod list, it would 
plat* Lycurgus at tlie end of the eleventh century B.C. Tliis 
would have made it impossible to reeundlc tbe Olympic date 
776 and the dating in the beginiiLiig' of the tenth or the end 
of the eleventh century B.Cr A conjectori;, the plausibility 
of which coil be deuioiistratcd, is that tbey actually aimed at 
such a reconciliation and that in doing » they etuployed a 
synchionisiti for Hojner and Lycuigus 

The object of the Hellenistic chronographeis may be a 
matter of controver^yr But so mneh is certain that they left 
it to their modem successors to drag into their chronological 
discussions a passage which offers no real p<5int of dispute. 
We shall be well advised to follow their example and in future 
keep I, 65-66 out of all discussion on chronological problems. 
In any case, there is no justification for calling Herodotus 
a poor chronolggcr merely on account of this one passage. 
If it is discardedj there will Temain quite a few other passages 
suitable fur demonstrating the poor standard of biatorical 
chronology in Herodotus' work. 


^ See the schedule la the opcaing part of the chaptfT on Theo- 
portipus. I take it diet Herodatus used Spartae gene^ationa el 40 
years (Meytr). 1 do not think it protKiblc that ho departed here fTTom 
this method in favour ol either his own system of three gcmsTatiaris 
per century, or of the 22 genenatlaas q( HeraoUdoe in Lydia who 
reigood /or 505 ycar^ (HamnioiicI, p. &3, pmvmea thc» two poeii' 
bilitics). In any oase. Hammond's conclusian is right: "But the 
vagiienesa ot Hemdotus'' early chronoleigy makes such calculations 
□1 little value'. 

*> Sso p, 120 Jf= 



CHAPTER 11 


GENEALOGECAL CHRONOLOGY AND ERA 
jMTJioaocnoy 

The first sta^e of genealogical chronglo^gy is linked with 
[he name of the second with that of Henodotus. 

Of the first stage our only information h based on the mass 
of data from the Hehenistic age in which once the name of 
Simonides oeeins In other wordSj ail we know aljout the 
first stage is a name, suid the fact that Lyourgus was placed 
by Simonides in the dynasty of the Eurypontlds. lliat at 
this stage the lists of kings were yndated may well be con¬ 
cluded from our examination of the second stage^ for with 
Herodotus there is no question of dating the kings nor of 
allocatlTig events to definite regnal years. That before him 
Simonides should havt known these dates does not seem 
very likclyL 

The transition from the undftted to the dated list heralds 
the third phase of the genealogical chronology. Wo do not 
know who was responsible for this chronology any more than 
for those of the first and second phase. Eralosthencs and Apol- 
lodonis undoubtedly hud their predecessors. 

One thing is certain: in their version Lycurgus" place has 
been assigned on the lines of the first stagCj tnz. in the dynasty 
of the Eurypontids- Although in the IVth Century some 
authors (later incorporated by Dionysius of Halicaniassus 
(11^ 49, 4)) made Lycurgus the brother of Euimmus' father 
and the son of Eurypon. (the eponymous founder of the 
dynasty), the majority of writers were more modest; Lycurgus 

r Tbtl Sugge^bed the eid^Leitce a chronogfraphe^ CAlted Uy tJtit 
inmr, ipirt fmpi tlw poet. The theory only sbowa liow little is known 
about tbia stage. 
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is brother to PoJydectes, son of Eunomus. The chronicler 
believed to be responsible for this is Dieuchidas of Meeaja 
Prakken has lent plausibility tg the theory that Dieuchidas 
bomowied hjg chronology from Ephoms*. IIowcveTj it doeg 
not greatly matter which of the two IS the author of the 
vulgatej as it may be safely assumed that up to and inciuding 
Ephoms the genealogical chronology, including the varia¬ 
tions mentioned, was prodgminant, Opposttion, however, was 
not laclcing, as already bclore Ephoms there presumably 
existed another system, a reflection of which i;s to be found! 
in Aristotle. We do not know whether Eplidrus alone is re¬ 
sponsible for the ttinendetJ genealogicaJ system; nor do we 
know whether Aristotle himself invented his System cut 
and dried. If they were not the first then it matters little 
which of the two preceded the other. It is certain that Aristotle 
tackles the questions regarding dating in an altogether differ¬ 
ent manner. He starts from archaeological evidence, so Plu¬ 
tarch telts us (iye. I). the Olympic quoit, a kuid of relit 
bearing the name of Lycurgus, Lycurgus the legisiator 
supposed, togothfiT with fphitus. of Elis whose name also 
appeared on the quoit, to have artanged anew the. Olympic 
games in the year in which for the first time the victors were 
mentioned, wj, the year 776 B.C. In this way two chrouDlo- 
gical dates for Lycurgus originate, the 'Ephoric' ajid the 
"Aristotelian': 869 (later S63/4j and 777/6. It fs evident 
that in these two cases the Spartan thronology has been 
constructed in greatly diffarent ways. Our information about 
the origin and growth of these systems is so madequate that 
we cannut say with certainty which of the two has priority. 
As noted above, both Ephoms and Aristotle had their fone- 
mnners. Up to the present time the 'Epboiic' system was 
generally regarded tc be the older, but there is now reason 
to believe ■* that the system favoured by Aristotle caJied forth 

^ Jaeoby, AfM^llodprs CJfr^Htiir, p. 115: FGrHiflt, 465, fr. 4 »Tid E. 

* AJP, LXII. 1941. 64B-i£l. 

® p. 317 If. and p. 140 If. 
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a deffiDCe of the geoestlogical chronology resulting in the 
system whieh after the example of Ephorus was used in Helle* 
histic limes. If this should be the c^se, then the dating 777/6 
was made earlier than that of flS5/4 [or 877/6 and 669). 

It wtmld be an anachroniatie way of thinking to regard 
this contrast as a struggle between geneniogioal chronology 
and archaealogicaJ research. Archaeology with its Olympic quoit 
is but an SKpedient in the struggle between two fundamentally 
diffaront systems of time reckoning, the genealogical method 
and the 'era", tJ. the Olympic era, method. This Olympic era 
is undoubtedly older thin Ajfislotte's radical dating of LycuT- 
gU3 which it supported by providing ArLgtoth; with the date 
of the first Olympiad. 

The conflict started by Aristotle is therefore not new, al¬ 
though Jacoby gives uS that impression in his masterly expo¬ 
sition of the attempts at reconciliation after Aiisto-tle To 
understand Aristotle's chronology well, it will be necessary 
for us to examine this erandating, always remembering that 
in. Aristotle's time genealogical chronologists permitted them- 
jelves the wildest liberties in the field oi dating. One restrain¬ 
ing factor in the midst of this lamty wc havOnot yet mentfoned ", 
it was the very era-dating which made it possible to place 
fixed points in a four-yaar frame instead of in a forty-year 
frame. If in some cases a certain Spartan king ^vas connected 
with a certam Olympiad, this linking gave sduig more defi¬ 
nite shape to the forty years, but in that case we have to 
assume a cxiordination of era and kings" tlst. We shall find, 
however that this very coordination was a ^uroe of constant 
trouble. Pnom the third century B.C. onwards, the dating by 
Olympiads became the leading Greek chrondLugical system j 
hut this triumph over other systems, particularly over the 
genealogical chronology, is preceded by a. period of strife 
which certainly did not begin with Hippias of Elis, the author 
of the List of Olympic Victors. 

When we compare the various methods of time reckoning 

^ AfHflhJsrs Ckivitii, p. ]23.iJ. 
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TVS notice at once the existence of three groups permitting 
succasiveiy a more accurate dating of au event. TTie Olym¬ 
piads cover a four-year period which meams an improvement 
as compared with the geneaiogkal chronology which reckoned 
by periods of at least ^5 years. In the beginning, however, 
reckoning with years was not any more custonxary within the 
Olympiads than it was in the case of a regnal period \ The 
annual offices, as in the case of the Athenian list of archons 
beginning in 662 B.C.^ made dating possible on the basis of 
one quarter of the span covered hy an Olympiad. We are 
unable to follow in detail the struggle for the chronolcgical 
pattern according to one of these great systems b«t we know 
from indications in Charorij Hellanicus and Hippias that it 
existed. 


§2. Chahost 

As a first example I mention the fVtrilnitsets by Charon of 
Lampsacus *. The dating of this author needs no discussion 
and it is irrelevant whether we regard him as an older contem¬ 
porary of Herodotus (so PearsonJ, or as a figure halfway 
between the Herodotus-Thncydides period and the IVth cen¬ 
tury historians (so Jacoby) \ From the title of Charon's work, 
the only thing known to us, we may ouncEude that in the 
course of the fifth, or in the beginning of the fourth century 

* Fabiqa Fitter, fvlui nMordiii^ to Jacoby poca back to Ecatc- 
4 that», is thfl ilfit to ii« this method, a, E. ELckefitiana, C*rPMO- 
(Eifll. ia die Altcrtumawias., In, Bd, S. HeltJ, 1933, p. 35 

» FGrHrit, III. 262. 

L. PearBOn, ^arfy imim Hijtoriaiu, 1939, p. 139 U. Jwoby, 
viB tawpjflAoa. Stud: ItaJiaui di FEioilofiLa cLiwsica, N.S., 
XV, 1930, p. 307 if. Jacoby gives -sound otasona for hts opinion 
tiknt Charon himstU waj; in. Sparta (nd. fr, 2], but I cartnust follow 
him when Ite plwM this viadt in the period of Sparhmi hegemorLy. 
after ^q4 E.C. (pp. 219-20). I do not betieve we have suftieUnt 
mitcrial for datinj£ thn* vieit. This dtapo$« cf Jacoby'a etdef ^igu- 
meuta for dating Charon. 
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B.C. an attempt End the monopoly oi the Spar¬ 

tan lists of Icings ii a basis for the Spartan chronology. 

The name I]|™T*'it« [i^ ip^c«T*^] Ttiv AdoteSotijiQvww 
metads both kings and ephors Charon wsbed to get rid 
of the genealogical pattern by inchiding the ephors who were 
bearers of an annual office. It seems risky to buUd this conclu¬ 
sion on One single word but there is supporting evidence, 
Before we go furtherj a different Opinion of the word pfK- 
taneis needs to b* refuted liere^ Mih Chrimes holds that 
firiiiattfis means all 'principes'j all nnembers of the royal 
house including those who were not kings, and she refers to 
Herodotus Vlll, 131, LjeotychidaS'' genealogical tree, which 
mentions five names for ancestors of this king who did not 
rule. If this view were comeot Charon would have adhered to 
the genealogical method, but I venture to disagree oti the 
ground that in Charon's time the word pruitinsis was used 
already to denote persons who took an active part in mui^ici- 
pal government, x^thens is an example. Besidesi, Leoty- 
chidas" case is an eKception in the genealogies table of the 
Eurypontids and does oot warrant the conclusion that a rule 
existed requiring not only the names of kings, but also those 
of nOD-ruling members of the royal house to be registered in 
y^pcmxA. If their names were prserved, the so pro¬ 

duced had no meaning whatever for chronedogy^, though its 
names of kings taken individually might be called ](povlk^. 
That Charon's list may not be regarded as an ivcTypgs^ of the 
members of the rniyal families is shown by the fact that to 
the mention of Tnporwvm in the Suda the words (ot-. SI 

^ Cf. jnCOtly, AUitii, p. S? find (1. ^2, AQte .$5. 

* It i* to be tvuad in Miss Cbrimea' worh AtK-itnt p. 337/5. 

’ Plutarch speaks of at utdiiding ths names 

of woianeA belonging to tbe royal bovss I?]. Here, Uiere 

Li no question oi The use erf the teem for these 

oases akonld be a warning. It sfaouEd not be thought that in 
biatorLogfaphy the -vrotcl only appSled to ipedal ehTtmaJogLcal lists. 
We enilH>c 5 o bere Jivcoby's words; 'A systematic investigation of the 
matter and ttie word would be dsairable'. [Aiihiir p. 353. note 3}. 
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hnvQ b&ffn Aildfid.. This sluyws that th& vi^Jia]; list of prytajicds 
was considered as ](p<ivi3(a. 

So we are led to conclude that CJisron at Lampsaens m 
his Pruianety attempted to link the genealogical chronology 
to an annalistic list. We may Enppgw that he failed, as 
only the title of his work aocidentaily survived. Tho cause is 
obvious. The Spartan list of kings was the leading genca- 
logtcal chronology: already before Charon it had a panhel- 
lenio standing and without tho cooperation of the Spartans 
themselves any alteration, or addition was out of the question. 
We need have no illusions about such cooperation, because 
Sparta, grofwing ever mane unprogressive in the fifth century 
B.C., certainly was not prepared to countenance a division 
into years and so to alter a list that for centuries had empha¬ 
sized the Special position of the kings. Even the ephom id 
their most influential period could not have entertained the 
idea, supposing they had been in favour of it ^ because they 
would have antagonired both royal houses and so would 
not have been able to apply their traditional ^divide and rule' 
policy against both. Opposition from the part of the two 
houses against a method as advocated Ly Charon would 
have been understandable. The idea that the generation of 
a king should be inadequa.te and in ncsd of complEtion with 
the aid of the ephor's year -would have been humLliating for 
bearers of the royal O'fficc whose prerogatives in the course of 
time had already been severely curtailed by the ephorate, 

§3r HELLAmClIS 

Chaion does not stand alone. Besides him we msty 
rnention Hellanicus, who in two works appears as a refomier 
of genealogical chronology, viz. the list of PnisUssss of Argos 
and the list of Vieiory in ifbf Cartvfo. 

^ It should be fltreaMd th^t tbe ancJciit iift o-f €phci« tvbs in no 
way cojnbiiind Tvitii tbe bsta oJ kings, It was tfiwcfoni far leu 
humiliating than Chuion'i ntteinpt. 
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Tht 'I^ixi "Upas «E iv ‘'Apvct' wias a lanivei^ttl 
ctlTOnicle of Hellas* wheieas Charon's work had Sparta's 
history as its subject. Tlte nature of Hellanicus" subject made 
him choose a chronological system less locally restricted 
than the Spartan lists of kings would have made it. Now 
the Arfos priestesses rvere elected for life, which raises the 
question whether the chronolc^ based on the succession of 
these women did not have similarobjectiousa-s the method of 
the longs" lists. The answer is decidedly in the ariirmutive, but 
there Ls this difference that, unlike the case of the Spartan 
kingSj the new chronclcgfcal pattern evidently knew a 
ccuntii^gf of the years within each term of office. The way 
of dating may be illustrated by the following fragment ; 
^Aiituivn^ iepojriym frj JMcri T^h ektov Ksd ttiunmiv Sroi;. 

In Thucydides' time a chronology was current in Sparta 
which had entirely broken away from the lis[£ of kings, lUl. 
the list of ephoTS *. At the same time the list of archons was 
employed in Athens. .A system combining Athenian, Spartan 
and Argive chronology may be found in Thucydides II, 2, I: 
ijtl XptmtSo? iv ^Apyei -cAt* mvr^no’rts Soofv Sfevr* tti) Ispw- 
ukI Al'n)<tf«u ^ Hvl Tlulle^i^pciu fri 

ipXfiv™; "A37 jv«,ki4c, Yet these three indicat ions evidently were 
not sufficient ta convey to every Greek the opening date of the 
Peloponnesian war, which acoonrtts lor the additional words: 

fitnJ -rijv iv rTottJjfa Hat 

Classen-Steup's remark {ad for.): 'Da Th. dcn Kriog 
fripoc nmd darsteNen woUte, so nuisste er notwendsg 

angeben in wdehen dicser Jahrcsabsclmitte das Ereigiiis ficl, 
mit welchem er den Krieg beginnen liess, uiid femer stch auch 
dariiber aussem. win weit dcr betreffende JahmsabFschnitt 
damals vorgerilckt war', is deceptive. We need to ask first 
why Thutydidcs wished to write his history Kafri #fpot khI 
The ansiver is *, that chronology was still so much 
of a local nature that an indication qf a date, which COuld be 

‘ FtJrHist, 4, fr. ?4-34. ‘ Jacoby, d«Ais. p. S^. « Cl. p. 42 ff. 

* Ct. Comma at tba beghming et Cantminlary, -p, t if, 
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understood not only in Athens, Sparta or Ar^os tmt also by 
GreeJes elsewhere, was out of the question. If o historian 
wished to date an event more accurately than with the aid 
of the seasons and to make himselt understood by a wider 
public, he had to have nscourse to a very cumbersome descrip¬ 
tion such as we find in Thuc. IT, 2, L Only in the case of a 
very important event such as the opening of hostilities could 
he permit biniMlf such profusenes, but ejven then an indi¬ 
cation falling within the scope of one year is only given for 
the AthEnian dating rTu8^up<H} irt Sdo The 

fact that only in this chronology the month of the year is 
given might perhaps suggest that this, was not done outside 
Athens. In cases where the Athenian dating is unknown the 
mdicatiffifi provided is iusuliidcnt and mention of the season 
is added. There arc in my opinion two reasons for the addi¬ 
tional words ^in the sixth month after Potidaea^ The thief 
reason has no general chronological significance; the dating 
has its importance only within the framework of Thucy¬ 
dides’" history. The indication, howeva:, was also a help lor 
those who were not familiar with the Athenian reckoning by 
mcjntlis and who had inserted the important revolt of Poti" 
daea in their own local chronicle. 

^ The point to remembsT IS that Thucydides was no dogma¬ 
tist strictly adhering to one single methedofdating. Nor may 
we saddle him with a preference for dating on the basis of 
seasons and with underrating the chrunologicallists [so Jacoby), 
He aimed at clarity and succinctness, and these led him to 
the adoption of the method watriii Ikipos ■Kjdl in the 

exposition of events. \STiEn in his narrative he reaches a climax, 
as in the case of the opting of hostilities or the Thirty Years' 
Peace (Vj 19 f.J, he saerifrees on one occasion brevity to lu¬ 
cidity, We do not know with certaiuty who was the first to 
combine Spartan, Athentiu'i and Argive chronology as was 
done by Thucydides. Gomme suggests Hellanicus h It may 
^ C^itHmenlary I. p. 4: ^Attemps cobld bi;, and had ali^ady bajn 
made by HstLajalkos, hj equate tha dates of maststiatss of different 
States', Cf. ThuCr IT, 2, t. 
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not be a bold |tie£s to rcffard Thucydiiles Iwnself as the 
autlior, ^o^ it seems curious that in these chronologi® the 
only one to have more than li>cal significance, f .r. the Spartan 
chronology of the kings' lists, is sranting. HeUanicus' attempt 
to make the list of priestesses of Hera the basis of a new 
dironological system is not methodicalty different from the 
system buttt on the lists of kings. In both casos we are dealing 
with persons holdiof office for life, the only difference being 
that HelianEcus counts the years within the term of office 
separately, Tho bst of ophors and the Athenian list of ancbons 
are the outcome of a drastic and systematic reriovation. It 
is not so much the namE of tho bearOx of an honourable office 
appointed for life aa the man who holds office for oait year 
who definea the time reckoning for the community. The 
chronicler who builds his system on kings and priestesses 
has an altogether different mentality from the man who 
prefers ephors and archons. In short, the passage in Thucy- 
didee IIj 2, ] seems too revolutionary for Hellanicus whose 
reoonsLractive work, according to the Prijsiasses of Hera attri¬ 
buted to him, consisted in applying to hUtortcal chronology 
the reckoning by years within longer terms of office. It is 
irrelevant whEthcr this way of reckoning was his own inven¬ 
tion or whether it was already used in the Argive list of priest¬ 
esses. The latter seeins probable, HeHaniciis deserving credit 
for investing a local list with universal bearing. Thucydides 
certainly knew HeUantgus' worit, witness the well known 
phrase in I, 97 about the "Attik^) The founding 

of Naaios on Sicily (fr, 82} was likewise mentioned in the list 
of priestesses: Ik. md 

Iv fKTuri. It is plausible that Hellanicus 

dated this event and connected it with, hig general system ol 
Greek chronology ' and that this work was cnc of the sources 
of Thucydidts" exposition in VI, 3. 

Without new data there ia nothing to be added to oar 
discussion On the dating of the and we; have to be 

1 T, jj, Dunbabin, Tfte WtiUm Greski. t9<a, p. 
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content with referring to Jacoby* and Pearson* Of their 
dating, respectively after 423 (burning of the Hera temple 
in Argos, Thuc. IV, 133) and after 429 (based on Thuc. II. 
80, the campaign against Ambracia which passage is linked 
with Hellanicus fr. 83 mentioning Ambrada), the former 
seems relatively to be the most probable, although the argu¬ 
mentation does not seem satisfactory. Against Pearson it 
may be argued that in the fragments preserved no statement 
can be linked with fifth century events, which bars any 
extensive conclusion drawn from the occurrence of a geograph¬ 
ical name like Ambracia in fr. 83. (Fr. 81 offers no counter 
proof as the passage, doubtfully assumed to refer to the 
Athenian campaign in Boeotia, is evidently not from Hel¬ 
lanicus *. 

The Victors of the Camea, the Spartan festival of Apollo, 
is another of Hellanicus' chronological works (fr. 85-86). 
According to the scanty data concerning this work Hellanicus 
is said to have related that his fellow countryman Terpander 
had been the first victor in the Camea and to have mentioned 
another fellow countryman by the name of Arion as the 
inventor of the xiixXioi Finally, Terpander is said to 

have lived in the time of Midas. From these data it appears 
that the work had a locatl and patriotic tendency as two 
poets of Lesbos are given such a prominent place. It is also 
noteworthy that Terpander is linked with the xixXwi 
It is no mere accident that Midas, king of Phrygia in a mythical 
past, is given a place in a chronologi^ work based on musical 
contests. This synchronism also shows that the list of mu¬ 
sicians was not quite separate from what was considered to be 
political history in a remote past. Midas had been a Wing and 
had played a part in the history of a state in Asia Minor. We 
have no fragments to tell us whether more of these synchro¬ 
nisms occur in the Kameonikai. Considering the prominent 
‘ FGrHist, I. p. 455. 

* op. cU.. p. 226 . 

• C£. Jacoby, he. eit. 
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place allotted to these Lesbian poets by this chranidcr of 
Lesbos we cannot regard this list as a mere 'history of eivili- 
Lition'. A mere reference to sophists who are known to have 
written histories of this kind does not suffice to rank HelJa- 
nicus' Kataeonikai with these works These 'histories of 
civilization' no doubt had chronological significance as shown 
by the later ArortMuyiff ^ Sinuuvi Si^ ^ vkt; 

Tt tv Kal toJ<; iroiT^fri^ xal Tad< piOOflOrtot 

[SirtT. 'HpfloiA*[E>lc i n*vrLK^) 

Many scholarly workSf howeverH are without any patriotic 
tendency. HcUauicus. is different. We know that he wrote a 
history of Lesbos, He was fond of his island and also of its 
civilization. Considering the victories won by many of his 
compatriots in Sparta during the contests, the selection of a 
new chronolofical list in which these very champions provide 
a frame for a general chronology understandable as it 
provided an Opportunity to eulogize JLesbos 

With necessary reservation Helianious' aim might be de¬ 
scribed as follows. 'In Sparta there are data about the victors 
in the musical oori tests Amongst these, Lesbian ringets and 
poets are promin^t, I might make this list serve as a chro¬ 
nology not centriTig round Argus, Athens or Sparta (as is the 
case with the lists of priestesses, ancioDS and prytaneis) but 
give prominence to Lesbos, although its position is not auto¬ 
nomous but depends on a Spartan feast". 

It may be asked why Hellaniem entered into oompatitiein 

^ As writers of the time brfore 400 S.C. mny be mumcioncd lu 
this eonttKcloii Clsucua, ITiipL -tutv ^j^aloiv Tv>'rT]Tiwv xui and 

Uam^tes. Hipt TEQLirjrriAv xal OD^ioTiilfv. 

‘ Flut. £Je Mvi. 3, 1133 A; of. p, 50. 

* Jacoby's stateaiaat: 'It theso wrlLings aro to b« described by a 
tejm, this oiust bo Htstory cl CvttuT<$, in which, the Bopliieta 
are iuteresuot Local fliitcry' p, 69} docs not apply to 

Jiflllaniciis' work (although I readily agree with Jacoby's subsequent 
lemark Uiat It noAd aot to have been the prit&te who recoidcd 
fbexe victert), 

*■ Jacoby, too, thinks It possible that those existed {AteMs^ p. 59), 
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with himself by launching two chronological systems (assum¬ 
ing, as I am inclined to do, that both the priestesses' 
list and the Kameonikai had the same object in view, wiz. 
a universal and panhellenic chronology). The answer is that 
Hellanicus wished to replace two powerful systems, the lists 
of Spartan kings, as I suggested, by the Prusiesses,^d the 
OlympiontJuu by the Kameonikai. Both attempts served the 
same purpose. The PrUstesies indicated the year within 
the term of office of each office bearer; the Kameonikai were 
annually supplemented, the festival with its contests being 
an annual occasion. (That the Carnea were an annual affair 
seems very likely as the sacred month in which the festival 
was held was called Kameios by the Dorians *. It is unlikely 
that the month would have been given this name unless the 
festival it was called after had be^ an annual occasion). In 
both cases his aim, then, was to acquire a more accurate 
system of time reckoning. To him neither the 40-year gener¬ 
ation (vnthout subdivision) nor the 4-year Olympiad (which 
did not even give the number of the Olympiad from a fixed 
epochal date, let alone a subdivision of the Olympiad in four 
years) was sufficiently exact. 

The above exposition differs in two ways from the current 
opinion on the evolution of chronology. From the scanty 
data it would appear that Hellanicus* originality lay in: 1. his 
desire to give like Charon the indication of the year its in¬ 
dispensable place in chronology; 2. his two attempts to ac¬ 
complish this. In connection with the latter item we should 
have to include the Kameonikai among the works of the 
chronographers (in contrast with Jacoby who. I believe 
wrongly, regards the work merely as a history of Hellas' 
music) *. 


‘ Nilaaon. GeeehiehU der grieckiecken R$ligion. I, p. SOI and OCD 
S.V. Camea. 

* FGrHut.. ri B, p. 992. 
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§ 4. HlPPiAS 


In tbU cfinntctiion it is advbablc to distinguish betwMTi the 
'various stages in which the List nf Olympic Vittois may 
have been made up. One way is to make a list of the cham¬ 
pions, to number it according to the Olympiad and then to 
subdivide the Olympiad in four years. Thuc^idides gives 
two Olympic dates but does not yet number the Olympiads. 
The first indication rmris (V, 4^j Ij - 'Oftipina tqu 

TQUTOUj olc ratyKpiTHJV Tii TipwWV ivEs«. 

The second passage has even less value for a general chro¬ 
nology. The ^lytilenaeau ambassadors arrive in Olympia at 
the very moment of the festival. Thucydides says {IIIj B) ^ 
ifi Sk 'OXupm^i ■Ji SEiirepov ^v£mi. Here, 

tooj the number erf the Olympiad is not mentioned and Gomme 
rightly points, out that we are dealing here rather with a 
descriptive term of a famous Olympic festival than a date 
That originally there was no uniformity in the chronology 
based on the Olympic victors regarding the victor to be men¬ 
tioned follows from the fact that Thucydides mentions the 
pankraiiiKt instead of the sj^rbrni^ who later was the only 
one to be tewided. 

Hippias, who after Charon and HeUaoious dc^ves mentio.!! 
as the author of the List of Olympic VrctorSj probably gave 
first place already to the stadicftiiiifs and caused Phihstus to 
write shortly afterwards (FGrHLst, 556, fr. 2): fiirl 
tiucSocj v'</ OEf (irws 4 fv[x* o-niJwv, Usually the frag¬ 

ment through a ^Lght alteration is made to mean the sl:tth 
Olympiad. Gavelius: <. 5 * 'OO.upina5$o. Jawby; 

If One of these conjectures is Carroqt then PhilistUS 
borrowed from Hippias not only the who was to 

become the tmditionai Victor of the hat, but also the numbex- 
ing of the Olympiads It also eliminates the theory that 

’ CvMM. I. p. Q, Aat< 3. 

* Oo OetmLii aitd hii ptac« m cbTOirology ct. Hitiifl-Blttronexj 

Cotnm. PffWi.j vol. II, 2. p. BOti. 
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Hippias only made a list of names and it makes it probable 
that he at least also numbered the Olympiads. 

The supposition that Hipplas numbered the Olympiads 
disagrees uith the tradition^ picture of the historical evolu¬ 
tion which we find for instance in Bickermann’s Chronologie * 
following Diels *. Philistus, it is alleged, does give Olympic 
synchronisms; the institution of a certain contest in Magnesia 
on the Maeander is dated by a synchronism in respect of the 
Pythian and Olympic games. But the dating by means of 
01)anpiads, so the current argument goes, becomes an era 
only through Timaeus or Eratosthenes, i.e. by their numbering 
of the Olympiads. As evidence the famous chronographic frag¬ 
ment of Eratosthenes * is produced in which the distance from 
Lycurgus to the first Olympiad is indicated: W ik <tA> 
irpOT 7 YO'if«ww Iroc twv iXuftnUitv fnj ixaT&v &xtu. The 

fact that here for the first time an epoch is mentioned has in 
the past led many to the conclusion that the numbering of 
the Olympiads had not started previously. The argument is 
unconvincing and the theory is wrong if the conjecture 
of Gavelius or Jacoby regarding the fragment of Philistus U 
accepted. 

When the Olympiads are numbered, the use of the list of 
victors in the chronology is greatly simplified. There is no 
need for the elaborate description we find e.g. in Thucydides 
(V, 49, I) a four-year orientation now being possible, that is 
if the list is available and ready for consultation (and if the 
epochal year [776] is known). For a more accurate indication 
within the four-year period a second number is required. The 
subdivision of the years in the numbered Olympiads is found 
in the later epigraphic material in the first century A. D. The 
subdivision evidently was borrowed from other systems. Link¬ 
ing Olympiads and Athenian archons for indicating the year 
has been applied most frequently. It probably was applied 

* p. 34-35. 

» Herme*, XXXVI, 1901, p. 72. 

• FGrHUt, 241, fr. 1. 
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systematically in the Marmot Pariam \ but it was ^jienerally 
applied before then. 

At fitst sight it sEcms strange tti&t the far rriorc suitable 
subdivision of the OlympaaJd^^ in four years was not infnO' 
duced from the beginning. It should be borne in mind 
that chronology did not depend on the perfection of one 
single system but on its being suitable for the Greek world. 
So long its efficiency depended on Athens' position (if not 
politicalf at all events its Economic position which is far more 
important for a chronology than is usually rca]i;:Ed, e.g, in 
the case of business agreements) the additional Indication 
'during X's archonship in Athens' is certainty more useful 
than a subdivision of the Olympiad!. In other words^ a combina¬ 
tion of systems contributes to efficiency and intelligibility 
so long a chronology^ remains relative, which was the case in 
ancient Greece. 

The evolution of dating according to Olympiads in the 
light of the above remarks may be said to liavo matenaliied 
iu throe stages: 

a only the name of a victor was given. This is the phase of 
the Olympic chronology in Thucydides' time; 

b the name of one certain victor {the kS given 

and the Olympiad is numbered. These innovatio'ns were gystem- 
atiaed by Hippi&s who just for that reason drew up his Hst. 
In our tradition we fuid this more complete mdicatlon possibly 
for the first time in Pbilistus] 
e the Olympiads are numbered and subdivided in four 
years. This way of dating, the most efficient one from a modern 
Standpoiut, was not universally followed till the Xoman period, 
bikt can be found for the first time in Fabius Pictor and prob¬ 
ably goes back to Eratosthenes * 

From c it appears that it takes time for a ohronological 
method to ftoi universal application. It would be unreasonable 
to believe that for the transition from a to h, the development 
would have been different. No doubt some form of Olympic 
^ Jac^ty, F&rHist, IIj p. 670. * Sc« p. 33. note I. 
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dating preceded the 5}rsteinatizing of Hippias and it is an 
unproved and dangerotis assumption that Olympic dates 
indicated in the manner mentioned under b cannot have 
occurred before Hippias. 

In the struggle for the chronological pattern the list of 
Olympiottikai plays an important part. There is no need to 
go once more into the details of the conflict concerning their 
reliability 

The following remarks only aim at enquiring in how far 
in pre-hellenistic chronology the list of the Olympionikai 
played a part in the struggle for the chronological pattern. 
Our examination may have some consequences for the modern 
discussion. If it should appear that in this struggle certain 
historic data were used which can only have been preserved in 
a list of the OlympioniJiai prior to the publication of the chro¬ 
nology of Hippias of Elis in the *OXu(imovu(&v then 

Jacoby's thesis (which is hardly more than a supposition) that 
the chronological lists were no more than plain catalogues of 
names without 'notes' of contemporary events would appear 
to be untenable. 

The starting point for all scepticism with regard to Hip¬ 
pias' work is a passage in Plutarch’s Lift of Numa, 1, 6 

* My impression is that at present modern scholars pay more 
attention to the criticism heralded by J. P. Mahaify in 1062 (JHS, 
II, 1682, p. 164 a.; ProbUms in Gretk history, 1892. p. 217 ff.) and 
since then supported mainly by K. J. Beloch than was done a quarter 
of a century ago when the refutation of this criticism by A. Brink- 
mann (RM, LXX, 1915, p. 622 ff.) was regarded by many as adequate. 
The debate first of alt was transferred from the list's authenticity 
to the senrtceableness of its chronology (so with Tb. Lenschau, 
Philol., XCI, 1936. p. 396 fl and Jacoby, AUkis, p. 58 and p. 281, 
note 43). but Jacoby also questions the authenticity by disputing the 
existence in Olympia of continuous lists kept by officials liks 
priests. I believe that Jacoby has failed to substantiate his doubt 
and I agree with Gomme's criticism of Lenschau (Comm. I, p. 430). 
We do not need to rake up all the modem discussion which has been 
summarized by P. Moreaux. LsslisUs andsnnst dot ouoragesd'AristoU, 
1951. p. 124. 
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[FGrHist. 6, Irigm. 2; 416^ 30: 

i^xai^aat xa^JCTitv tort, xal to^ tx. ^O^ufJtTTiovi- 

iiucYoiiiivcvik;, ^ T^v ^vKYpa^^Jv ^euicv 'ImiLav 
t4v 'HXttoVf ftiT^ ofiSrvis ^^^uriov iwYVMtiflv npA^ iriffriVL 
Thwe words have Jed .many to foUow Mlhaffy's eKampIo 
in regarding' both the year of the institution of the Olympic 
games and the names oJ the victors as a scholarly COn- 
stmctiort of the sophist Hippias. Does Plutarch do more here 
than jttst reproducii^ a subjective opinion? The word (pa*[v 
might suggest tlus. 1 believe his words to be dosaly connected 
with the oontext and not to express a general opinion on 
the 'OXu^'Kimiiiav ivstypat^^, but a'Gdcgnun heitsurtedl' {Bliuk- 
maiin) on the subject under discussion, i.e. the time in which 
Nujua is thought to have lived. We do not strain the text if 
we take the sceptidsin to refer to the dating of Numa's 
life Tlsat Plutarch himself should have taken thu matter 
very seriously, as is often assumed by modem conrunenCators 
of this passage, is plainly refuted by his remarks elsewhere 
on chrondogy in which he was not greatly interested. The 
following statement is interesting' {ScJiJw^ 1)- 

Kpeitrov Ivteu^w ScKouffiv frjtoi ■r&'Ec 

■XEirXfla|rivt]c^ eJiyj^iLV. iy™ St W-yov En5(>5ov q&™ hsI TooaiSTftv^ 
itiiipTUfflc t^ovTM Kai, 4«i, ^ipfeovta l&JlkMvac 

K «1 ixelvOU KStl OC^loft; ^(OV, ofl |JlSt SoRW 

xptKvtxot? Tvn isyoptuftic ofle 

ftcOyrec ^;wpov oSSitv «]6 tbic 4^flloycu|itvctv ^ivocvrai 

XavstomciiKi tAi; AvTt>6yttti;. 

In the Symposiaka (V, 2) Plutarch deals with the contents 
of the list purely as a hfstortcal fact: tou; S* ’OQkupjtfni^ rjivTK 
TOO SpApeu ycyove' iroA^i k«L Steit" 

&nrtf Tiv anXmic dyuwof mil viv rij^ ivfjptS^ 

kid irwioi TicvrdfrXwH; orf^v*' ti3^' vsi GJtui; reoTJui nepi 
tV iHri%i>piM wvtwrtfiHrTiou. 

Aristotle whom he followed in his Life of Lycurgus linked 

' CJ. Lahnnaort Hjmpt in Gcrcke tind NmniJcEi's SinL -tn- dit AUtt- 
rurfUEfiilfr., fir, 1912. IK 67. 
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the entire chronology of this legislator with the Olympic 
quoit which he looked upon as an object from the time when 
the games were reformed in the first year of the Olymjnoni- 
Aai-list and to us the first year of Greek history, viz. 776. 
Plutarch certainly was often inconsistent but it seems absurd 
to bebeve that, while considering Aristotle’s authority as 
supreme, he should have given his criticism in 1,6 a 

wider implication. Those who are in the habit of looking 
askance at Plutarch’s statements opening with 9 di 9 {v, suddenly 
show full confidence in the statement under discussion which 
offers a much wider scope for their critical activities by making 
the date 776 valueless and enabling them to pull down the 
entire system of Greek ancient history. This confidence is, 
however, unsound, first of all because they base it on a strained 
interpretation of the words in question which are given too 
wide an implication, and secondly because they overrate Plu¬ 
tarch’s chronological statements. 

When Plutarch is a reliable chronographer he has usually 
followed an authority of repute. In his choice he is rarely 
guided by chronological intuition at best by common 
An example of the latter is his following Aristotle in the dating 
of Ljmirgus. But Numa 1,6 is overrated when the remark 
there is given a universal application. None of Gomme's 
interpretations of this passage * seem to me acceptable: 
according to them Plutarch meant either that Hippias had 
no evidence for the order of the earliest names (no number 
of the Olympiad having been recorded) or only that evenis 
daUd by his list were quite unreliable. We do not strain 
Plutarch s text if we beheve him to reproduce here an opinion 
of historians whose only ground for criticism was the certainly 
unreliable date of Numa. 

I have dwelt at some length on Numa 1, 6 as it is essential 
for our evaluation of the list of the Olympionikai: for further 
particulars I refer to Brinkmann’s study mentioned above. 

* On« of these rare cases is Th*m. 27.2. Cf. Gomme, Comm. I, p. 398. 

• Comm. I. p. 429/30. 
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The (oUowini; general ccndiision may hnwevcr be appended 
here. A former has orJy limited pcssibilitks, being uiiable to 
reckcHi in advance with the jnaterial that will be available to 
those who later will put his work to the test. Yet it EeenTB that 
in the eyes ot his critics Hippias has been such a prodigy. 

B He is said to have seen to it that the names erf the victor? 
correspond with names current in the places where the victors 
were supposed to hail from. In view of the means of communi- 
catton round the year 4W B.C, this seems quite an achieve¬ 
ment, hut let us admit the possibilityr 
fr It is alleged that he twk care to have the development 
of the games reflected in the places of origin of the victors and 
so to have gradually widened the geographical sphere of the 
games- This indeed^ ifforgingisintendeclj seems rather riniplc. 

£ He had to link chc object undeir b with a harder problem^ 
t.fl. in choosidg his victors he had fo take polLticat and 
mihtary history into aioccuint. The following example may 
illustrate this. In 736 the last Messenian victor is mentionedK 
in 7l6 the first Spartan one. This, according to modern critica, 
demonstrates that HEppias - if is not clear on what grounds - 
first dated the FimL Messenian War [736-'7l6) and subse¬ 
quently adapted the list to- fhLi. 

On the subject of the disappearance ot Hessenian and the 
arrival of Spartan names Burn remarks: 'It is valuable as 
contemporary evidence, but only as giving us the opinion of 
the intelhgicnt Hippiis, who may Indeed simply have arranged 
the early victors in an order consistent -with hia ideas on the 
probable date of the wari It docs not say much for the 
intelligence of modem scholars that not till the beginning of 
the 19th century * dk) they grasp Hippias' intention concerning 
^ DiUk -in eurfy GrrtH Aistiiry, J HS, L.V. 1 l30 fl. The sentEDOt 

quoted ta found on p. 144. 

* K. O. MQlltf. nii Donor. Bd I'’, p. 146. note 1, is cneditcj with 
brin^ the fh:^i to tULva -ruadc thie dl^oveiy. So J. Kroyruu-nn Lti 
Sparin «Mrf Mosfonion, L937. p. XIII. The diicovtiy aviJatiLly feJ] 
Into obUviaa alter him sod was re-discovered and published in FlM, 
XbXt, ]9-?4 by J, ToapUar from -wham BrJnkinaan (RM. I..XX, 



the geographical data of his list. It is even more deplorable 
that not till the close of this 19th century was it realized that 
Hippias' construction is chronologically worthless! 

Yet these remarks are no refutation of Bum's words; we 
must apparently accept that Hippias concealed his artificial 
construction so well that for centuries the origin of the local 
indications remained undiscovered. 

Criticism of hypercriticism should start with a remark of 
Beloch the grand-master of hypercritics, that before Hip¬ 
pias there certainly existed lists of victors in Olympia. Hip¬ 
pias' study was based on archival material just like Aristotle's 
list of the PytMionikai. 

It is reasonable to assume that these older lists contained 
particulars which Hippias used for drawing up his list. There 
is no ground for the belief that Hippias should first have come 
across the war between Sparta and Messenia, and only after¬ 
wards have made bis list. The opposite is equally possible; the 
dating of the first Mcssenian war may have be^ based on the list. 

Both cases, however, imply the assumption that the dating 
of the war and the list were related. I wish to emphasize this, 
as Jacoby persists in arguing that the list of Olympic victors 
was nothing more than a ‘bare list', not mentioning historic 
events of a more general nature*. But if Hippias is to be 
regarded as a recorder dating either the first Messenian war 
in accordance with the list or vies versa, then his list no longer 
is a mere list of names: it acquires the makings of a chronicle. 

I believe the latter to be quite probable, more so indeed 
than Jacoby's theory. Hippias wish«l to draft a chronological 
system based on Olympiads 

19IS. p. 632} borrowed it. It has now found a place in many modern 
works: Wade-Gery inserted it in CAH III, p. S37 and Dunbabin 
supported it in his recent work The WetUm Greeks. 

* Grieck. Geuk.. I*. 2. p. 151. 

* Jacoby's idea of its evolution may be gathered from his Atthis, 
p. 281, note 51. 

* For this purpose he needed a list of champions. Me did not take 
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Cofaideriiig the time at which Hippbs appeatB it is clear 
that attempts like those of Charon and Hdlnnitus preceded 
him. The lists of these chroniders, too^ served a wider purpose 
than that oi providing a complete list of names; they^ too, 
were more than "banc lists’. The. drawing up of the list obvious¬ 
ly must precede the arranging of the events in the pattemj 
but it is contrary to reason to r^^ard lists and events as sepa¬ 
rate items. On the contrary, usually the list determEned the 
events, sometimes the oppo^dte is the case, and this implies 
that a mere list of names does not e^Kist. 

Burn's remark {aud there are many similar Ones in modem 
hteiatnre] is very elucidatirrg. Its positive side makes it dear 
that bare lists do not exist (and as snch it supports our oppo¬ 
sition against JaoohyJj and negatively its purport ia that with 
regard to tli^c chronographer's method it starts from the en- 
cepfion and states: first there was a chronology for the first 
Messenian war and afterwards the list was drawn up. The 
method was just the reverse, although oertain events may have 
inllueiiced the insertion in the list of the chief characters. 
In CivoMi^ however the chronologioaJ pattern ranks first. 

d The most impossible feat expected of Hippias has been 
disclosed by modern archaeological research, which^ to say the 
least of itj has confirmed the relative chronology of the dates 
of the founding of many Greek coloruES in Italy and Sicily. 
In this relative chronology, dating on the basis of Olympiads; 
played an important part. These foundsitions date back far 
beyond Hippias' time. I do not think it likely that Hippdas 
Or his successors fixed the foundation dates according to 
Olympiads in the absence of a written traditiQn, The argu¬ 
ments summarized by Onnbabin suggest a written tradition, 
be it ever so deficient in the hegiiming In any case, its 

the easy way but toot, all tba viebji?. into conBideratton. not «m- 
tLnJng htouelf to tbc 

^ Thf IVefteyn Grtikt, p. 44S. The acuod criticM rcmnr'kaof 

It. M. Cook (CR. p. lia-ltft) F, ViHird (Gnomon XXV, 

19S3. p. 9-1 *) do not refer to the letative chronology, 
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deficiency did not prevent Thncydides from relying on it 
(VI, 3) and the modem historian should watch his step 
before setting out to be more critical than Thucydides. If 
archaeology confirms that nearly always the relative chrono- 
1<^ of the foundation dates is in order, it implies that Hip- 
pias or the Hellenistic chronographers - who are supposed to 
have lacked written sources and obviously were unable to 
employ oral tradition for the piupose of comparing the foun¬ 
dation dates - had a prophetic intuition of what archaeolog¬ 
ists were to discover in the 19th and 20th century of our era. 
For the time being we shall be well advised to exclude the 
blessings of prophecy from the domain of history. Hippias 
the sophist certainly was not so blessed *. 

That Hippias was not a prodigy who advocated a personal 
and independent system is also shown by the fact that he. 
an Elean native, took the very list kept at Olympia in Elis 
as a starting point for the chronology. We find here the same 
patriotic element that inspired Hetlanicus when he published 
the list of Victors at the Camea for the greater glory of Lesbos. 

As far as Thucydides is concerned, he is certain to have 
set great store by the traditional dates for the founding of 
the western colonies. It is, however, not likely that he knew 
these dates through the lists of Olympiads • and it is there¬ 
fore advisable to enquire whether on other occasions he uses 
particulars of a dating according to Olympiads. On p. 42 
we stated that on two occasions he links an event with Olympic 
dates (III, 8; V, 49,1), but it is not certain whether he borrowed 
these particulars from Hippias or found them in an older list 
also known to Hippias *. As an example of what had already 

» In connection with this point d I take it. on the strength of my 
remarks nnder e, that Hippias already mentioned these foundation 
dates. 


* See K. J. Dover. Lm colonit»tuion4 dMa Sicilia in Tucididt iu«i. 
VI. 1953, p. 1-20. 


Cf. Comme Cemmentary, I, p. 2-^. Gomme evidently shares my 
View that the existence of bare liats without notes in the shape of a 
chronicle is very doubtfuL 'A summary history of a state.... could 
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been done before Thucydides Gomnie mentions the Priest¬ 
esses of Hera and the Kameonikai 'and perhaps the Olympic 
Victors by Hippias’ 

There, however, still is anothEr passage which should not 
be neglected in a disciission of Thucydides and the Olympic 
crij as it is used against the authenticity of the Olympic 
dates. In ThuCr 6, 3 we find the following: Si ksI 
tv '0>.v|i-nMi>L^ Aytivt aiSoXa: oi 

^»v[i|6(v¥eij WKi oS ip6A>Jt £n] TitTwamiti. 

The scholiast offers the story that Or^ippus of Megarawas 
the nimier who first cast bis loin-cloth in the race at the 
iStb Olympiad (730 B.C.) \ Viewed fneun the atamdpoint of 
Thucydides' time it wonld be Stran^ indeed to Speak of 
gu t:4Uk iweiSi^ ?r^iMcuTai. Plato,, too, says that 'not so long 
ago' Greeks regarded it ag disgraceful and ridiculo-us if men 
appeared nude (Re^p. 453 C); this statement too could hardly 
nafer to 730 B.C. 

Orsippu^ Ls known by sometbing else. He was a commander 
of the Megarians against the Corinthians and an inscription 
kept alive the memory of this successful campaign The 
inscription was composed of ft sijt-lincd Epigram attributed to 
Simonides- But his authorship hardly agrees with the early 
date for Orslppus. 

For all these reasons the passage from ThuoydidcS is said 

be given in chronicEB form. This vakahlc work wa? eontinunl 
thfougbngt tlie fourth century but munb of it had already been done 
beior'T TbgCydcdas had ggiApleted hi^. hiatory of the ArebidamUn 
war (whenever that was)'. 

' Jamoby's theory that prior to Herodotus only oral traditlnn 
eiiatsd also applica tg the ILit of Attieriiaji auctions., ^Fgire Aiikif 
w^ pubbshed OomuH! already rigtitly modsfied a statement by 
Jacoby lu Klio, 1^09, In this way: 'that the atebnn'a name was pre¬ 
served iiot in tba rtieniiury of Athenians bot in tJre record.' (CJaipiii, 
t, ngte b in Gonneetion with Herodotua VIII. £1. 1; KiTJwdiAHi] 
jpxcvtec tbe data of XenrEs' arrival Ln Atttca). 

* Cf. Gomjnep Comm., ad lUtCr 

> Fausanias ff, 44, E) had stiEE loan tbc original. Cf. Hbcha and 
HiEl, no. I. an inscriptinu from a ogpy of it from I^adrisn^ time. 
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to prove that the list of Olympiads and the corresponding 
dating are wrong K In my view the solution of our problem 
was long ago offered by Bdckh • who is backed by Brinkmann »: 
‘Potius inde ab Orsippo cursores deposuerant subligacula, 
retinuerant ceteri athletae quibus id minus incommodum erat 
ut luctatores, pugiles: hi paulo ante Thucydideam aetatem 
et ipsi abiecemnt'. If this statement is correct, how are we 
to interpret Plato's words and the epigram both appearing 
centuries after Orsippus? I believe Plato’s words to refer to 
the general custom prevailing at the time when for all branch¬ 
es of sport nudity was regarded as regular. If Simonides 
were the author of the epigram (a thing far from certain) 
nothing prevents us from assuming that he produced the 
poem in honour of Orsippus at the time that all athletes were 
permitted to appear in the nude, an event which focussed 
attention on Orsippus, the first nude athlete. The epigram 
itself says that the monument was made on an order from 
Delphi. This implies that it was not built (and that the poem 
was not made) as a spontaneous response of the community 
to the martial exploit. It ends up with mentioning Orsippus’ 
performance at Olympia, although it does not overlook his war 
record. There is nothing against regarding the establishment 
of the general rule concerning nudity at the Olympic sports 
as the occasion prompting the writing of this poem. 

If this view is correct then Thucydides' words may not be 
adduced against the authenticity of the list. 

It is uncertain whether Thucydides in using the words 
TtiXXat fn) Trinaurai bases this statement on an existing 
Olympic list. I do not think this probable, neither for the vague 
dating of the general rule mentioned, and even less so for 
the date of Orsippus’ victory. But the author of the epi- 

* Oouirne, too, admit*: 'It is probable that Ol. 15 is a mistake 
and that a shorter interval etaps^ between Orsippos' lifetime and 
Simonides’ epigram*. 

* KL Sekf. IV, p. 173. epee. p. 178. 

* RM, LXX, 1915. p. 626. 
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gram must hi^ve known the laltor for a fact. Of course, for 
him it jninkt hive been an oral tranittion tut the authority 
of Delphi guv's the epigram a more official character. J am 
therefoie inclined to bdieve that the poet knew a Jist, Thia 
is all the more protahle if Simonides - wlio is our earli^t 
authority for Lyturgua' pedigree - was the poet, Orsippus' 
militaiy feat also agrees well with the time in which the date of 
his victory is placed (J^O-R C-). The toimdiugof MegaraHyblaea 
in 73S/7, prior to Orsippus' success, may be interpreted 
as the rsult of distressing oirotimstanccs tauaing part of the 
population to emigrate. Later hfegattan settlements were east¬ 
wards; they were evidently the result of oqmmcrdal citpaiision 
{Chalcedon in the 25th Olympiad^ Byzantiiim in the dOEb}. 
No doubt there is something arbitrary in attributing the 
founding of a city now to economic depression, nOw to in¬ 
creasing prosperity, but in the present case the name is signifi¬ 
cant, In Wstem Megara cotonists gave their new settle¬ 
ment this name because neoeas-ity drove them, to make a 
new home. They did not go voluntarily and looked bach ivist- 
folly to what they left behind. Hence the name chosen lor 
their settlement I The colonists at Chalcedon and ByiantiuiUj 
so I presume^ were not familiar with this state of mind. 
However^ I do not wish to press the point. The main thing' 
is that in Megara's history thare is to oitr knowledge nathing 
inconsistent with the appeararace of Oj^ippus in the last quar¬ 
ter of the eighth century. 
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CHAPTER III 


AN ATTEMPT AT COMBINATION OF ERAS: 

PHEIDON OF ARGOS 

The chronology of the life of historic figures from the 
archaic period shows, I believe, that already before the days 
of the Hellenistic chronographers eras were intermingled and 
attempts at coordination were made. 

Striking evidence of the straggle for the chronological pat¬ 
tern is the dating of Pheidon of Argos ^ 

Genealogical chronology has three dates for Pheidon, wide 
apart. Two of these were current in the fourth century. 
Theopompus gives Pheidon the seventh place after Temenus, 
the founded of Argos *. According to genealogical tradition 
this brings the date at 900 B.C. According to Ephorus Phej- 
don is the tenth descendant of Temenus », which puts him in 
the middle of the eighth century*. The third date is based on 
our oldest source for Pheidon. Herodotus, VI. 127, stating 
that Pheidon's son was one of the suitors of Agariste. the 
daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, who is generally 
placed ca 600 B.C. Other data besides Herodotus' genealogical 

‘ Recent studies after the suminaiy by Belocb, Gntch. Gwh., 
I*. 2. p. 195 U. are: A. R. Burn in JHS, LV, 1935. p. 130; T. Len- 
schau in Philol,, XCI, 1936 and in Pauly-Wissowa 8,v. (1939). — D. 
W. Bradeen, TM* LManHiu war and Pktidon of Argot, TAPA, 78, 
1947, p. 223 ff. — Andrewes, Tko CoriniMian AcUuon and Pktidon of 
Argot. CQ. XLHI. 1949, p. 70 ff. - W. L. Brown. Pktidon’t aUegtd 
Atgintian cotnagt, Num, Cbzon., 6th Series, nos. 39-40, 1950, p. 177 
If. (On the ‘invention’ of coins, weights and measures attributed 
to Pheidon cf. Kleingnenther, IlfMToc EAprr^, Zur GtteMichtt tintr 
FragtsitHung, Philol. Suppl. 26, Heft 1,1933, p. 24). - A recent summa¬ 
ry by M. Th. Mitsos. Protopografkia ArgoHea (Bibl. of the Athenian 
Arch. Society. 36. 1952), s.v. 

* FGrHist. 115. fr. 393. * FCrHist. 70, fr. 115. 

* So ApoUodoras has the years 785/4-739/8. cf. FCrHist. 244, fr. 62, 
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information wiU be discussed lattr^ the main point now being 
that hl5 story, though not Mplicitly, gives a date conneseted 
with the tyrants of Sicyon. 

Now Pheidon plays a part in the history of the OJympic 
games. This is not connected with any sports event, which 
though spectacular is an everyday aifair paling before Phei- 
don's adiievement I Pheidon has won fame as the disturber 
of the general truce that was customary betweeri the Feto- 
ponnesdau States during an Olympic year. Through Jiis action 
on behalf of the Pisatans against the citi^ns of EJis, who 
wem aciustoined to arrange the games, the Pisatans became 
the organizers. These ganus were not recognised and the 
Elcans called them Anolympiad t, Africanus in Eusebius 
Cftron. Ij 1 96 declares that these events occurred on the occasion 
of the Sflth Olympiad (668 B.CJ. This agrees very well with 
Strabo'e comment (VIIT, 355) on the Olympiads of the Pisa- 
tans, although he and Strabo differ OTt details. According Co 
Strabo the first 26 Olympiads were celebrated under the 
direction pf Elia (776-676J followed by a Pisatars interlude of 
indefinite dnratiou. Africanus calls the first Pisatan Olympiad 
the 2Sth, followed by a contiQuous PIsatan interlude from 
OUO-Of.52 (66f>-572}. It is quite pebble to combiiiG these 
sources for our purpose. BO'th data pla.ee Phcadon's famous 
march on Olympia and his inferfenence in the organisation 
of the games in 668. 

Strabo's and Africaoua^ data can, however, not he reoon- 
ciled with Pausanias' informaticn. According to the lattefr 
the 8ch, 34th and ]04tti Olympiads were not recognized by 
the Eleanfi and were leaked upon aa Anolympiads, The first 
two of these Anolympdads were caused by a temporary sruprem- 
acy nf Ksa, the first by Pheidon's action, the other by the 
energetic king of Pisa, Pantaloon. The I C4th Olympiad is said 
to have been organized by the Fisataiis together with the 
Arcadians. There is no further evidence of Pisa's doTniniun 
Over Etig, the opposite is rather the case. Pisa's downfall is 
^ YT. 22, 2: FCrHlat, 4T6. ir, 7. 
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mentioned: after the 4dth Olympiad (556 B.C.) Damophon, 
Pantaleon's son, caused the Eleans to suspect him of having 
some designs against them; but when they launched an army 
against the land of Pisa he prevailed upon them by supplica¬ 
tions and oaths to go back peacefully. Under his brother and 
successor Pyrrhus the Pisatans tried in vain to secede from 
Elis. This passage shows Elis to have been regarded as the 
more powerful of the two. 

So the whole tenor of Pausanias' story differs from Strabo's 
and Africanus' data. Pausanias' date of the Anolympiad caus¬ 
ed by Pheidon clashes with both the other sources. According 
to him this was the 8th Olympiad (748 B.C.). Attempts have 
been made to reconcile the dates for the Olympiads according 
to these three sources by altering Pausanias* text, reading 
28 for 8 K Apart from the fact that this emendation is offered 
pour U besoin do la cause and therefore cannot be very con¬ 
vincing, the main objection to these attempts at smoothing 
out the differences lies in the remaining divergence between 
Pausanias' account of the relations between Pisa and Elis 
and that of the two other sources, particularly where the 
power of the two states is concerned. Pausanias maintains 
that Elis* hegemony over Olympia was seldom interrupted 
and that Elis took the lead in the struggle with Pisa, whereas 
according to Strabo and Africanus Pisa for a lengthy period 
dominated Ellis to the extent of taking complete control of 
the games. 

Attempts to decide which of the dates should be preferred 
will be vain so long as these chronological data cannot be 
linked together. However, a relation between them may be 
discovered without the expedient of glossing over the differ¬ 
ences. Various passages quoted in support indicate a conflict 
between the chroniclers who r^ard Pheidon's chronology as 
important and those who give first place to his connection 
with Olympia. The former place him in the beginning of the 

‘ Falconer. Weisaenborn, Fotberingbaro. Cf. Macan ad Horodot.. 
VI. 127. 
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ninths the latter in the second quarter of the seventh century^ 
which mafcefi a difference of two centuries. The cause of these 
diffeieiicea is obscure. In view of the unreJiahility of the 
genealogical chtonologyj particularly when it IS purely local 
(which was probably the case with the catalogue of Argos' 
kirtgg)j there are unliinited possibilities 

These glaring discrepancies must have been patent already 
in ancient tirncs. They indaced Ephorus to attempt a recon¬ 
ciliation of the data along genealogical lines. He was rot quite 
successful but he njanaged. to reduce the difference between 
the genealogical data of Argos and the Olympic data to hss 
than one hundred years. I would credit him with the inviention 
of the dating in the eighth Olympiad. Later this recon£tirui£> 
tion found its way into FausaniaSj combined with a record 
of the struggle between Pi» and Elis which deviated from 
the version current elsewhere. If this is a correct guiess, then 
wc might proceed further and perhaps find the sounoa from 
which the traditional account of this inter-state conflict sprang. 
I believe the source to he in ESis^ where in the course of time 
the humiliation of the Fisatan interlude was reduced to a 
minimum. Some ignommions facts could not be glossed over 
and the notorious Olympiad of 666 was one of them, its 
tradition evidently belng^ too strong, Pausanias" Elcan tradi¬ 
tion therefore mentions Fheid-on's biterlerenoe. 

The sfrcaHod emendatioTL O'f Pausanias' te?ct, then^ is not 
required but is no more than an ill-advised modem attempt 
at inverted harmony. The course followed by Pausanias' 
source mainly rieco.nciLed the Olympic year (the 2ath)' with 
genealogy, whereas modem Echotars take the opposite direc- 

' Shica the. publtcatjon ol Chft ins^pthm by 

(AJ A, XXXI, 1927, 452^ Cf. M. F. McGregor, CfaittArtWi Swjwfl 
find tht J^fluiAriEppiic Fwrtvtffi, TAP A, LXXII, ]94l, p. 26* ff.J the 
pooaibitlty of confujJng various twarccs of the nairte Fhcidoa is no 
longer sa aLmrfl aj it oau seenuid ftf. pu . but I am not prepared 
tel cKplEJn n Ftwidon Ol Argofl in the bcEijin-lng H?f the ytu century 
on this basis. 



tion by reconciling the result obtained by Pausanias' source 
with the original Olympic dating. 

If the above reconstruction of the tradition is correct it 
allows of still another conclusion. Connecting Pheidon with 
the 28th Olympiad comes to provide the oldest information 
that this method of dating was applied not only to the names 
of victors but to other events as well. Our reconstruction 
implies that such was the case even before Ephorus. It made 
him draft anew Pheidon's genealogy and, by inserting a number 
of generations (of 33J years?), lower his date by more than a 
century. Pheidon's dating in the 28th 0]3rmpiad was effected 
before Ephorus independently of genealogy. Hippias' name 
is mostly referred to in this connection. There is nothing 
against assuming that it is based on an ancient tradition 
regarding the list of victors itself, which possibly mentioned 
Pheidon’s forceful interference. The very fact that the dating 
in 668 B.C. does not seem to be corroborated by the other 
chronological systems in my opinion proves the uniqueness 
of this date, which remained undisputed till Ephorus started 
on his chronology and till Elis' chauvinism attempted to 
deny the historicity of the Pisatan interlude. The result of 
the combination of Ephorus* harmonizing reconstruction and 
this chauvinism is to be found in Pausanias. 

Pausanias who is far from dependable in chronological 
matters placed (II. 24, 7) the battle at Hysiae when Sparta 
was defeated by Argos in 669/6. With his customary lack of 
method he probably borrowed this information from a chro¬ 
nological system which dated the Anol^nnpiad in 668, the 
first year of Argos' actual hegemony over the Peloponnese *. 

Finally we come to the data in Herodotus whose dating 
differs completely from those disciissed above. According to 
him Leocedes, son of Pheidon of Argos, was one of the suitors 
of Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes, the tyrant of Sicyon. 

^ Cf. Andrewes, loc. eii. Wade-Gety offers the attractive bnt bold 
suggestion that the gymnopaediae were instituted after this Spartan 
defeat with the object of propitiating the gods (CQ. XUII, 1949, 
p. 79-6I). 
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She inamed the Athenian M'e|adeSj an Atcmaeonid. The 
marriage cannot have been later than tbe cightiiEs of the sixth 
centuTy, A son of the marriage was Cieisthenea, the Athentan 
legislator. There is no doubt that Herodotus refers to the 
famous Pheidgn of ArgoSj for he mentions his activity in 
Olympia. The translation of mUt; by "descendant' is an extreme 
expedient only to be resorted to when no O'ther means arc 
available, btit this is not the case. 

Until recently the salntion favoured, by Lehmann Haupt 
and others that the reference is to two different bearers of 
the name Pheldon was discarded as unsatisfactory. I believe 
that this disapproval may d [appear in the face of the inscrip¬ 
tion of Nemea dboovened in 1926 as a reauH of the excavations 
by the University of Cincinnati, It runs as follows: 

pa ividcxiE dll. 

IlfflVKpiTWv iv NepifiL 

TO K>je9v«[o, 

The inscription dates from the 6th century. As the ^Temean 
games were instituted m 573 the inscription cannot be older 
than 567j for if Aristis actually won four victories in the bienni¬ 
al Netnean games this could not have been possible before 
567 The inscription shows, that at the time of Agariste's 
marriage there was a Pheidon of Gieonae. This p!ac& was 
under strong influence from Argos, 

In view of this inscription I am inclined to regard the 
assumption that Herodotus was deceived by a name noto¬ 
riously connected wftli the great Argivo tyrant as not alto¬ 
gether improbable, tn that case Fheidon, father of Leocedcsj 
is not the same as the great tyrant of Argos who controlled 
the Peloponnese. Confusion was greatly increased because 
Leocedts' father also wa.s a prominent figare. ThEs may be 
gathered from the tradition which credits Fheidon with the 
invention of coinage in Greece [at Aogina]. Brown studied 
this tradition and concluded on good grounds that tbe first 
^ Cr. HcGMeor, tue. tit. 
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Aeginetan coins date from the last decade of the 7th cen¬ 
tury K Brown now follows Lenschau's dating of Phcidon of 
Argos (a dating in which Lenschau stands alone and which 
is rightly rejected by Gomme) and makes Pheidon live in the 
third quarter of the 7th century. Brown admits that at that 
time Algos cannot have ruled over Acgina, but does not 
question the intention of the old sources to connect the great 
Pheidon of Argos with Aegina. If there were two Pheidons, 
then possibly Leocedes’ father, a well-to-do Peloponnesian 
gentleman and not necessarily ruler over Argos, was closely 
connected with Aegina and from that island handled his 
commercial enterprises. In the days of Pheidon of Argos, for 
whom the dating of the 28th Olympiad appears to be the only 
definite point, coinage is out of the question. Wade-Gery 
attempted to interpret the Perachora inscription (dated be¬ 
tween 750 and 650) as a votive inscription relating to the 
offering of the ancient 'money' consisting of iron ApcXol. The 
offering is thought to be a form of demonetizing of the iron 
on the occasion of the introduction of minted money 
by Pheidon. Even if the reconstruction and the translation 
of the inscription arc accepted some difficulties remain un¬ 
solved. The inscription runs: 

«Y® X*u9[oX«vt xetfioi ev auJXcu 
'I, a drachma, o white-armed Hera, have been deposited 
in the courtyard'. 

Brown rightly points out that both the ideas of with¬ 
drawing from circulation and of demonetizing are anachro¬ 
nistic. If the consecration of the ApeXot has any historical 
meaning at all, it proves that they still represented money 
and that coined money was still an unknown thing. If we take 
into consideration the last possible dating given to this in¬ 
scription by the archaeologists, viz. 650, and also the dating 

* Sum. Chron. 1950, supported by E. S. G. Robinson, Coins /rem 
Epkssian ArUmision. JHS. LXXI. 1951. p. 156-167, spec. p. 166. 
CL G. R. Jenkins, Gre*k NumumaHct Historia II. 1953, 

p. 214-226. spec, p. 215. 
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of Phicidtui of Argos Ir the only not too unoertiiin year 
then it swnw very lik-ely that the tyriiit of Ai^oa lived in a 
tlmic when coined money was unknov^n. This is quite differ¬ 
ent in the case of the Fheidon referred to hy Hcrodiotus. 
WTieu we are dcaliog with the chronological problems con¬ 
nected with the relations between Olympic and genealogical 
dating, which arc Sufficiently complicated in themselves, he 
should be eliminated Herodotus' oonfusion had important 
■consequences. His rsference to the piTp* was elabo¬ 

rated by Ephofus and linked with the tradition that the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian coinage und measures were Acginetan *. 

Attempts have not been wanting to utilise the scanty data 
about the political and mititaiy history of the eighth and 
seventh century for the dating of Pheidon of Argos. I men¬ 
tioned already the significance attributed in this connection 
to the battle of Hysiae. In the article mentioned ahove Bra- 
deen tried to establish a connection between Pheidon and the 
Lelantine war. Both his results and those obtained by An- 
drewes agree well with the above reconstruction of the con¬ 
flict in chronology. They both arrive^ by different routes, at 
the same conciosion to which our examination led us; Pheidon 
of Argos ruled Over the Peloponnese iu the first half of the 
seventh century. The keystone for the dating of his reign 
and his activities is the ^th Olympoad. But there was to be 
a hard fight before dating according to Olympiads, hero em¬ 
ployed incidentally audi as a result of Pheidon's radical action^ 
could Supersede the genealogical chronology, For the sup¬ 
porters of the latter method, however, the persistence of the 

’ Tfac sACQAd. rtJa.'ticiEi t[> AfgiijA is. DUhnO'WCi, J. C. 

Milne (rA* tepBamit faTwy SoJoa., Heaperia. XIV, I9+S, pp. 230- 
245) has Lbis attractJ'Vfi thaoryi We kncivr UiAt in the 7-111 eentDiy 
AegiAU for soertb time a moi'Djapeil'^ of ov^njuts trade. Very likely 
Pheidon (to Milne tbia ia the tyrant of Argos, ncit Htrodotus' Pbai- 
don) had hia mooay mbited ttue^a. H« dtaws a psxaLLei. ivitli tke 
courttriti whicb during th* vrqrld had ttieir looti'cy minted 
Lk London. 

* FCrHtst, ?0. fr. 176 and Jaeoty'a Comm., IlC, 
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unusual dating of Pheidon's action in Olympia held a warning. 
It appeared now that a chronological pattern was possible 
wthout reconstracting genealogies and that under favourable 
circumstances (i« casu Phcidon’s spectacular action) it could 
be maintained independently of current genealogies. The at¬ 
tack so made on the genealogical chronology is clearly de¬ 
monstrated by Ephonis* attempt at reconciliation revealed 
by Pausanias* dating Pheidon’s action at the time of the 
eighth Oljunpiad. It should also be noted that Aristotle 
evidently supports the dating of Pheidon in connection with 
the 28th Olympiad as he mentions Pheidon among a group 
of older tyrants. Of the younger ones he mentions Panaetius, 
Cypselus and Peisistratus *. 

Herodotus datings are more often based on contamination 
of widdy divergent data. In the present case of Pheidon it 
is the similarity of names which causes him to assimilate two 
figures, the tyrant of Argos and the father of Leocedes. In 
the case of the Cypselid Periandcr the error is not so easily 
explained. On the rule of Cy'pselus and the Cypselids in 
Corinth the non-Herodotcan traditions agree: Cypselus ea 
657/627, Periander ca 627/587, Psammetichos ca 587/4 •. 

According to III, 48 Herodotus’ account of the conflicts 
between Sparta and Samos in 524, those events took place under 
Periandcr, one generation previously. If a generation is equal 
to 35 (or 33i) years Periander is supposed to have lived in 
560 when he actually had been gone for more than a quarter 
of a century. Beloch and Lenschau reject the uniform tradi¬ 
tion of the other sources and keep to Herodotus’ dating*. 
This gives for the three tyrants mentioned the years 612/584, 


• Polit. 1310b, 19 and 27. 

• Cf. Aiiitot. Polit. 1315 b. 22; Diodorus VII. 9. 2/5 (going back 
to ApoUodoxus). Diog. Laert. I, 95 (going back to Soaicntas); Nlcol. 
Damasc., FGrHiat, 90, tr. 57 ff., agreeing partly with Herodotus 
V, 92 and at least not contradicted by Epborus, PGrHist 70 
it, 178. 

• For Lenschau see PhiloL, XCI, 1936. p. 288 it. 
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&a4/544 and 544/541. Why &U other literary seunccs ^ frgixi 
Aristotle until the chroncigrephcr& ol the third oentury of our 
era should have been mistalten remains unexplained. On the 
other bandj can we explain Herodotus' error? As I seeitj there 
are two possibilities, The first one is off ered by VaJiGroningeri: 
'The case is perhaps that Herodotus r^ardod Pttiander as 
a oantempoiaiy of Solon, both belonghig to the Seven Sages, 
whilst Solon ia said to be a contenoporary of Cioesua (1,29^ | 
f prefer not to suspect Herodotus of confusing persons but 
to SBtk the solution in the world which here probably 
stands for a generation of [00 years, {of, p. 66 and p. 83}. If 
Herodotus or his source used the term vewj. wpiTtpov for a 
period of IDO yeans, it brings us up to the time of Petiander's 
entrance upon his office. If this exphuiation is correct, then 
Plutarch, wheu he related his story, already repiaced the one 
YfWrr, by three and so restored the meaning of the word ourrent 
with Herodotus®. It goes without saying that any alteratiou in 
Herodotus' text which on the example of Plutarch maJ«5 it 
refer to three generations is an unwarranted paliiative. 


^ H. R. W. Sm Lth'a archacologiGaJ argumentG in favour of the low 
chroaoto^y {Uoiv. of C^fforaia FubUeatEons to otass. Aroh.. Vol. F, 
or. IP, lire En^nigiiB bot unDoavLoelLi 

Tlic dtaappuTAucc of CotJnthiaci pottery unaevt he vounocted 
with dut ood of the CypselidB dated ia S5P, aa Lato Coiuithua vaas 
eontiOoed tt> be loacle till OftcB' 5JCi (L, Quartet van t'ffoi'il. Da Ciiri^ 
pflrt rfp Grifittfft* K-tfuff dV t» yefi jauw, IV; He 

vfin dt KmnthiKhe ireuta. Bullelio vaa de VerDenlglos tot 
Bevaidedllg vao da kenola dcr antieko beschaving, XVIII, 19^, 
L-l 1). Mojtkjvctj if in CoAnth the dyuMtic catRstroptic wb* rtBpona- 
ibln for the coramic catastrophe, why netthex at Sparta nor at Argot 
dEd political troublei; aOc^irLpauy the disappearance of tbe natigrial 
pgttery? Here r3 wcU aa 5u Corinth nearfy at the saino time Attic 
vases wen iinportad and imitated bcoausa of their sepenox quality. 
This L) ill my Oplgign the aoEe neaSgn wlty CoAnUiian vases had ba 
matte place for Attio pottery all over the Greek world. 

^ Commeutary Hereifehti' Hiitoriin, III. p. 2^. 

* De Maligo. Herod., 2 ^'- 
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CHAPTER IV 


RECONCILING METHODS OF DATING: 
KING THEOPOMPUS 

King Theopompus the Eurypontid, mentioned by name 
by the poet Tyrtaeus (fr. 4 D) in connection with the conquest 
of Messenia, has in ancient times been dated in various 
ways It was the verses of Tyrtaeus which made httn 
a central figure in the schedules of the old chronographers 
and at the same time a challenge to modem scholars who, 
very ingeniously, but rarely with conviction, arrange and con¬ 
front the ancient datings. 

§ I. Dating According to the Spartan List of Kings 

Our best plan is to refer to our oldest source, Herodotus. 
In VII, 204 and VIII, 131, 2 he gives the genealogy of Leo¬ 
nidas and Leotychidas, i.e. of the Agiads and theEurypontids. 
The following list contains the names of the Icings and the 
years according to the counting by generations of 40 years 
in the form in which it was probably used by Hecataeus *. 



Heracles 

(1330) 


Hyllus 

(1290) 


Geodaeus 

(1250) 


Aristomachus 

(1210) 


Aristodemus 

(1170) 

Eurysthenes 1130 

Procles 

Agis 

1090 

Eurypon 

Echestratus 1060 

Phytanis 


‘ Datings are given in Busolt, CrMk. Gtsek.. I, p. S89, A. 4. Cf. 
Poralla, Protopographu itr La^*daimoni«r, 1913, pp. 63, 153. 

* It should be noted that in Herodotus' phase ol cbrooology st 
least in the data be provides, a definite duration of a generation it 
not included. 
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Leobotes 

1010 

Polydectes 

Dory ss as 

970 

Eunomus 

Agasilaus 

930 

Charilaus 

Archelaus 

390 

Nicander 

Teleclfis 

050 

Theopompus 

Alcamenes 

310 

Anaxandridas 

Polydgrus 

770 

Archidamus 

Eurycrates 

730 

Anaxilftus 

Anaxander 

690 

Leotychidas 

Eurycratidas 

650 

Hippocratidas 

Leon 

610 

AgsSlaus 

Anaxandridas 

S70 

TJenares 

Leonidas 

530 

Leotychidas 


In this schedule Theopompios is pJaccd at SSO-fltO. Various 
chronographera made alterations in this catalc^^ej u summary 
of which is given l.a. by ForaUa 

We are not concerned with these alterations, as our only 
object is to use the dating of Theopompua as an illustration 
of the struggle for a pattern to fix historic events. 

For this reason, apart from Theopompus' place in the Eury- 
pontid list, part of this genealogy giving Tbeopoinpus^ des¬ 
cendants in another )ine Ss of importancE. Leotyghidas suc¬ 
ceeded DeniaratuSr The latter was a lineal descendant from 
Theopompus but his rights were successfully questfoned by 
hia enernieSr Herodotus gives the |enea!cgy of the collateral 
branch, Fausanias provides the list of Demaratus' ancestors 
{HI. 7, 5), 

Herodotus VIII, 13T Pausanias HI, 7^ 5 
Theopompus Theopompus 

Antmandridas Archidamus 

Aiehidanius Zeuxidamus 

Ana:Eilaus Anaxidarnus 

LeotychidaS Atchidamus 

Hippocratidas Agasicles 

^ ci/., p. 1^]. 
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Agesilaus Ariston 

Menarcs Demaratiis 

Leotychidas 

But Herodotus spoils this picture by his remark that only 
two direct ancestors of Leotychidas, his father Menares and 
his grandfather Agesilaus, were not kings, whereas the others 
were. This places the modem investigator before the dilemma 
of either accepting Herodotus and rejecting Paosanias, or 
the reverse. Attempts have not been wanting to reconcile 
both statements. The favoured one is an alteration in Hero¬ 
dotus' text (C' in stead of bringing the number of non- 
rulers from two to seven, which is needed to reconcile Hero¬ 
dotus' text with Pausanias' list of names. It is not surprising 
that many balk at such a drastic alteration in Herodotus' 
text in favour of a much later tradition K An attractive 
suggestion which comes from G. Dum *, makes the splitting 
of the two branches take place after Hippocratidas. The 
reconstructed picture is then as follows; 

Hippocratidas 


Agasicles Agesilaus (=> Agis, Hrdt. VI, 65) 

Ariston Menares 

Demaratus Leotychidas II 

The suggestion has been adopted by Poralla and others 
after him including Kroymann 

What rmnains unexplained is; a the absence of Anaxan- 
dridas in Pausanias’ list, and b the appearance of the names 
Zeuxidamus, Anaxidamus and Archidamus in that list. 
Attempts at reconciling these anomalies are connected with 
the appreciation of other systems dating Theopompus. It is 
worth while to examine these systems in the first place. 

In my view - I am anticipating - none of these solutions 

* So Beloch in Hermes, XXXV. 1900, p. 254 U. 

* Spart. K^htiftlisUn, IS78. 

* In a 'Beilege' with his Pausanias und Rhianos, 1943. 
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or exfitaintioiis h satisfactory because already In antiquity 
no leneraHy accepted reconciliation of thc&t syatems was 
attained. 

Yet Hetodotus' statement that all the peisona fndudcd in 
Leotychidas II’s genealogy were kings except the two tiist 
ones, {irX^jv Sihoiv Ttiu Acw>]((®Kt w™^e^e^vtuv)j 

iJK. Menares and AgegiJaus, may^ L htheve, be explained in a 
different way. I start again from the word denoting a 
period of 100 years. On the presumption that Herodotus heard 
from his infonnaiit that Leotychldas" lineal ancestors had not 
ruled "for two yewmI' and that he interpreted this inforenation 
as 'during two genemtions of kiugs"^ it is quite feasible that 
in his work he wrote instead of 'two generadons of kings' 'the 
two first rnentipned (vij. in the list) alter Leotyehidas'. His 
informant presumably spoke of 200 years, according to 
the Spartan computation on the basis of generations, live 
times 40 years, that mcxns five persons. These five then are 
Anaxilaus, Leotychidas i, Hippocratidas, Agestlaiiis and Me- 
nares. The only remaining diffcrtncc belwocti Fausaiikis and 
Herpdotus lies in the fact that FausanEai does not mentton 
Theopompus' successor in Herodotus' list, Anaxandrtdss, We 
shall have to search for a motive fox' leaving Anaxandridas 
Out in Pausanias' system. Even if this could not be found, it 
would not conflict with this explanation of HEnodetus VIII, 
t^E, 3, because the explanation Is based on Herodotus him¬ 
self and leaves Pausanias oat of accO'Unt. The fact that the 
sixth ancestor of both kings Demaratus and Leotychidas H 
is the same in both genealogies, vis. Archidamus. incidcntaJly 
lends particular support to our conjecture; but it is o-f even 
greater importance that this interpretation is in close agree¬ 
ment with the use of the word in two other passages 

in HerodotuSj os has already been pointed out (11. 1^, 4 arid 
IHj 46, I). If our interpretatiou ia comcetj the confusions in 
the genealogical chronology ore strikingly illus t rated by these 
tliree e3<amples: 

II, 145, 4:5 times 35 is Confused With 'I time£ 2S. 
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Ill, 46, 1: the ycvr^ of unspecified dtuation (probably the 
yrtcfi of Herodotm' own computation. i.e. 
year) is confused with the lOO year 
VIII, 131, 3: twice 100 is confused with 5 times 40. 

Beloch's objection (loe. cit.) against seven generations may 
also be raised against five, albeit to a smaller degree. Beloch 
regards it as inconceivable that Leotychidas belonged to a 
collateral branch which for seven generations bad not been 
in power, as this would imply that each Eurypontid ruling 
after Theopompus had only one male descendant, which would 
make it necessary after Demaratus’ dethronement to fall back 
on a collateral line which had branched off seven generations 
earlier. I do not regard this as a serious objection, less so since 
the seven generations have been reduced to five. In view of 
the Speutan population policy as we know it from later periods, 
limitation of the family to the one son is very plausible. I find 
in Beloch's conclusion which he regards as unacceptable a 
support for my conjecture. If this is correct it proves once more 
that in the counting of the Spartan kings by generations a 
duration of 40 years served as a standard, which places Theo¬ 
pompus according to the Kings* List in the years 8SO/6IO. 

§ 2. Dating According to the Olympic Era and Tyrtaeus 

Theopompus, apart from figuring in the Spartan list of 
kings, is also connected with the list of Olympic victors, 
although he is not mentioned by name. After the eleventh 
Olympiad (736) the list holds no more Messenian victors. 
This led some scholars to the conclusion that after that date 
the Messenians had run into trouble, and on this basis they 
regard the year mentioned as the beginning of the first Mes¬ 
senian war. It is, however, also possible to hold Hippias of 
Elis responsible, who, according to tradition, drew' up the 
'OXupTctovucMv divcrfpa^. It would seem, then, that Hippias 
considerably underrated his successors, for not till the nine¬ 
teenth century did a modem scholar recognize his indirect 
dating of the Messenian war] (cf. p. 46 supra). 
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In my view the tradition which lies at the back of Hippias' 
statetnent was a very ancient onCj already reflected in Tyr- 
taeua' ver^ics: 

paaiAijiK ©caitdiintPh 

Sii e&oprw eipni/cpmir. 

Dating of the conquest attributed by Tyrtaetts to TheO’ 
pompus must he based on the date ol Tyrtaeus himself ^ 

This date is roiifhly speaJiing the middle of the seventh 
century. The following verses which are part of the same 
fragment mate it possible to dale the conquest O'f the Messe- 
nian land or of its chief stronghold" 

ifjjqj’ (t4vl|v S* tjiixowx’ braaxff.^SvW 
vuXt(A4w< fitiei, '^XoHji^pQVd (y^€rm^. 

iratiptiJV ■jjiirrijMUtf TcatTepcc' 
elaMFrip S" *1 piv kxtv nioiMt >arefivTsc 

iptOyev (wvi^oo^r Ap£uv. 

Hero three dates are given; 

a the battle for an qnspotified town orccuintry lasted nine¬ 
teen ycars^ 

6 the battle ragedj aa the poet puts it, during our fathers 
father's litelLme, two generatlcns ago, 

r Tlic following rtiiunka aiv bjised on Iho poet's traditiocnl dating. 
Attempts ol modern brides to quHtion this dating ■" th« tniddte of 
the Bevpoth ceatary hftv-c fiulbd- The irio^ft radtcal of these attampte 
ia by Ed. Schwartein Hctjum, XXMIV, IS99. CE. H. Woil, Lit JWgiM 
eb Tyti/t. Joani. dw aavaula. 1699, teptembre, p. 54d. If- who eon- 
clusivvL^ rtlutjM- Schwwrti'i opltilori op ilw poet'B dating shortly 
after Schwarte^ seiasaticitial artiqlB appeered.. Weil's article was later 
TcpuhLishtd In }»i» Etudis stty greffH*, iWO. p. 193 

Ainopgic the modcLn views \vhdjch again with the aiicapSed 

cladog of the pMt are: W. Jutger. Tyt'fdiflj eltsF dit usaflrB Anti 
Enii. Akad., 1532). - C- H. Bowra. Early Gm/t Eiifistt, 
1938, p. 53 If. - H. Lr Lotituor, Tf\f hppfUf phaianx, v^h tptfial 
nftrttK* te ihe pMntJt of HrpiiJecfius flHd Tirriadiil, BSA, JCLII. 
L947, pp. 76/133. A fiervey, though noL comptete, of reconl Btud.iea 
by A. Rarigaizi. CcHirituto al twrv Tirfea, La Parota del PaSBato. 
faao. XyiL 1951, p- IK. 
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i iu the twentieth ]reax the Me££emaiis fk4 from the Ithc»itiB 
highlajids. 

The CLurent mterpretalion at CIigsb indicaUana ta be found 
in Strabo (VIII^ S, 6) who goes hack to Ephorus.aniJI in Fsuasa^ 
niai (I Vj 15, 2] and is accepted, I believE rightly, by most of the 
modem ach&Ura. The Hines are regarded as closely linked iflith 
the lin^: 

■^(ituipCii tpi>^ Oierfiifjtntji, 

fiv Meso^viitv cUo|iir/ E^pd^ccx>v. 

Theopampo^ was the conqueror oi Messenia. The £tn|g|le 
for its possession 4tnp' a-irV (or for the chief stronghold 
Ithome) lasted for twenty years. The Spartans gained the 
victory two generations before the p*et. So ii the poet lived 
in the middle of the seventh century the war under Thao- 
pompus must be placed seventy or eighty years earlier. In 
this manner we arrive at the dating ca 73!>-7l0 fcr the victory 
and the end oi the war. It agrees with the date from the list 
of Olympic victors for the beginning of the war. 

In connection with the latter, modern critics are wont to 
say: self’evidently the list agrees iivith Tyrtaeos, being drawn 
up according to the above interpretation of the verses quoted. 
There is no proof for this opinion. If it is cornect, and if Hip- 
pias is the author of the list, then the current interpretation 
goes back to the fifth century [a fact that should dispose the 
advocates of a different interpretation to modesty). In view 
of Brinkmann's arguments in favour of the authenticity of 
the list of Olympic Victors \ I ajii, however, rarher inclined 
to assume two independent sets of data, in the list and in 
Tyrtaeus, lending support to the dating of Theopompus in the 
second half of the eighth century *. 

1 Iw, cri. 

* Hippiaa' work of coni!tri).ti3gn Oiccording' to hypercritrea i& net 
neatrktitd ta the Mceaenian and Spartan vittma. H* ia picteisd aa a 
man rumouigin^ m s11 sorts ot family tTadiCicna in laviy Gr«k cLties. 
He shoaid then baw drawn a list eJ all vicEora (ooE merely oi the 
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Now a modem scholar, Kroymann, has doniod the connec¬ 
tion between the above first two verses in Tyrtaeus (fr, 4 D) 
and the fragment dealing with the twenty yeajfs' conflict. He 
baJieii this denial tm the version of the first two words in the 
manuscript according to Strabo, where we find 'reiSs 

{oisep' fLftUTfiu BtJ. He regards this ^ as a mistalre in writing, the 
correct words being These words arc said to refer 

to a stronghold (IthomeJj and their antecedent would be an 
expression like <rinu The argument sceius un- 

impijrtant as the reading aiso jsermits a reference 

to Itbome, but the intention is to dissociate the twenty years' 
war from king Theopompus. The argument is based on an 
historical reconstruction whidi was also offered, independEntly 
and with a different purpose, by MUs Chrimos \ who argues 
as follows: 

Sparta's rule over Blesscnta developed gradtiELlly. The two 
Messenian wars of tradition were merely episodes in the whole 
of the conflict between Sparta and the later helot regions. 
Theopompus' victory is a phase in the conflict, not its termina¬ 
tion. The capture of the city is another phase. It is misleading, 
so goes the argument, to group the fragments in such a manner 
that the first two verses of fr. 4 (D) form a whole with what 
follows. 

There is certainly no harm in pointing out that nothing 
compels us to believe that Sparta gained control over the 
helots Only through two wars, that of Theopompus aaid the 
other at Tyrtaeus' time, as is done both in the old tradition 
and in most modem commentaries. Miss Chrimes contributed 
some valuable remarks on this question. If we agree with her 
that the fragments of Tyrtatus handed down to us refer, when 


rraftiiuff ooTTCEp<TT>[U'niS with ■□ctkl Lraditiees. I subscribe to Drtnk- 
BoancL'fl rsmsrk (p. 633) ; 'um auf dUac Wci« die J-iste zustande aa 
wolle man sich iitn aicizdn vorsEcIlen tied ^naucr ausnt?Jcii''r 
Q. p, 4B. 

^ KroymsiLQ, ep. rtl., p. I4£ ff. 

* jt-ndidnT £pariii, p. .200 U. 
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they deal with war, to episodes from the Messenian war of bis 
day, the question arises why Sparta's enemies shnald be 
pictured as forruidable, weli-armed and weU-trained o(pp<f- 
nents- That would have been icnpqssihlic if these Opponents 
were the Messenians who two generations before had been 
definitely beaten. Such a fantastically quick recovery is not 
to be supposed in the case of these gcueraliy isolated hill 
peoplc- 

On these grounds Miss Chrimes proposes a new interpreta¬ 
tion of the following lines of Tjrrtaeus (fr, & D): 

UCTTIEp £vOL ^CLpjpCVlKj 

SEOTOiafjvoLg'i fnti 

i^pjtou Seooiiv >i^pTr^]v 

They are said to refer to the seiHs of the Messenian lords 
whom Sparta, desiring to act as their liberator, incited to rise 
up against tbeir tyrants 

In view of the uncertainty about the historical frame of 
these fiagments ^ the possiblHLy that this may he the 
correct interpretation should not be excluded. It lacks great 
probability however, beoause it seems unlikely, on psycho¬ 
logical grounds, that deriding the serfs in Messenia could 
iueite them to revolt against their Messenian masters and side 
with those who ridietded them cornpariri| them to asses 
weighed down hy great burdens, 

' It is the Mfiaaenians, tliat ie the Uotian arietixraic]^ in Meseenia, 
whd are tieiiig accii.sed oppitsaiug thei:* aerl'i, -vrhJle the aerfa in 
their turn ems derided for their jtupid loyrJty to their maUrrs In 
the face of opprassioa (Chrimea, op. fit., p. 291). 

t Tuts uncarCainty ha^ lacentLy h«ea atiHaad by Hieimood, Tht 
Lyc^trgflin rffonriai ^paria, JUS, LXX^ (96fl, p, *2 li-, partic. SOIL 
He qucGtiona, on good grounda. that Tyrtaeus frag. I providc-i ^ 
argument Lo favour of tha thaory that in hLa tiiuo Sparta still had 
Uia tribal ariny. The: poet '9 caLL en bi; conteirip<jniTiB rAay n'ell rafer 
to a glorious past, Tbo UHULtLon of tba Hoiian tribes hti in with tliu 
rnlrcdpeot auJ does not refer to a aituation stiU obtaining in tbe 
jwt'a lifetime. 
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Ttierp. is anottier possibility which Miss Chriina overlaokied. 
She presumes that the last mentioned fragment refers eitherK 
according to the traditional interprctatiouK to fhs situatiem 
after Thtopompiis' war (the final subjection of the Messemans, 
a possibility she rejects), or to the situatioiu in feudal Mesgenja 
it^f. A third possibility is that the poet presents a general 
picture of a conquered people and wishes to encourage his 
Spartans to mahe the best effort because the defeated arc 
liable to sink into a position of aerfdom. It is no small 
wonder, then, that Fausanias' source made these words, 
which originally had a general bearing, refer to a historical 
reality obtaining after the Spartan victory. 

More important than these conjectures based on inade¬ 
quate data is Mias Chrimes' remark that the first Mess*- 
nian war was merely a continuation of the gradual conquest 
which had been going on for several generations before that 

Line 3 of fragment 4 (U) pictures Messenia as arable land; 

iya&iv fiiv ipouv, 51 

Th^e words, however, do not at all fit the whole landscape 
called by this name later. TTiis, too, leads Miss Chrimes to the 
conclusion that the first Messenian war under 'IheopoEnpLis 
subjected to Sparta only part of the land that later was 
called Messenia. This may be a sound argument; only we do 
not know the oonteitc of this hne in Tyrtaeus" poem. The 
question is whether these words refer to the first war or to 

^ Chrimes, vp, eii,, p- 2^5- It ia bardly probable tln»t with 

UotuAT should have a different muriing from that with ly'rtaen;, so 
Mis Cbriuea argues. Sba huda in epic tradition aup|>ort for tbe 
opinion that origijsally nuact 'tha xnidd Ic region'^ tbc bCKnltr 

territory between the late MyccuMan tiiigdortis oi Pytoa and Lace* 
dumon. Aa a raaulb ol continuing Spartan conqutata, M«rar,vif| is 
supposed to have acquired the meaning of "part of western Mease- 
cla" {ai the whole country was later called} up to and Including Mt, 
lEhoniE. Mill CluHines regards this as a geograpbicol inclLcaLlon a 
parallel cf wbicb is to be fuuiuJ in ILiad II. S&l/f and I3E, bcy/jd. 
The argument is not vary convincing. 
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a p<efiod two geii€TatioQS later. In this rcsj^ect IdisE Chrimes 
<Jifferg completely fn?m Kroytnatin. SJifi believes, everything 
in fragment 4 ^D) to refer to 'the first war' under ThGopompug, 
whereas KToymann wparates the first two lines from the rest. 
In his view TheopOmpuS should be dated earlier and the Qon- 
quest referred to in the lines 4 ff. shoiilel be placed after his 
death I liavc no hesitation heiie In taJdng Misa Chiimies' 
side, with the exception of verse 3: 

Mcuo^yijv ayo-div piv Spotiv, dlyadiv ^ 

My translation woold be; 'It rs a good thing to plow {the fields 
of] Messenia and also a good thing to cultivate if'. Tyrtaeus 
encourages here the Spartans not to abandon the good land 
that carne into thoir possession two generations before If 
the poet actually mearis to convey that the conquest made 
by their anc^stora should not be abandoned, perhaps there 
was some rhetorical eiMggeraticm in his exhortation^ giving 
the impression that ail the land added by Theopompus to 
the Spartan territory was OKceUent arable soil. The arguments 
in favour of a gradual oonqutst of the later helot region in so 
far as they are based on the name "o* seem to b« 

very convincing. 

Evidence that the conflict was not restricted to the two 
wars of tradition ie only tc be found in the tradition of the 
second war. Tyrtacijs mentions a severe trial of strength. I 
agree with Miss Chrimes that this trial would be improbable 
if Tbcopompus had managed to bring about sucb a complete 
subjection as both ancient and modem scholars, wonld have 
ns believe. On the other hand^ it would be absurd to reduce 
the two wars mentioned in the ancient tradition to two of 
many encounters or gueriUa-wans that had been fought for the 
conquest ol Messenia. According to the first two lines ot 
Tyrtaeus (ft. 4) it is an estabbshed fact that Theopornpus 

1 Sec p. .06. 

* KnoyniaEiD'a tninBlation ciC,, p. Hb): 'MessMLia alwuld bo 
cultivated' has to bo rdetod. 
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gave a strong impulse in the direction O'f Spartan supremacy. 
Then Messenia (whatever the oxtent ijf its territory was) was 
reduced and its citizens no Longer had part in the Olympic 
games. We cannert follow Kroymann's lead and ac^i^ept a war 
in the Second haEf of the eighth century, at the same time 
dissociating Theopompus Lrom that date. Tyrtacus' tradition 
distinctly rrierttioning Theopompiis as the great conqueror 
and encouraging the Spartans of the middle of tlie seventh 
century' by pointing to the glory of their ancefitors (two data 
which 1 believe to be elasEly related) has to be accepted as a 
whole. This, however, maltes a dating of Theopompus in the 
first half of the eighth century impossible. Adhering to this 
dating on the other hand means rejectiivE the oldest informa¬ 
tion contained in Tyrtaeos' jMcms or acceptiag Schwarts's 
untenable theory that Tyrtaeus' Lragnients belong to a irrach 
later poem. 

13. An Attempt to Harhokize the Daitiwgs 

Iz there any reason to attach so great importance to the 
dating of Theopompus in the beginning of the eighth century? 
KroymEmn's work makes ua face this (Question. Before going 
into the details of the matter I may summarize the develop¬ 
ment in the chronology of Theopompus, as I see it. The Spar¬ 
tan list of kings on the basis of 40'year generations placed 
him^ as we saw, in 850/610. The Olympic dating (which 1 
believe to bie aucient and prior to Hippias) placed him in the 
second half of the eighth century. The genealogical chronology 
reacted in two ways to tha latter dating which had the sup¬ 
port of Tyrtaeus' authority. 

TTie genealogy was completely adapted to the Olympic 
dating. This tExik plane much later when it became possible 
to establish the average geueratian and the term of office 
of the various Spartan kings during the fifth and fourth cetl- 
turies. Bum gave an excellent summary of the computattion 
in these words: 'Generations in the Spartan rioyad lines in 
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the fifth and fourth centuries iveiage just over 31 years in 
both houSBa.. Reigns which are slightly shorter and mpne 
Tiuitierous owing to cases whcf e, for instance, a brother suc¬ 
ceeds, average a fraction over 25 years for the same period- 
(Reigns of the kings of England, 1066 to 1935, average just 
under 23J years, kings of Frajice. 840-1793, the same). Theo^ 
pomptis is eight generations or nine reigns [on Bcloch's view 
of the pedigree) above Lafychidaa, so on either calculation, 
by generations or by retgns, we get nearly the same result; 
Theopompus floruit m 720 (Wade-Gcry) or ca 705 (Bdoch)' ^ 

This is the road of completfi adaptation, a njad which in the 
beginning Greek genealogical chronology did not ioUow. Cbro’ 
nologUts tried to save an unadapted genealogical chronology 
from the vigorous onslaught by the dating according to the 
Olympic era. Bum is right in saying that the modem chto* 
oolcgical reconstructions differ from the later Greek ohmno-. 
legists. But they differ even more from the oldest method, 
the Spartan list of kings based on 40-year generations. The 
attempts of the later chronotogists of antiquity were, in my 
opinion, nothing more than a reconciliation between the dating 
of Theopompus according to the kings list and that according 
to the Olympic era. 

The reccndiliaticin led to the following dating. According 
to Eusebius, Alcamenes and Theopoiupus caiac to the throne 
simultaneously in 7S6. ITiey ruled rospcctively for 38 and 43 
years. This givt^i a third date for Theopompus, mj. 766-^3, 
Some scholars regard this dating as original, and that based 
on the list of victors and Tyrtaeus as a later one hut in so 
doing they completely ignore the genealogical dating according 
to 40-ycar generations. It is this last dating, however, which 
reveals to us that the dating in the first half of tlic eighth 
century is a compromise. This elemcn t of compromise beoumes 
evident at once when the Agiad and the Euryponlid lists are 
put side by side. The first genealogical dating [wU J 1) makes 

' JHS,LV, 1936, p. 131. 

* So Kroymann. 
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Thieopompus a-CDoitemporaiy of Teleclis; the datiOi^ according 

to the Olympic er^ and TyrtM(us, however, makes him a con- 
temporary of Polydorus ^ TFae difference between the two 
datings is f educed to one generattun if Theopornpus is made -a 
conteEnporaty of Alcamenes- Those who applied the gcncafc^ 
gical chronology knew already from expertence that the offi¬ 
cial list of kings and events connected with certain kings 
might show a diiference of one generation. Moreever, imagina¬ 
tion was obliging enoughK and particularly in the long-drawn 
and tutter conflict between Spartans and Messenians episodes 
could be invented and adapted to a change of place of a histor¬ 
ical figure in the chronology. This should certainly be taken, 
into account if, besides the two traditional Measenian wars, 
other periods of conflict are presumed. There is no doubt that 
there were such periods, but in the ctironological reconstruc¬ 
tion of the past the intermittent flaring up of the war was 
readily used as a means of insertiivg fresh episods or acts of 
war, Piusanias' account of Telecles and Alcamcnes is there¬ 
fore estremely prohiematic, and it is to invert the sequence of 
the traditions if theso stories are made the basis of an original 
table of datings. 

Theopompua could not be moved more than one genemtion 
because in the- table associated with Tyrtaeui'' name 

2) he had a definite place, and because his name was con¬ 
nected with the institution of the ephorate {Pint. Tyc, 7). The 
traditional beginning of the list of ephors is 754P 

Now thie last dating places the b^inning of the ephorate 

> Tlie latter fact also JoUowb fr^m Plutarch, whn inaiea Theo- 
portipua and Polydorga riitpoiiiHiblc for the (uWidoa to the rhetm 
[Lyc. 4, 7), aj. two gcaerntioiu aitar Tslaclca. 

* I shall not dwtll on KrojraiBHin'i Uiwry that bestde* this dating 
(by Soalblus) there shodd have been another unt by the AlcuMidtiana 
[749/7). If this were the it would afford an argument for the 
OTiginaltty of tl« dating of Thcopompua in the,ltrat halt of the eighth 
oentufy sa a oonteniposaty of Aioamenes. For a condueiwo refnto^ 
tion 0f this dating of the list of ephors am Jacohy, Jif gtlodifr-r Clm^- 
n/A, p. L22 ff, aotl p. 134, note 4. 
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in an earlier period of TJieopompu&" rale, the period preceding 
the glorious first Mjesseniim war fought under his command. 
This event at the heginnlng of hiis, rale made it possible to 
link his activities with the generation preceding him. It is 
not just chance that Tbeopompois is pictured as a very aged 
man at the end of the first Messenian war. That fits in well 
with the reconstruction of his reign which, roughly spealdng, 
dominated the second and third quarters of the evghth cen- 
tuiy. However vague the dating was, it was maintained in 
the sahscquidit attempt at reconstruction. In this process of 
adaptation the genealogical chronalcgy gradually takes second 
place, the inQnence of the dating on the basis trf Olympio 
data having gained preference and the genealogical dating 
following auit always depending on circumstances. That in 
the case of TheoptHnpus the Olympic dating was given prefer¬ 
ence, was determined by Tyrtatus' verses. 

The vagueness in the dating of Theopompus is shown by 
another passage which is often associated ^vith the problem 
under discussion, Flut. Lyt, 7^ 1: 

Otirii Ti tqG AunfiflSpYflv iitpffiTov fri 

iXiyspilttv Kfll oi (it'd ttGriiv ipiivw' oitapywotw 

Kal fiupnupivi^jM, ^fiv* 4 n^wTwv, o^ov i{AfiiDv 
er^ri] tuv opuv trnsl rrou -Tp^^ovra Kail 

tnwr^V ptli AvJtOupyOV Tipti^WV TUV TCEpi 'EAftTiyV KaL-uq- 

The current expianatien of these words is that Plutarch, 
who elsewhere Connects the date of LycuTgus' activities with 
the first Olympiad in 776, thereby following the example of 
Aristotle's dating according to the Olympic quoit, in this 
chapter chooses a different source ^ and dates Theopocnpus 
330 years alter Lycurgus. This brings Lycurigus" appearance 
to 8&S, the dating hy Eratosthenes and Apollodorus. In tlms 
following two sources Plutarch is said to have shown a lack 
of historical disceniment. If, however^ through movinl one 
comma the text is read diffe(rently the passage may be recon- 

^ So K^lnir, Ffviiurcfu Ltben des LyiHfgoi, 1910, and othirs. 
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ciled TiHtli the datinf used by Plutarch in the Life of Lycurgus. 
and borrowed from Aristotle, 

swTfl tJjv t£)(v Sdwtjitv treal mou- 

jiaJLiiraTpifflMQv™ jwl liwtTiv us-^^ Avuoofhyov, :5p£[i.Tiir.» 
MflCTMKTTBfrivTCilV ^1tl 0*Oir6(AJr'3k> P^iAeiIoVTOC. 

This following meauitig: 130 years after Lycurgus 

the ephorate was made a weapon agalust oligarchy. The ephor- 
ite had (before) been instituted during the reffn of king 
Thoopompus. We now get the following sequence: 

776 Lycurgus 

754 ephorate under Theopompus 

CA 650 the duty of ephore beoGiujcs to check the aristDqrata 
and the kings. 

The change of thdr function may have been result of the 
second Micsseman war. The fact that the honoured king Thfo- 
pompiiB had institoted the office may have been a help in 
accepting this eocroachTnent on the existing powers, since it 
was the work of bearers of an office that was respected on 
account of its origin. The story that Theopompus was abused 
for having shorn the royal power of its glory by instituting 
this office may hava been a later invention for the purpose of 
showing that what later was felt as a curtailment of the roj-al 
power (and rightly so), had made its appearunoe already 
under the great king. 

In connection %vith the aneient chronology it is worthy of 
note that in Pint. Lyc. 7 the king has not been dated. That 
the ephorate acquired its political significance 130 years alter 
L 5 rcuTgU 3 is imown, but the origin of the office has not been 
strictly dated either. "Buriug Thcopompus' reign' perhaps 
referred to events in Spartan history of the eighth century. 

When the list of ephors iu Sparta becomas important for 
chronological purposes another step has been made in the 
direction of historical dating. That stage, however^ was not 
reached in the eighth century. Unlike the association of Theo- 
pompus with the Olympic viotars {an association which we 
regard as dating from the eighth century), dating according 
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to the list of ephoi^ is, in my opinion, a later development. 
In this connection I may mjcntion the ii&mo of the ephnr 
Chilon, One of the Seven Sages, whose ephomte from 556/3 
according to £^> 0 ^, LastI. I, 63 has been so very important 
for the application of the list: yiyovE St KpofOi; [XfXQ.v) iMtTa 
'rijv TiEvo]KO(m)v fiJjujiftLiSa (SS6/3) - II«(ty£Joj Be 9^01 

kktA Tffv fetniWj X«l npwTftv £pofov yEviffdai - firl EtftgSfjEtOLij ^ 
qyHoiEaKiiKpinK— xat TT^firoc ch^rjYrpwro €ip4(Kio^, i< ^Kaiieuoi 
7r«pfl(JttvYvuvB4‘ ISftTupoc S^ AuxeCpY'^' 

With regard to this list Jacoby* is more sceptical naw 
compared ^^ith the stand he tooh in ApoBoditn Chnmik *, 
but he, too, admits, the possibility that the list is older than 
Chilon bat that it was not applied for dating till his time. 
This agrees with my view of the evolution of chronology Only 
gradually was the chrcnology based on the list of kings 
abo-lished. The associatioir with Olympia created the possi¬ 
bility of greater accuracyr Heating on the ha^is of bearers of 
annual offices was the most accurate but the least able to 
become effective as long as the royal power managed to main¬ 
tain the old chronological tradition. The length of time it 
could take for the oldest method of dating to be discarded, may 
be seen bom llie passage in Plutarch, Lye. 7, I, just quoted. 
If my interpretation O'! this passage is correct, the power of 
ephors was considerably extended t& 650. But it was not till 
Cbilon's time, i.f. one hundred years later, that dating ac¬ 
cording to ephars’ years was introduced. 

Even then, the importance of counting by generations re¬ 
mained notable. This is shown by a much disciiised passage 
in [Plut.], ffug. Afophih, 23 {= Mwalia 1 W Q), relating 

how Epaminondas after the battle of Lcuctm liberated the 
Mesaenians, 230 years after thdr subjection. The paiftage made 
Beloch and Lenschau reject the traditional chronology for the 
Messeii lan wars, and assume that the second war should be dated 

i Aithit, p. 305, note 24 (witU rccntit literaturoj and p. 

3S3, note 5. 

* p. 1S3H. 
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^ 4(10. T bcJicve Epaminondas' statement to be basied tut the 
counting by geneiations. His number of years stands for 's<e(ven 
generations' {twite thnee generations or twice one hundred years 
with one additjonaJi gcneralionj here rounded off to thirty 
years), Epaminondas (from reading or from hearsay) wrongly 
regarded Seven generations as equal to 330 years. His calcii' 
lation evidently came from a wuroo: (perhaps a Spartan source) 
mentioning seven generations of Spartan kings, i.*. on Spar¬ 
tan reckoning seven times 40 k 380, years. This brings us 

from 371 to ca 650, the traditional year of the war iu which 
Tyrtaeus took part, the second Mwsenian war which brought 
^very to the Messenians until their liberation by Thebes 

If the number of years mentioned by Epaminondas is inter¬ 
preted in thE nianrier it wnfirms the datitrg which, on the 
hnd.^ (}f the matensi now available, must be regarded the 
most probable: Thcopompus was the king from the eighth 
century under whose rule the ephorate originated and the 
first great war with the Messenians was fought. 

g 4, The List Of Efhqes as a FactOF; (M true Sthugcle foe 
THE CHEOjrOLOfJtCAt, PaTTERH 

One does not do justice to the struggle for the chronological 
pattern if bating of events on the basis of the list of ephoiS 
is made the starting point. This is done by Kroymaim in the 
'Beilage' of bis book und J?AtnnOi, 1943, in which 

he remarksr "Dm Epochenjahr fur die frilhspartanisdic Gt- 
schkhte ist bekaniitfich {«>) das Jahr des Beg inns der Epho- 
renanagraphe' (p. 140), On the contrary, the anagraphe of 
the ephorg is the tenmination of a laborious evolution. VpTten 

^ CoDBequcntly, the jo-calted FIsto war must be dLKarded rk.H,pun 
imaflinatioo. CJ. Jacoby's commentary on RlilaouB of Bens fFCr 
Hilt, HI a, p. 51* ff.; 173 W.). Ih lay view jaenhy's ittempt to deny 
thfr odstence of the iccoiu^ MusenUo war haa aot beeii lunccsafiil. 
A rtfututiOQ of this tbeory is implird in. the abewa dlscussicia of the 
evidence. 
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it is accoTTiplistied in ChiIon''s timCj thft previous aituation doea 
mot disappear, and the genflalogical chronology' is still maiii- 
tainedK as Epammondas' wards stiow. Kroyinaun errs moat 
of all in starting for the chronology from the Hst of cphors, and 
sn f aili ng to appreciate the struggle for tho 'pattern'. His next 
miatakc is to take the date 76S, reconstructed wrongly' from 
the old data aa being the beginning of the list of ephors^ as 
the original epoch. He believes that later the List was dated 
at 754/3 with the object of dating Tbeopompus in agreement 
with the tradition coneenjing the first Messenian war. This 
means turning all our knowledge of the sequence O'f the chro¬ 
nological systems topsyturvy. Dating according to years of 
office is the last phase in chronology. It could not supersede 
the genealogical chronology or that based on the rather 
vague Olympic craK owing to that Greek particularism which 
also inflnencfld dating methods. Coordination of the lists of 
kings, archons, prytaneis and other bearers of annual offices 
of all leading Greek states would be required if a clear and 
gcnertiUy understood dating were to be given. The Greeks 
did not take this trouble, henco the persistenct of the genea¬ 
logy and the popularity of the Olympic dating once it had 
hecome universal. 

It may be asked whether Thucydides' statement that the 
Spartans had the same constitution for four hundred years 
tilt the end of the wai (either 421 of 404) should be interpreted 
in the same manner y*P 

■Twv vu'^' ivruKQ'ivT'UV aurliv Aiip-uuv tiri isktKfrov Ztv fuiicv 
yp&vm crreto^dHMKJJi tSfiriii; iit iraJvfflt&rft'rau khI ^idvo^i^OTl x«i atfl 
iTupimttutcn; J^jV' £t7j y«p TErpaK^m# Jod 

:eXaLu TiXtur^v iQU&e too irsWjMUj oQ- 


1 Thvc-. 1. iS. 1- Cf. Goniinc, Comm, ad foe., and pirficularly tbc 
OKMJlcnt treatment of tWs passafpr try loepKei. of. fit,, p. 360H. 
lieMr^it eonmienta by Audrawes in CQ, XXXIl, 1936. p. 94, 
PralcltcD, Sludits, p. -60 it., thrimes, Amietd Sparia, 194V. p. 340 
and Ilarimoiid, JHS. LXX. 1950, p- S4 If- ■Gormi't (p. LIJLj aad 
Hammcad (p. 54, note S9j are right in oppoaSsE Acidiffwe. 
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Tfj iraXiTtlif issei Si’ Si^v^ficwi iwl t« h tal? 

^k{t^ TT?5Xtm )tit^(TTaOHtV. 

What is thft Politeia of Sparta mcanl by Tliucyd.i4e3 ? It IS 
gertenilly belleveid ' that the reference is to Lycurigus' le^ala- 
tion but it 15 possible to think here oi the legislatioa as altered 
by Theopompus, His alterations were of great importance: 
a the suppression of the people's power by the rider attached to 
the rhetra^ b the instttwtion of the epharate (which, however, 
did not beooine influential till latetj although even then it did 
not affect the Foliteiaj a char^oteristic gerontocracy). 

If we complete Herodotus' liS-t of the Earypontids after Theo- 
pompns we find ten names including Archidamijs II {d. 427): 
Theopompus 
Ananandrldas 
Archidamus I 
Anaxilatis 
Leotychidas I 
Hippocratidas 
Agesilaus 
Menanes 
Leotychidas 11 
Zeuxidarmis 
Archidamus II 

The inclusion of Theopompus is optional. There is a reason 
for inclading him because the ophorate is said to have been 
instituted in the first part of his reign, Zouxidamus who did 
not rule may then be omitted. 

The counting is 10 X 40 ™ 400 yeare. Both in 421 and 404 
Agis IL a member of this royal house, reigned (427/399). 
Thucydides therefore speaks of 'a Httle more than 400 years'. 

W^e can well understand why the chroncilDgy is based on 
the list of the Eurypontids. The subsequent alterations in the 
Pohtcia were associated with this house, vis, with Theoponi' 
pus and two geceratigns before him with CbariLaus and ht? 
guardian LyCurguS. 

^ p. Il4. 
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If this is a corT'Sct TGcanstnjqtion of Thucydides^ 400 yeaxSj 
then it demort&trates that the genealogical chronology of the 
Spartan }(Lngs in the traditional 40-year generations also was 
of importance in Thucydides' eyes and that this historian 
adherod to the scheme of Spartan history that was based on 
this ctuonolngy. 

We repeat the quattons put at the opening part of this 
chapter. Why is Ananandridas missing in Pausanias? Why 
does he give the names of Zeuxidamns, Anaxidamus and 
Archidamus 

Our answer to the first question is; because the aim was 
to place Thicopompus in the first half of the eighth oentury 
and SO to compromise between the dating according to the 
ancient catalofue of kings and Tyrtaeus' poem {which was 
indirectly confirmod by the list of victor? which after 736 did 
not mention Messenian champions any more) \ 

The second question tan only be apprcachiod with great 
caution. It is oommon knowledge that Fausanias in chrtmo- 
logica] matters takes eatraordinaiy liberties and it would net 
be rash to regard these names as products of his fancy or of 
that of his source. A mnne satisfactory answerf though. Unot 
impossible if the question is given a wider bearing. The ques^ 
tion should actually be uot how the Tiames of Zeuxidamus, 
Anaxidarous and Archidamus appeajj but what is the cause 
of three names of kings appearing later iu the Eurypontid 
list, which are not found in Herodotus. The answer is implied 

I Se4 p. 

* Ktoymann’a answer ts this question is; Tjecau-se tlw iittautlon 
was to hring Thtopompss id(>wn Ircin hi* place in the besinnin^ of 
the eighth oentary anti iscaccilc hirft with Tyrtaena' dating (which 
acicQrclLiig to Kroymann is baaed on a wraeg Lntetpreta-tioo. &i the 
versos in qweatiofl). Kroymncin wtongly regards thcopoinpus' dating 
in the begiuning at the eighth orntiiry as the otd=t ditlng. althpugh 
in reality it is the youniest. Kroyraann dLsregerde the liit ot kinga 
whioh hww the 4!3-ycaiH"Ecneflitloii and whiti ia the first iftage in 
Spartan cbronology. 
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in tlic above inteiprctation of th* nuiober two in the much 
debated passage of Herodotus VLlIf 131 which in my opinion 
denotes two iwcii of onn httndned years, L.e. the reign of five 
kings. These kings were Zeuxidamus, Aaaxldtimus, Archida- 
miMj Agttsiicles and Ariston, the ancestors of DcraaratnSj and 
they are in the same generations as the five non-nuling lineal 
ancestors of Leotychidas IT; Anaxilaus, Lcotychidas I, 
Hippocratidas, Agcsilans arid Menares- It appears now that 
Leotychidaa 11 and Deaiaratns arc to be regarded as belonging 
to the same generationj which CKplains that after Archida- 
mus I five kings, not aiKj are mentiioned. The situation then 
is as follows: 


Theopompus 
Anaxandridas ' 
Archidamus I 


kings; | 

ZeiiKidamus 
AnaEtdamus 
Archidamus 11 
Ag asides 
Aiiston 
Demaratus 


I non-kings; 

Anaxilaus 
Lcotynbidas I 
Hippocratidas 
Agesilaus 
Menares 
Leotychidas IT 


In this manner Herodotus and Fausanias are linked without 
any strain, 

Kroymaim's answer to our second question is far from 
satisfactory^ although he is to be credited with indicating the 
weakness in the proposed alteration of p’’ in in Herodotua' 
text. 

Kroymnnn-s theory on the second question starts from the 
list of ephors according to the - in my opinion - modem view 
(unknown to antiquity) that the epoch of this list is 76fl B.C. 
The author of Pausanias' list wants to place Theopompus 
later (for the sake of the misunderstood TyrtaeusJ, 

^ Omitieij by PaussitiaB for the reason mentioned above. 
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Wh&t is his procedure? 

I. He discaxdE Ana^^mdridas and Archidamns. The result 
should have been that the rule now pasMd tn AiinK.iJaLis; 
but this would have made the oitiissiott of two names too 
cioiispicno US- 

3 , He was Hierefoorc compelled to replace Ausxilaus and 
his direct aurjcessors by other names. 

Kroymann summairizs tus view On the origin of the tradi¬ 
tion in Pausaniaa in these words: ^den Thcopomp mn eifier 
verfehltcn Kombination von TyctaioaziEaten willeu um ?.ws! 
Generationen hinabaudrhclten. diinit er in die GeneiatLOD 
dcr 'Vatcr der Vflter' gelange. Aus diesem Gmnde and ^u 
dicseiti Zweeke wurde Soos eingeschoben, Anaxandridts aus- 
gelasseOj Arthidamos auagcschaltet und die Hamen der fol- 
genden Eutypontiden geindert^ 

This reconstruction contains varimis peculiar considera¬ 
tions. 

1 . It is futile to speculate on 'the psythology of the ebrono- 
grapher as a forger'. Such a character may conceivably screen 
his fahrications by "wholesale lying' 50 as to give the impres¬ 
sion that ho uses an independent tradition. But vmuld not 
those who were able to detect the omission of names also havo 
been able to see through this camouDage? Surely, the ancient 
chronologers were not less capable in thb respect than Kroy- 
inann, 

3 , Butj we askj wag the tamonflagie prepared as thoroughly 
as Kroymann supposes? 'fhe answer is in the nEgative. In 
Fausanjas the name Archidamus has not disappeared but 
occurs twice in the list, the first time indicating the same 
individual mentiemed by Herodotus as 'fheopornpus'' grand¬ 
son. So here one name has been omitted, vis. Aiianandridas * 
and this omission has not been disguised, 

’ Kroyioaon, i^r.. P-162. 

1 With tha object I ptLated out on p. flS. i.*. to to Tlwo- 

pompua tt plate in ths chrOnnloi'y which reduMd th* diffcmnce In 
tht two eSdir chronDloglea. 


My stBJidpomt ii CLit Aichidajnua is the foundex tii the two 
branches which produced Dcmaratus and LcotycMdas H. 
Between them anti this ancestor there are flve {royalj gener¬ 
ations {i.e. two of one hundred years) l Herodotus mcn^ 
tions iuv non-ldngs Out of the five names from Leotycbldas' 
gancalogical tree and confuses ^two generationa of one huiadrod 
years^ (during which LcotychidasI T ancestors did not rule) with 
'two persons'. Once this mistake was made, it is obvious that 
the three reTnaining persons belonging to the same lateral 
branch as Lootychidas 11 are omitted and that the corre¬ 
sponding kings in .Demaratus' pedigree are regarded as ances¬ 
tors also of Leotychidas If, 

3. I bdieve to have demonstrated that Knoymann's inter¬ 
pretation of the TyrtacLLs fragments is wrong. There is no 
jastifitation for reducing the war dated there under Theo- 
potnpus to but one episode among a number of shirmishes of 
ecjual importance with it. 

In the matter' of Som, a platrsible interpretation was 
suggested oiz. that the insertion of this name was (he result 
of rocoDciliation with the Agiad list. 

g:5. 40 -Years Gemeratjons 

The foregoing interpretation stands or falls with the genea¬ 
logical chronology of the Spartan list of kings based On gene¬ 
rations ofyears. Herodotus' work shows that this method 
of time-reckoning e^cisted and even made him depart from bb; 
own metliod of counting throe generations per century (II, 
143), In this respect the comments of modem scholars like 
Meyer are convincing:. According to II, 145^ 4, Horaoles bved 
900 years before Herodotus, In the pedigrees of Leonidas 
(VII, 204) and of Leotychidas (VIII, 13!) ho stated the span 
from Heracles to the beginning of the fifth century to be 21 
gcocrations inclusive. If a generation was to be regarded as 
equal to 33J- years, then Horades would be placed 700 years 
) s« p, [S. 
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before tbc ije^innLCig of tha fifth century B.C. but this does 
not at all agree with th* distance of ^00 years between Hero¬ 
dotus and Heracles. If the generation of the Spartaji list of 
kings i£ put at forty years, then the distance from the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century till Heracles appears to be S4(J years;, 
and this agrees well with, Herodotus’ caJculationj half a cen¬ 
tury later, according to which Heracles had lived. 900 yeorrs 
before him.. 

These results of the chroaiological studies of the nineteenth 
century should be emphasized, since Miss Chrimies has at¬ 
tempted to demonstrate that the dating in Herodotus' lists 
of kings was based on three generations to the century^. 
Both this view and her conjecture that the Spartans them¬ 
selves operated with 27-year generations find Bl-year cycles^ 
ane not acfeptable *. 

Moreover Miss Chrimes' theory abounds with discrepan- 
eies. On p. 329 she rightly puts Herodotus I, 65 (Lycurgus 
guardian of the Agiad Leobotes) side by side with VTT, 204 
{list of the Agiads according to which Leobotes appears at 
the twelfth generation before the invasion of Xerxes). 1 bc- 
heve this can only mean that T-ycurgus vras placed in the 
thirteenth generation before the Persian invasion. But on p. 
340 wc read: ’The Agiad account followed hy Herodotus 
makes Lycurgus the uncle of Leobotes at fourtee^tigisneraiion'^ 
from e. 4 S 4 B.Cr' (the italics are mine). The indication't, 434 
B.C.' must necessarily be equivalent to 'the invasion of 
Xentes' used in connection with Leonidas’ pedigi™. It is 
obviously not possible to date Lycurgus both in tlie 14th and 

^ Jlnfie"f SfiariUj p. 32?. 

* 'Har theory of ^partin fll-years ayclea fforerunneca W(3 Tarea- 
tiico ot tlM ssaPuiPTts^, whicii enaUc her confitlcntly to asalga 

Lycurgus' icfOnna to 0M B.C., rests On ao error iu arittnnetit. for 
■1 A.T>. 163 and 242 B.C- wcoe each the Is.st year cJ a 0-year cycle 
fp. 342/3') tha period 241A.C--A.I>.]63 (tnclusivic) ceoitaloa 404, 
not th« 405 yoar? tHa theoiy dema-nds, cin Miss Cbrimes. have lo- 
cluded a non-axiEtorit yeau" 0?''. (F. W. Walba'nk, CR. LXV, 195!, 

p, 100), 
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in the lath generatior. The former placing is wrong [a^ king 
Leonidas ina.y not yet be included} and cannot be maintained 
with a reference to Herodotus. 

But Miss Cbnmes needs the number H for her furtbex 
calculation. The year 484 {the implicatioiis of this date lor 
her system will be discussed below) is associated with Erato¬ 
sthenes' dating of Lycurgus in 835 [Chrimes: 864). Ttiisspan 
of 400 years for fourteen generations works out at 29 or 29 
years to the genemtion. As in her opinionn the Sparfan gcuEra- 
tion had 27 years and as she Evidently deems it perrtiisalble 
that a difference of I or 2 years per genetation may be ne^ 
glected, the Agiad list of Herodotus, with the aid of Erato¬ 
sthenes' dating of Lycurgns and an CKtra generation snnuggled 
in. is thus madic to fit her hypothesis 

Miss Chrimes' reconstruction seeims to be more successful in 
the matter of the Euiypontid list. AU that is required here is 
to calculate the number of generations according to Hero¬ 
dotus' data {VIHj 181), including the laiSt king. From Leo- 
tychidas I (indusive) lo Euuomus {the father of ChariLaus 
who in this list figures as the nephew and ward of Lycurgusj 
we find twelve generations Though the femrteen generationg. 
were first put at 400 yeats with the aid of Eratosthenes, nOw 
Thuc. I, 18, is called in to make up tlie period covered by 
these; twelve generations. ITiucydides' statement that 'the 
Lacedaemonians havi^ used the same oonstitution for a little 

1 $}ic overloakiJ tbA fact that the syatem hendcU down Lu 
Eiaiosthecica is of ^ much later date aad unknown In HoTodotus' 
tirtiai It ia a compromise between the cJd cbronoloey of tbo kjnss' 
iigts cit 40 yeiua per ([bnecation and the later method baged on tlk* 
Olympia era. Cf. my ne^t chapter uoi A.rlstottE and Che chronoloify, 
par. S. Apart freun the altenution of thirteen te f&vrteen and from her 
T 74 :h aatidEictign her ealeolatian {28 or 29) 'A-pprucciouLtely' 

reaches the desired gwl of 27, her princiiaLl ntLafake lias in the ana- 
clirooiatifi projection of Eratosthenes' dating {borrowed ieora Epho- 
rvi) ta the time of Herodotua. 

* Wo observed before fp. 6) fbat l^yeurgua was prahahly placed 
earlier aoioag the Earypontida than among tlie Agtads. 
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more than four eenturt® dating back fraiai tlic end of this 
war^ is simply regarded as referring to Lyctirgus' Icgi^ative 
work y 'The end of this war' is said, to refer to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war instead of to the peace of 421 My prefer¬ 
ence for 404 is based on the fact that in the kings' Ust aC' 
cording to the 4Ci-ycar5 generation Theopompua is plated at 
gSO-BLCi, Coonted from BIO the 400-year period extends to 
410 and the expression 'a little more than four cenlutiea' is 
justified if onf$ counts to 404. 

From the year 404^ Miss Chrimes' favourite poiutj to 404 
the distance is BO years. If these are deducted froni Thucy¬ 
dides' 400 ycaiSj then the interval from Leotychidas II to 
LycuTgus is twelve generations or upwards of years. Tf 
^upwards of 320 years’ is thought to bt equal to '3i24 years''^ 
we get twelve generations of 27 years which makes Thucy¬ 
dides' JCemaik on Lycurgus’ legislation to refer tCi the year 
609 {a new cycle began in BOB). — 

Let ufi assume for the moment that Eratosthenes is to tfi 
associated vinth pne of the two lists of kings and that the 
number of generations for the Agiads and the Eurypontids 
is respectively 14 and 12, in accordance with Miss Chrimes' 
calculatiou. 

Nextf we take into account her conjecture that Erato¬ 
sthenes' year SB4 (3S5) and the twelve generations (of three 
to a century) were the result of his starting from the year 
484. In her own words; 'Consider first the statement of Erato¬ 
sthenes and his followers that Lycurgus propounded his laws 
108 years before the first Olympiad, i.e-. 084 B.C. At three 
generations to a century, this gives exactly fiBieJwe generaft'ofls 
ivfitrf ^4 B,c.. from which dafe ifni cakttkitojt was 

made' 

' Cf. p.ftJTf. tor A dtHensDt explanat^od ■ also Gomme, CfHnmtntaty. 
T, p. IM for the uneertiunty in asaociating *Kii pasrage with !,)> 
eargua. 

* This Ln itself is plRusLIiLa. cf. Hamn'C'nfl. arl, eft., p. 55> note 61. 

* Aninenl SparUt. p. 34(Jj the italics arc raina, 



The answEx to the question which list ai^rees beat with this 
calculation of Eratosthenes must be: the Eurypcntid list 
which also has twelve generations (inclusive) between the 
Persian invasion and the legtsl^tor. If the calculaticn was 
based on the year 464, then the Eurypontid hst of kings 
provided the dironological framE for arriving at the year 
684 (685). 

But at this junction Miss Chrimes makes an unexpected 
voltE-lacc. She aima at making a count of 27 yearn par gEncr- 
ation plausihlp and as the fourteen generations (inciusivej of 
the Agiad list are better suited for this purpose, Eratogthe- 
nes'' calculation is suddenly linked with this list of kings. It 
iSj howBv^, impossible to serve two masters. Her argument 
should have been: Eralosthenes either based hE calculation 
on twrfve gEnerations (of three to the century) and followed 
the Eurypontid list, or he assumed fourteen generations but 
in that case the result could not be 27 years per generation 
(this E admitted by Miss Chrimes who alters this to 36 or 
29). As she insists an demonstrating the number 27^ she 
should have left Eratosthenes out of ajoeountj the more so as 
he does not fit in with her theory. 

Her neconstruiction depends wholly on the soundneas of 
the starting point, the year 484, as the bcgimiing of a cycle 
of 81 years. Walbank's calculation ^ is fatal to this theory. 
Miss Chrimes bases this cycle on an inscription of the year A.D. 
163 (IGj V. I, 1348) relating to a feast that she bilieves to 
have been the close of a cycle. In this way she goes back from 
Roman times to the archaic period (one of the main errors in 
her fascinating Study) and arrives at the year 464 B.C, for 
the b^inning of a new cycle. But thE beginning is undermined 
when the year 163 appears to be unsouttd as a starting point. 
A general remark on the predilection of early Dorians for a 
system of multiples of three and nine will not save the theory 
(for that matter, the Athenian constitutional syatem offers 

’ Cf. note 2 cu p. 
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examples of a sinidilar "'predilKtioii" - trittyes - which mean 
juat as little). 

The system of the 40-year gcriEratian is the old Spartan 
system. This neatiJt of the modern study of chrotvology has 
not been affected by Miss Chrimcs’ speculations 


* rof a criticism trf lici chrojiolejy tJ, A, M, WfjodT^ai^ in hii 
ravkw of her book ie HistarJa, 1. 1450, (tbc 4cti fasc. appeared ta 
14^2]. pp. £16-634, part- Pp. Ttiianvdaw lallecta Miss ChrLmes' 
line oi Hnreght very well. On ocr Ejnportact point, however, 1 dis¬ 
agree. The chief foatributLon of Miss Chrimes' book is bei' Bvecesefid 
sttoek. on the ntodewi thfeory of tVado-Geiy, Ehranbei]g' and others 
who maintain that the great politiicsl and SDcial upheaval iu Sparta, as- 
Bodated later with the name of LyeuiguB, shoutd be placed arooiid the 
year 600 or SSO. Woodward {p. 625J reproaches lier for regarding Wadc- 
Gery’a argymenta as 'ropieeantative of tnodjcm vjewa and IjjnQriiig 
more recent dtaenssion* of the problem, wliathcr ptitdiEbed by bim- 
*clf Or by Hitbar bistorians espedalEy in German pariodicaLa". and he 
fintGhica by paying; 'the autlior appeara to sorw cxEenf to be tilting 
at abandoned ■wind-mills'. In my review of Mis* Chrimta' book I 
have, on the contraiy. given her credit for removing here tbefossib 
iaing tendencies of the reBesreh-work in the Later doendes (Mnemo- 
^no. QS. IV, I9S]. p. 10^, There is, indeed, do jTwtiliastion for 
creating tho imptoaaion that the old theory has been abandoned by 
Wade-Geiy and other*. Hammood rightly reitiark? that Wade- 
Gery's articles Id CQ, XXXVII and XXXVIII support hd* atconot 
in CAH, IH AXX. 1930. p. 4^, note S), 
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CHAPTER V 


ARISTOTLE AND CHRONOLOGY 
g I. PythiOMIKat 

Por a dUcuasion df Arifitotle^s stctivity in the field of dhro- 
ndlc^gy we Start with thfi traditinn that, together with his 
nephe:W Caliisthenesj he aTranged the list of PytkiQmk^i. Thig 
is recorded in tilt laudatory inscription for these two men, 
probably of :J34P B,C.^ 

The point in tliis inscription is the explanation of the words 
[eujvi (ts^kv irivutlnj twv [l[ir^ TuXtSa VEv][i>tT]K[^]{flT( ei 

The teKt has been reoonstnioted according to a datum in 
Schol. Find. Hypoth. Pylh. (Drachmann, II, 4J stating that 
the games were instituted when Gyhdns was an archon at Delphi 
and Simon at Athens (591 /O). Aristotle's and CaUisthenes" in¬ 
formation, so it is believed, evidently went back to this period. 

This reconstruction, however, is very hypothetical and the 
question remains whether the inscription confirms the scho- 
lium, as the name FuXt&x docs not fit in with the 
inscription. 

t. There are two notable attempts to maintain the corre- 
spondenoc between the scholium and the irtscriptlon. 

One comes from Homolle who preEumas that two letters 
take the place of one, as ocx;ur£ occasionally. The other is 
Lensthau's who pioposes to replace Pu^tSac in the reconstruct¬ 
ed text of the inscription by TuXlai \ 

1 See H. I'Od, Gruk Hitlarieitl Ins€riftions II, l?4B. nr 187, 
witli bihlLography. Cr. tlw iinpartaint rtmarka. ot A. Bxdnkjnann in 
nil, LXX. LOlS, p. 427,of Th. LcnBcknu, Philol., XCI, I936,^h. m 
nnd oi F. Morcaux, op, fir., p. 

* 'Nun ist rvJJBst; Pitronymikoti m rWn autt Fsin iit dortsebo 
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2 . Witkowsld *ffcra anjOther solution which, however, des¬ 
troys the a^eement between scholium and m-Kription, His 
restom-tion ttihM v<vLX'ii]i[6Tuv may be interpreted ss 

foUows. It is said to refer to the athletic and musicaJ con¬ 
tests, the latter having been held from time immemorial, ever 
since Apollo had been the first victor In my opinion we 
should start here from the scholium giving a date for the be¬ 
ginning of ^ Ttiv lIo&nwiKuv ivavpis^Ti [the term odcuts in 
Plutr Seipn ] I), 59L/0- The inscription then presumably 

indioatcfi that Ai'Lstotle made this ^^srrpwipii. Even although 
the inscription does not mention the year of Gylidas, we may 
take it that Aristotle took account of this year. He prgibabJ.y 
restricted himself to the victors in the athletic contests, but 
it is equally possible that he also mentioned the victors in 
the musical agones [so Witkowaki). The main thing is that we 
should not separate Adstotle's work from the sidiolium be¬ 
cause there is no reason for questioning the statemenl in the 
scholium about the epoch of the Pythian games. Our condu- 
fiion then is that i^ristotle based his HofrwwtJwJv 

on Gylidas' anchonship. 

In the enumeration of Aristotle's works by Hesychius we 
find; riv&wvin«c flcpxtoy fi, iv $ tvijcrjorg. This 

probably means that the Delphic officials fiamehow offered a 
prize because, as a result of the frequent looting in the sacred 
war (Dfod, 16, 56), the old lists of championii, or their sub¬ 
stitutes, had been destroyed. This might explain Aristotle's 
work but there is also room for the assumption that in the 
course of time attempts had been made to raise the standing 
of the Pythian athletic agones, and that the citiiens of Delphi, 

Kurifoim fCJr rVAlUiCj ufltl ihtiliclia -Ca abcir 

Patmnyeiika von Kunforincn w-tir seGttn sLod, so nthtne ich aa, 
dass ruiJ3e( im Schol. ^chielbtihUu- flir Lst, alsdann psaat 

d-OT Con. genau in diic Ltleke dor lasdirift' (p. 391]. 

' 1 rtgajtl as anacecptftble the sDjypeaiioji that th? Pythian feati- 
vais icidudcd. apart from tbe quadrennial ugayM. annual contists, 
and that the 'verd ip^iiTEpa! (if this readiug i5 conett] lefors to both, 

* Bi'lrikojiuiti. EM, LXX, 1913, p- 627. 
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desiiiTii to compete with the Olympic games, had added all 
sorts ol mythical coftcoctions to the list. Aristotle, so it is 
believed, was then matnjeted to ttndo this evil. In the eyes of 
the people who oomniissioned him to do so, whatever their 
reason for having a new list made, he performed his task to 
their satisfaction- He was more sncocsstuJ than MenaEchmus 
and was honoured in the wy the inscription tells us. 

These particiilais ^ow that Aristotle worked j udiciottsly and 
enjoyed the confidence of a wide cirde. His activity in Delphi 
should, I helieve^ mate ns pay more attention to his attitude 
towards the list of Olympionihai and also set greater store 
by his evident acceptance of the year 776 as a stajrting point. 
The task laid upon him shows that the critical attitude to¬ 
wards the traditinnal list was stronger than has besn realiacd 
in modem times. This critical attitude was applied to Delphi 
but evidently it was absent in the case of the list of Olympic 
victon:. What is more, the man who reorganized the (ivaypaTiQ 
in Delphi accepted the traditional Olympic data. If it is true 
that older Pythian victors were made up by means of forgery, 
^vith the object of competing with Olympia, and that Aristotle 
cleaned up this muddle, it follows that the Olympic list can- 
tamed very ancient particulars and that it found credence, 
Aristotle's dating of Lycurgus (Plut. Lyc. I) shows that 
Aristotle believed in its authenticity 

§2. Politics 11, 12 

In this chapter Aristotle briefly enumerates legislators and 
makers of laws, ijf. those who drafted an entire constitution 
and those who have one or more special laws to their credit. In 
the first group wo find Lycurgus and Solon, in the second 
Zalcucus, Charondas, Philolaus, Draco, Pitlacns and Andrio- 
damas. 

■ I win rifft dLscuEB the autiqiiiity ol the Olympic gamca, as this 
Is not garmaTic to tl^Q point at issue. Sec on this uneslioii G, Tho™* 
son, Tht GrttJt CflfeHilfti', JI-JS, LXIII, Iflta. p. 53-65. 
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We are concerned here with the fcJiowing passage (1274a 
24/30): tlvg^ owtiYuv ^ ’OMQ|iaxp[T4o jitv 

YtwOfiAwu irpdirou Sttveu tcepl \»o|AO^kcE«v, ■fV^’wrWiiMW S' a&rlv 
£v Kpi^TD Ampiv ivTO Kffll ijTiSijfMOvttc itirt&. Tijfviqv 
TOutoli St O^Tfro^ S' iKpwml]v Aintoiip- 

yov Kfid Z^tXin>x.oVk St XaptiivSen. Tui/ra ^rtv XtYou^Li^ 

itfiteirrirtpoM XP^4* 

This msaiiis that here ArEstetle is apposing attempts, all 
too frequently madcj to Mn.k various legislators together. An 
association with Crete ^as obvious on account of the resem¬ 
blance between Cretan and Spartan kws Plutarchj a consei- 
entious loUov^er of Aristotle, was not proof against the in¬ 
fluence of this resemhlancoK and tn this matter (cap. IV) he 
foUowod a differoat road from the re.verod o^cample of his 
predecessor, Aristotle offers a different cicplanatlon of the 
analogy in the legislations aod does not accept the journey 
of Lycurgus of which theoidest tradition [Plato and Herodotus) 
has no knowledge: y^P AwMiupyaw, iiTC Tij^ intTpwTiem 

Ti|jv XflpE^'OU kjdt'raXi-n^v Td-re 

TrJieioTcv SifltTpIi)rt£i yjfiivm nspl Kp^n^ 5i« ttjw 

^-irtKKO^ 41 AoKTtet AiXxdh\iCiiv £' oE 

tt||w dTitituLaw Ti|v ™v vifKuv fmapjfo'jffftw iv tSuc 

tAt* MaTBUMnw^w [127It 24 ff,). 

The connection between Lytiirgas and Homer suggested in 
many soiirees is not accepted by Aristotle * and in this respect 
Plntateh has fqllowiqd his example {Lyc. IV, 4/5). It has always 
been Supposed that tills resulted from the dating of Lycurgus 
in which prevented any coemocEton between him and 
Homer who could, however, have been his centemporary if 
the date was plaoed in the first part of the ninth century. 
But thequestien is whether after all an opposite line of thought 
was followed; Aristotle rejected on chronological grounds the 
dating of Lycurgus in the tenth century. He was well aware 

1 Cf. Katsler, eir,. p. IS ff. on tJie various maciicra ep whieb 
live two wtnc JV^bCiatfid. 

^ HeiBclidca fr. 2, 3, FflG, II, 2]0, Kessler, (tp. dl., p. 32. 
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ths-t to gcnETAtifinj was dot depcznjdablc: 

he also observed lhat all the supposed coutemporarles were 
not contemporarifis at alb In shifting these data he retained 
only one piece of evideoce which seemed to him leliahle. the 
Olympic quoit. It is far from certain that the supposed hand¬ 
ing doTivn of Homer's poems by Cteophylus' desceiidanis is 
a later construiction made to preserve soruehow a link between 
Homer and Lyourigus 

PoliiKi II^ 32 shows that AristotEe exammed the data about 
the law-givers and rejected the oument synchronisms. The dts- 
cnission on lycuTfus, thcn^ is not isolated but part ot a com^ 
plex of studies of which Pol, II, I2 ts only a sample. This work 
of Aristotle must have heeti well known to his contempor¬ 
aries and this would expJain how he, either sponteneously or 
at the request of the Delphian authorities, took part in the 
contest for the reorganization of the list of PyiAwmhiii. It 
we enumerate the points iu which AiistotJe disiregarded cur¬ 
rent opinion, either by choosdug hia own path or by returning 
tp older tradition, we find: 

a a return to Shnouides' tradition, i.c, Lycurgus placed in 
the Eurypontid lineage. (I believe this was essential and of 
groat consequence}; 

b the dissodation of Lycurgus from all so-called coutempor- 
ariics (Thalctas, Homer And others), OxOCpt fTOm the OnO with 
whom he was linked on a visible and tangible document, i.t. 
Iphitus, mentioned mi the queit. 

Emp^odclss 

Aristotle's work in the field of chronolgy was far-reachingL 
ft included the poets and philosophers. In particular, Eia- 
tostheues and Apehodurus used him to date JrmpedocLes 
The data were presutnably borrowed from Aristotle's wotk 
Tttpt 7icnii.^£jv *, What coucems us most is thot this dating of 

^ Thus Jaooby. Aiwliodors CAmntA. p. It7. Seb betow p. 113 ff. 

* I-'CrHist, 241, tr. 7; 2i4, tr. 32; cf. ihn T>ie|!).ftrun^*, nO^I A 1. 

* Cf. Jacoby, Apolli^dort p. 273. 
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Kinpedaclis iSCDDisectedvrith and was probably based on Aris¬ 
totle's studies of tlie lists of O^ympi^nikair The text of 
La^. VTHj S2 H. ndatmg t 0 ‘ the dating of EmpcdDcJcg. clearly 
brings out Apo(ilod(>nis' method and the importance of tha 
lor dating persona about whom authentic data were not 
avoilablo 

The theory concerning the dtKEflj goes baeJt. to philosophic 
and medical literatux-cIn the fidd of chronology it was 
very probably used for the first time by ApoUodonjs; the 
age of forty. On no account shouki we regard Aristotle as 
one of the forerumiers in this matterj for his eornment on 
makes this term altogether useless for any chronological de- 
terminatlonn Khet. B. 14^ 1390^ 9: ch<tui^L Si xb plv 
Ttiv TptiiiovT* i-riiiw I iib 'M xe im TpfJijwVTttK ^ 51 4™^^ 

Tiipt Ttt Setv nsvn^fxovTK. 

This distinctian hotweeu a physical and a mental at 
different ages obviously renders the notion unseivioeabie for 
any timc-reckonirig- 

In connection with Empedocles, two statements by chro- 
nographcis have the support of AristotU's authority, Era¬ 
tosthenes states that Empedocles' grandfather and namesahe 
was the victor in the Olympiad {496/5J. The philosopher 
was evidently mistaken for his grandfather A ApoUodoms adds, 
also on the authority of Aristotle^ that Empedocles lived to 
be sixty. 

The latter statement was of greit value for fixing the time 
in which Che poet had Hvod. It was linked with an older piece 
of inJormafion hy Glaucus of I^egLum who had said that 
Empedocles had \'isited Thurii shortly after its foundation 

The date of this visit, placed by ApoUodorus in Oi. 01 1 

^ For ful] putLculsrs tliA reader La referred tri jacohy, sit^.p. 
272 if. 

' One of the best suiuTnerLcs is fiven by Jaeoby, ftp. sit., p. 4L if. 

» Satyius In Diog. Laert. VIII, S3. Ci. PGrHiat, IID. p. 7lL. 

< a. V. EhrtnbeiE, AJP,LX1X, t94B. p- 1« H., p- [50; J-H- 
Monisriji, CQ. XXXV, 1941. p. i if. 
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(444/3), was in his systejn regarded as Wjth this poin t 

as a start the year of his birth vtas fixed at 434/3. From 
Aristotte's Sriformsttion • it followed that the year of his death 
had to b« 424/3. 

It is not sorprisdng that dAristotle realised the vital import“ 
ance of the list of the Olympio Victoia fOr the chronology, 
He attached great importance to the beginning of the list ^^ hich 
he United with Lycurgijs, and it follows that he must have 
made a thorough examination of the list itseUL His statement 
about grandfather Empedocles' victory can be seen as the 
natural cansequence of these studies. 

It seems that Aristotle's statement about Empedocles' age 
cannot E>e explained in the same manner. He might have 
availed himself of synchronisms which are lost to us. 1 mention 
in this respect his statement that Anaxagoras was older than 
Empedodos but that his doctrine became known only after 
that of Empedocles 

The possibility must he admitted that Aristotle Calculated 
Empedocles' age oa the basis of data unknown to us. Kever- 
thelciss I believe that this calculation, too. may have bean the 
result of his study of the same list (jui^t as in the case of Hera¬ 
clitus' age)r My reasons are the foUowiTis^ 

d the Ibt of victors in the contests might have recorded 
not only names but certain events as well*. 

b ODuVersely^ if a certain event had taken pla.ee in an 

1 Cf. 3-OrHiat, H X). p, 7iS, 

' The latter infomiatian caciuot also have been borrowed front 
ClaueuB. Jacoby thia Lu the fotlawiag wcrda: 'grundlaga 

fler fcitbe^ttcrtiagii.^ iit (It? nacibiicbt dw t^laukLjs van Rhegion. die 
nach Apollcdoia mathode ata bLhtejabr Ol. £4. I {444^1 .... wnd 
fUr gsim isbfit tTgab*. The cvaelualon [tha Italtaa 

art iitbDia) Ap>lh 3 dc?ti» drtiv from. Arishotlp (493/2 ahonid rtad 454/3}, 
mot from Glaueua. 

* Metaph. I. 3. 9B4 a 11 - DLelarKTa.-ii?. I*. 3l, 3. f- ^33. 23/35. 
Cf. c, Jfihrcoa, jPjV Fva^-Hi. dfj jtmutagprof^ Di». fititiinj?in, 

p. 93 a. 

* I maiuCabi this Lu apite of Jaccby'jt attempt in AilAis to deny 
it, tl. p, 49 fi. and p. 119, 
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Olympic year the c^iciit might have been dated by mentioning 
the Olympiad- Thia would have been only natural. The: itate- 
ment: ‘this happened during N's atchonship'j or 'this occurred 
in the year that X was a victor at Olympia' 13 sutKcicnt far 
those who remember the archonship or the victory or ^h'ho 
can luck it up in a list. 

The argument under h is often overlooked by those who 
believe that a statement placing an event aoccirdmg to a 
calculation based on a list should also be found in that list. 
On the contraiy. it is quite possible for an event to be fijued 
ijtddoiUiUy by a synchroBism^ hy an Olympic vicWiy. 
These very casual fixations may prove an exceUeut cheek on 
later complete chronoic^es based on a list of victors, cither 
a 'bare' list of uamEs or a list which also recorded events. Ifj 
to taJtc Empedocles as an example, this poet were placed 
before 496, the year of his grandfather's victory, or the grand- 
father-namesake were mistaken for the grandao^n (a thing that 
evidently happened), then an incidental synchronism con¬ 
nected for instance with the years of birth and of death 
would be valuable, excluding the possibility that the gtaitdson 
was the victor, 

Afi long as the years within the Olympiad are not counted, 
events falling in the second, third or fourth year of an Olympi¬ 
ad cannot be fixed, The only thing possible is fixing an 
event in an Olympic year. Tire inoidental fixations possible in 
Aristotle's time were thus limited to years ill which the Olympic 
games actually took place. For establishing Empedocles' 
age a favourable factor wss the coincidence O'f the years of 
his birth and death with tbe opening year of an Olympiad, 
Oi 74, L and Ol. L. I believe that this coincidence 
enabled Aristotle to establiah Empedocles' age. 

It rernains uncertain whether the years nof birth and death 
were mentioned in the lUt (trf svp, under a) or whetbEt a 
biography - e.g. in the brief form ot an inscriplion - stated 
that he was bom in the year of X's victajy in the Olympic 
contests and died in the year that Y was a victor. The second 
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suppqsitian seems to be the most likely. In the fir^t caec, 
cAltiilatinE Empedocles' term of life would have b™ an easy 
matteir already for HSppias of Elis or any oth*r scholar prece¬ 
ding Aristotle. The second case reqtiires a thorongh investi¬ 
gation of the material - inEcriptiotis and suchlike - and a 
check of these data with the aid of the list. I believe Aristotle 
to have been the first to cany ant these studies and that one 
of the results was the dating of Empededles preserved in the 
ahove-mentioned fragments of Eratosthen® and ApoUodorus. 

The data relating to the years of Empedocles birth and 
death are usually reconstructed in a dillerent manner. Ja¬ 
coby * starts torn Glaucus'' Etatement that Empedocles visited 
Thurii shortly after its foundation. Consequently ApoUodems 
is said to have placed Empedocles' in the year of Thurii s 
foundation. EoUowing this, ApollodoruB is supposed to have 
used Aristotle's information that Empedodca lived to be 
sixty. The rtstilt is that Empedocles was forty in 444/3, he 
therefore was born in 464/3 and died in 424/3 *. 

This, however, does not explain how Aristotle, who did not 
yet use the {biEtii for chronological purposes, came to know 
that Empedocles had lived to be sixty. I believe that the above 
exposition answers this quastion. 

Aristotle's treatment of the chronology of Empedoclca' life 
shows us A phase in the struggle for the chronological pattern, 
A complete list of the Olympic Victors was available at this 
stage, together with a number of incidental synchronisms. 
These synchronisms concerned events which had occurrad 
in Olympic years. They served a twofold purpose in that 
they provided scholars with an Opportunity for checking the 
list and also paved the way for a more cutensive use of the 
Olympiads for dating events. This extensive use must have 
consisted in dating evanta which occurred in the second, 

■ Aptiixlc^s Chrvpi/c, p 272 Jf. Ci. MorriMii, CQ, XXXV", 1941, 
p. 2. 

‘ The only point on wlUch T. differ from Jacoby in the dates cotj- 
cefcia the ysar of birth, tfe puts it at 483/2 and E at 4&+/3. 
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third or fourth year of an Olympiad. An efficient application, 
however, was not possible till the cumbrous way of dUrting 
an Olympiad by the victor's name had been replaced by a 
mon; workable system, wj. one based on the number indicat¬ 
ing the place of thU Olympiad in the entire series of contests. 
Once the use of a number had been introduced in this method 
of dating, employing figuns for counting the years within 
the Olympiad will have followed as a ntatter of course, and 
vies vtrsn. 

The application of the Olympic era originated in a remote 
past, in the desire to add to a person's achievements the 
mention of possible victories. In this way Merodo'tus fV, 71) 
mentions the Olympiads: 'Cylon was an Olympic Victor^, 
Soon an indication of the period in <iueation followed' ^this 
happened when Androsthenes triumphed'. This is Thucydi¬ 
des' method of dealing with the mitter (V, ^9, [) Later, 
improvements found their way in, such as the indication of 
th,e Olympic year by the victor always in the same branch 
of sport, the siadmt tno longer as with Thucydides in the 
ffonkutiinn), but the principle remains the same. Tlie victor's 
honour requited his name to be recorded. It is this very touch 
of vanity that for a long time prevented the dating according 
to Olympiads and parts of Olympiads from becoming a serv- 
fccahle era. Even Aristotle did not take this step, as is shown 
in the above eKpositiem of the dating of Empedodes. 

The advantage yielded by Aristotle's studies was this: he 
was the first to utilise the data found outside the list to check 
the dependability of the list. This is why the HelLcuistic 
chronographem refer to him. 

Why he should have shouldered this gigantic task may be 
eKplairuid along the following lines. 

His work in drawing up the list of the Pyihic/nikai had 
made him apprehensive of ancient datings, hut when ht 
started to- eatamine the Olympic list he found one hopeful 
sign, viz. a visible and tangible proof of the age of the Cttympie 

^ Cf. p. ^3. 
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games consisting in the quoit tearing the natrics of Iphitus 
and Lycuigus. In Aristotle's view fT^is quoiE proved mdubi- 
tably that the Spartan law-giver was coitnected with the 
institution of the contests. No other list oould glofy in such 
ancient documentary evidence. Here was a starting point 
from which to approach the past. His interest in the list of 
Olympic Victors is therefore inspired by his expectation to 
find therehy the pattern for drawing tip a picture of the past. 
The question is whether his reliance on the qnoit was justified, 

54. The Olympic Quoit 

In the foUowing discussion it i^ assumefl that the datiui; of 
Lycurgvs went thmugh three stages: 

a the dating in the lOth or ] 3th century according to the 
Spartan list of kings in the two houses This list operates 
Tilth generations of 40 years. Lycurgus is the son of Prytanis 
(according to Simonides, Plut, Lyc. I) of, in the other family, 
the guardian of Leobotes, 

fr the lilildng of LycungUSj independently of all chronolo¬ 
gies, with the foundation of the Spartan State, dated by the 
Return of the Heiacltds (Xen. Lm. Rtsp., 10, B). 

c the linking of Lycurgus with Iphituii and the (renewed) 
institution of the Olympic contests. So with Aristotle, but it 
is not certain whether at the atart thia dating was iudependent 
of the genealogical chronology, or whether Aristotle made It 
for the first time. It is, however, certain that oneof his main 
argumEnts must have been the Olympic quoit. Herimppus 
followed Aristotle. 

Before we discuss this quoit we should review the further 
evolution. Two more stages may be observed here: 

d the dating of Lycurgus in the ninth century as an ancient 
legislator, guardian of Chaiilaus, whose k^isfative work Is 
dated in 865 This is the dating by HeUleiiistic chm- 

^ Cf. Jaoaby, ApiiJldidaTi ChrAniit, p. 114 tf. iny p- 0? tl- 
* PadBibly 369 iEphoru?, see jn. Ho}, but cf. p. 132 on the 
explanation of the SOD-ycar period, FGuc. Lyr, 29, Ib- 
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tiopraphers, basird on Ephorus who 13 followed by tJiC Ladtmfan 
Sosibiiis. I believe tfii3 dating to have been an attempt to 
narrow the gap betweifln a and c supira (cf. our nerniarkR, on 
Theopompus and Pheidon whose harmonizing dating ^ve att rt- 
buted also to Ephomsi)^ 

e Timaeus' solutian, about one oantuxy after Ephonis, ol 
the discrepancy between c and d consiattng in assuming the 
existence ot two Lycuigi (Pint. i^yc. !j 4), Evidently a dees 
not count any more*. 

It is not cotreot to cxuicludc from Aristotle, 1271 A 24 

(vi^e ^ 2} that Aristotle in that instance acceptsd tbc tradi¬ 
tion of Ephorus, hut that in defending 77$ as a date for Ly- 
curgus he either overlooked the difference between ihc quoit¬ 
dating and this guardianship, or discovered the quoit later 
True, he calls Lycurgus the guardian of Chaiilaus, but the 
passage is a quotation announced by (jmen and the Statement 
is not necessarily Aristotle's *. 

The words in which Plutarch [LyCr t) sums up Aristotle^s 
view are as follows: oZ jiiv yitp auvstKifdaui aotl owBift- 

fiervai rlj^ 'OXbp.TtLai(^ liyaucfiv aotiw, imr-i nat 

’ApioTottAiOii fi npoifipuiv t4v 'OAvjiTtfaoi 

Sf -tUu AuxeupytiU 

This shows that Aristotle was not the only one. Fiutaicch 
himself mentLims Hermsppus [Xyif. 23)r 'Jlte latter'g opininn, 
goes back to jVristotle, as dots tliat of Hieronymus of Rliodes 
(belonging hke Hermippus to the third century). 

^ Tu nipt KifEcpuSuv, Amp iori nspi 

noil^rciv, M«TM AuMKjpYCfV t6v VOjJlofhtvYi'W T$V TfpmtvSpi^ IfTj-Jt 
ytVKT^wi, 6c nw^TWiJ EtfrcpiTtai [i«ii T^tqu tqu 

'H>£Idu rijv np(iTTf)iJ ipidpT^jS^ioccv tSv 'O^jtfjuriww Jcft- 

©tlvwt (Athen. XIV, $35 F). 

■ £e>a. p. 14^, not baaed on Dieucliidaa. 

1 Phlegm of Xr^te.s (I'GrHiat, 2i7, fr. t} made a aimLIar sttciripb 

^ J BOO by. Afi^ilo^prs C^ro^iJt, p- 110- 

* An oppmLt* viow in K■c33]c^^ op. fit., p. ZOf and Mtsj Chrijuftt 
<fp. er'A, p. a24;5. 
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There are no indicfttjcing that before Aristotle the quoit 
was used as an ajgumnnE in favour of the dating qf Lycurgus, 
This does not imply that the dating is Aristotle's. In view 
of his archaeological studies he most likely was the tjiat to 
avail hiiuEelf oJ this aigument. 

On the airthority of Meyer ^ and Jacoby * there is almost 
liniversal agreement about the relation in tinie between 
Aristotle's and Ephorus' date for Lycurgus. Ephorus mentions 
the jiLstitution of the Olympic games but refers onjy to Iphitus: 

1 C EmSrivwt ’OVjjiitiKiiv iyiiwt* Consequently, 
EphoruSj so ft is aiguei, was not aware of the linking of Iphi¬ 
tus with Lyturgus by Aristotle. I cougSdor this a poor argu¬ 
ment, It Is at the base of the entire, modem reconstruction of 
the evolution in Greek chronology. The above stages e and d 
are nearly always reversed and after the example of Ed. 
Meyer it U considered impossible that Hipptas of Elis had 
already made this link. Eut we should bear in mind that 
according to Plutarch's words Aristo-tle connected Lyourgus 
with the OljTUpio tructj not with the iiistitution of the games. 
The difference seems to be slight and fherefone was over- 
laoked already by the Peripatcticfi- after Acistotle (cf. Hiero¬ 
nymus of RhodesJ. 

One independent scholaPj whose antimely death is deeply 
to be regretted, challenged Meyer's views shortly after they 
were published, uir. J. Toepffor \ I refer the reader to this 
study but may be permitted the following quotation 

'Iphitos ist derStifterdesOlympischeri WettkampIes^Epho- 
rCs b. Stiab. VI11, Die Kcucren wundcren sich mit Un- 
rechtj dass er dabei uicht den Lykurg mitnennt; Meyer, 
EorBch. S. Sie folgenOj da 55 cr nur den Iphitos als Stifter 
kenne. Das ist richtig; fphitos ist dor Stifter der Spiele. Hier 

1 F^^r'iCkt^w^tK rUr dibit I, p. 24A 

• jipffOoiiiyys C^raniit, p, 116, note 30. 

' Strabo VIII, 3Afl. - FCrHkaE, 70. US. 

* Adi'fr. rur griacA, Atlert. |Q?T, p. ^6- h, 

= Op. lit., p. 359. 
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ist von dcTrt. Fcatfniedeci gar nicht dSe Rede. EphoifM, der von 
der Stiftung der Spielt redetj Iiatte gir fccEno Ver&tiLassung 
den Namcn des LyJoirg Zu ncncien. Mit der GriinduTig der 
Spicle hajigt die Einsetziing des Fstiricdens eng Eusamineii. 

cinen Ftieden a,u garantirnenj gehOren sicE mehr als oiner. 
Lykurgos, A\i Vertretcr SpartaSj der im Namcn sdnes Staates 
wdEI den Eid zu loLsten hattc. Oh nooh Vertreter anderer 
Staaten aut dJesem Diakas genannt wantn, wiss^n ^vir nicht. 
VieUeicht agf besonderen Disken, Die StSftung der Spiete 
776. Von da die Zihlung u^^ Auizedehnung der Sieger. Ef ier 
beansprudien die Jahreszalilcn Glauben. Dagegen wird a]s 
Hauptariument angefuhrtj daaa der eretc Epartanische Sieger 
erst Ol, 15 = 720 verMiclinct wind, nach den nwsseiuachen 
Kriegen. Meyer, G.d.A. H, 374; erst die Tfiedcrwerfuug Messe' 
mens eriiffnet den Spartanern dan Weg zu dem Feste. Vorher 
hatte Sparta die UnverletzlicEkeit von Elia c±wa 30 garantie- 
ren kdruien., wie heute Serbien dia Neutralitiit Eeigicris. Doch 
hier handelt es eicb in erster Linie um einen rcligitisen Akt, 
Auoh solchc Landachaiten, deren Angehttrige auniichst noch 
nicht an den Spielen teilnahmen, kdnncn dicsco Gottaafrieden 
mit beachworen haben. Wirhaben hiervfelleichtntchtsanderes 
als etnen ledigiich cercniameUen Akt ohne iriendu'clcha poLi- 
tische Bedeutung. Ayaaer Lytturgos wird es. vielleicht noch 
versthiedene andere a^^vB^3^^^ivTE^; vjjw iJjupnrian^jv ge- 

geben haben, z.B. Vertreter derAtkader. dieauchniebtinden 
eraten df Olympiaden gcai^^t haben. Ea iat faLach, wenn man 
behauptetf dass Sparta mit Elis vor der Unterwerlnng Messfr 
Tliens keine BerTrhnmgeri gehaht habe (Meyer, Fwsch.. S. 27S). 
Das ]£t alles tiur aus dem ersten Epartamschen Siege 720 ge- 
schlossen. Wir wiasen nichta darClher, wie die Bezieh-ungeu 
z^Eiacbeii Sparta und Elia vorher ^varen'. 

Whatever our opinion on ToepHer's he:lief in the reliability 
of Aristotle's dating of Lycuigus, there is no doubt that he 
successfully refuted Meyer's argument based on Ephorus \ 
Another objection to the quoit's siuthenticity has been 
i FGrHiial, 70, I IS. 
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that wc can handly hdteve the art af writing to have been 
knoUiifi ill Greece aa early as the begiDnSng of the eighth oeu- 
tuiy Some scholars, Itowever, arc too sura that the esiatence 
of a GiteeIc inscription as early as 776 B.C. is not seriously to 
he envisaged. It is true that many archaeologists agruc, that 
the earliest inscriptions [for Jnstariee the famous inscription 
of the Dipykm jug) date from ca 730. But if this dating is 
right, it seems reasonable to assume a considjcrahly earlier 
date for the adaption of the alphabet K One of the very rare 
occasionSj on which the new art of writing may have been 
put into practice during the first years of its exietence in 
GreecOj could have been the Olympic truce of 776. 

Pausanias very likely refers to the same discus although he 
only mentions the inscription bearing Iphiius' name. He has 
seen it and says {Vj 20, 1) r S 3'i tqu ’I^iTOO Sic™*; rijy 
V tirl Tolig ol 'Hletoi, sin it; 

crx^iljwt ireptewav ist rep 

Sioxu ri ypdppaTHr 

The way the inscription is described, 'the lettering ran round 
in a circle', suggests that the quoit made an archaic impres¬ 
sion. The question is whether we are actually dealing with an 
archaic object or whether the intention was to lead tha rEader 
astray. 

In favour of the view that we are dealing with a fake it may 
be argued that the inscription was made on a quoit. Miss 

' One might answer t* thi^ objection that it Lt nat nectesary that 
the quoit Is Mntempgrary with the 'Stittunfi Ucr Spiel*', boat could! 
b*. say, 100years tatcrin dat*. 1 don't need tbiaargumeutaticn wliich 
would b* oCtareJ only if buHiy. de Is isssa. 

* Miss M. L. Lorimar, Hontir amf lAp ari of wrifi-Hg, AJA., LII, 
p. 30; Homtr and tkt Monaminti. 1930. p. 137 ff„ 625, 

Compare H. T. Wade-Gtey, Tin Feat of iht Iliad, 1952. p. LI-] 2. 
A sarvey the discussLotis cm the ^ate gt the adaption cJ the alpha, 
bet has b«n givcti by A. liebm, HandfnKhder A rehdolosia, t, igU9, p. 
L96 f. D. Dirlnser, TSu Alfhabti, 194&. p. 4&3. J, Q. Fivricr, Histoirt 
df I'ieriiiiri, 1940, p. 395. K. E. Slier, tlistaria, I. L9S0. p. 300. I, J. 
Gelb, A. Sittdy af Writing, 1963, p. 173 ft. 


Chriuwa presents this argument in the following words 'The 
Elcans at all events cannot have maintained that the discus 
cited by Anstotle and seen by Piacisanias was mscrihed at the 
time of the Olympic festival of B.C., because at that time 
it vfould have been quite inappropriate t* the oceasion, dis¬ 
cus-throwing not having Ijeen intnoduced until the Pentathlon 
was instituted in the eighteenth Olympiad (i.e. 7DS E.C.)'. 

With regard to the year 706, unlike the many hyperoritics 
of Meyer's school, I agree with Miss Chrimes that these and 
other data about the ejctensiun of the games should be taken 
seriously. Brinlcmann's study» baa put this beyond doubt. 
On the other hand, it would be wrong to assujAu that an 
inscribed discus could not have been iised until dUcus-throw- 
Sng was included in the program, A round broEize disc bearing 
an Loscription may look very simitar to the attribute of the 
contest. A case in point is the day disc of Phaestus. 

We cannot trace the time when a round bronze disc used 
for other purposes than throwing came to be called a discus. 
In the case of the Olympic discus the trsuisition was not diffi¬ 
cult. Hero was a disc-shaped inscription from a remote, past * 
presumably conneoted with the institution of the games (or 
rather with the Olympic truce, as we remarked before). It is 
not surprising that a generation, which had oome to look upon 
discus-throwing as part of the contests, aasodated the shape 
of the hronze disc with this item on the program and spoke 
of ■'the Olympic disc-'. So Aristotle may have adopted the 
Current term for this ancient object. We certainly aio not 
bound to the theory that the discus cannot have been made 
till after the year 70Q when dtacus-throwing became part of 
the program. 

Miss Chiimes, who on the ground mentioned regards the 
discus as a fake, has to ejiplam why the object was faked. She 

A nciajri Sparta., p, 3Z5. 

* ItH, LXX. I53S. 

■ For UD early instribEtl quoit, sec H. JcUiiy, J HS, LJcl X, 1949, 
p.. 55 (10, X\ e06J. 



beli6v« the dtistens oI Elis to have made the dUcua and tq 
have used it to support their claim to the control ol the gaunes 
when ca 400 B.C. Sparta subjected Elis. Xenophon relates the 
troublesarisingon that occasion *, TheEleanSj so Miss Chrimcs 
argues, sopported their claim by alleging that the Sptirtan 
law^giverbimsdf had sanctioned their rights by a sclcann docla- 
ration as evidenced by the discus But in our tradition there 
is nothing to indicate that about the year 400 B.C. the Eleans 
should have had to vindicate their rights. The pastagE in 
Xenophon {(uoted by Miss Chrimes mentions different con¬ 
siderations on the part of the Spartans; toC rpoeardvai 

Ttiu Atj^ Tuti ^OAufirTdflV Efp53, S5«[™ep aflat ipX®*®'-* 'KXciou; 
ofix (tircfli;, voptJ^ovTEC rove 

Kill litavoiq npoe- 

o T dt V at II 

Moreover ths whole argument conflicts with Aristotle's 
view. To Miss Chrimes, toOK Aristotle's testimony is impor¬ 
tant. Hence her attempt to demonstrate that for the date 
Aristotle didi not refer to the dtsews, Plutarch in this respect 
being mistaken. She starts from ArLsl. Foht. 1271 ft 24^i.^ 
a passage she bdicvics - unjustifiably as we saw (p. 1 03) — to 
indicate Aristotle's dating; Lyenrgus is. the guardian of Cha- 
rllaus who, following the Example of Ephorus, should be dated 
ca 6&5. This random sifting of the data is suppusEd to prove 
the agreement between Ephorus and Aristotle. The Eieans' 
object in failing the quoit is said to have extended beyond 
supporting their claim up to 77d, their intention having been, 
to prove that thetr rights had been established in the ninth 
century, in Bfi5. more than a century before the epoch of the 
Olympic list of victors (which at the time of the conflict referred 
to by Xenophon was already known through Hippias' work). 
To quote her own words; Tt may be assumed that the evl- 
dencE of the discus was intended to prove that this earlier 
claim on the part of Elis, goftig isr heyond the first Olym¬ 
piad^ had been reoqgnisEd also by the Spartans, and even 

1 l-ftU. 2,3lr Aneient Spuria, pp. S26y7. 
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enforced by them, no Icm a person thsin their own kw-giver 
Lytutgus himself having given liis iianctioa to iL' If the 
discus intended to suggest the year 065 (in any case a 'ninth- 
century date") aa the date for Iphitus and Lycur|U3, and if 
Aristotle according to Ephonis adhered to this dating of Ly- 
CnrguE, then the fake of ca 400 B .C. made Aiirtotle Ebc victim 
of the Eleans, just as Ephonis before him. 

I pointed out before that the baaie error in thcsespeculations 
bes in the wrong interpretation of Pol. ]271 i? 24 and an arbi¬ 
trary addition to Xen. Hell. 111,2, Sh The whole reconstruo 
tion of Lycurgus' appearance in BS5 has been attempted in 
a stage of the chronology foUojBing the Aristotelian one. The 
starting point should be Plutarch*s statement about the discus 
in 770. This was the date sanctioned by Aristotle. Proin the 
data, which, are all post-Aristotelian *, I conclude that the 
dating of Lycurgus in the ninth oentuty was a means of 
reconciling Aristotle'S data (whicli, however, had a past) with 
the old dating O'n the basis of the list of kings. One of these 
attempts was the dating of the HeUetdstic period, mentioned 
above under d. Ph]^on tried to bring about a reconciliation 
also with regard to the CHympiads, by assuming 27 Olympiads 
between Iphitus and the firat victor in the dated Olympiad 
(Ccroebug ^ in 776), which gives the year 535.. ApoUodonis' 
date for Lycurgus *. 

phlegon's attempt and also that by Tunaeus presenting two 
Lyturgi belong to the last stage mentioned above under c. 

Miss Chrimes paid no regard whatsoever to the chronological 
sequence of the testimonLa. She bElicvcs Plutarch (Xyc- 1), 
Phlegon (fr. 1) and Pausartias (V 4, 5: 

' 0^. ill., p. 327 [the itwIiCJi Are mine). 

* Ct. tlsi hmUy but fltrt always rdinblc mmiftary by H. Griper Ia 
RM, XXVITI, 1673, 'Beilage' to p. 30. 

* Paua. VIII. 26., 4: ^vtK« fit -^6^ iY'iZ(va ttAv tKlniAvTa h(l 

][p4w£Ai £Mvc<iiaii'[4 ’'1^1705 Kftl OcWw 'OftijAULa 

Tire fi^J^MO i&la. i’rfihf (lAvtrv NCtt fi 

■* All tfaia baa been ably auitinniiicd. by Jacoby, FCitHiat. 257, I, 
IIBD, p. fiby. 
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KfflTi Admupy-wv AscKt&oijiiyvtoiUi t^v 

A-f^ta. B^T]»rv ht ’OJ^^)|JlIIt^, flMtv^fvuptv TT ■OXujinisiiiv «ifr« 
Apjy^ Kftl ix£Xf^[«v b&iittyvTO. kniyp&vu-t, B^] 

oJ^TOc ?,m) to be the only sources for the dating of Lycur|u£ in 776, 
but libe leaves out HeimEppus. She nientions him (p. 320) hut 
evidently interprets his opinion in the same manner as she 
interprets Aristotle's views on the dUeus. She could never 
have done this with the tcstimomnm oi Hieronymus of Rho¬ 
des {of the third century B,C.' and therefore not younger 
than many of the Hellenistic datings). As this testirmmiuin 
has been preserved in Athenaeum (XLV, 635) she has without 
further commEnt put it in his name ^ and classed it with state¬ 
ments by Very late and second rate authorities' whose oprin- 
ions are of little account compared with those of the repot- 
ablfi chronographei^ of the HeUenistic period. This is one way 
of discrediting all testimoma preserved in later authors I 

There is one argument that might be advanced agajnst Miss 
Chrimes wliich I left out on purpose, vix. a reference to the 
change in the synohrotiUnis of Lycurgus in connection with 
Homer, This would be most obvious and the argument - in 
the words of Jaooby - would be as follows; 'und wer trotz- 
dem glaubt, dass die gansc spStere aeit den AristotelEi nur 
missverstanden habc [as Miss Chrimes actually believes], der 
mag durch dcs Stagirlten eigene augaben widorlegt werden. 
denn nur wegen des von ihm gehindcnert zeugnisses fiir Ly- 
kurgs zeit sah cr sich veraolasst, den eben von Ephoros wic- 
der festgestcUteii syjiohronismus desselbcn mit Homer aufau- 
geben, den Lykurg die Homerischen gcdichte nicht vom dich- 
ter selbst auf Chios, socidem von den nachkomtnen des Kreo- 
phylos auf Samos empfangen su lassan' 

On one essential point I disagree with Jaooby. I believo 
that Aristotle'S dating is older than that of Ephoms and 
possibly is not his invention at all but existed already before 

"*■ "fco Jacoby, FGrRL^t, HIS, p, 5lb; 3^0—530 I5-0- 

* A S-fyprta, p, 33a. note 3. 

* CArcflift, p. M 7. 


Aristotle may have used the discus as aui additiiDnaL 
a.rgaineiit, or he may have atrewed its value as cjompared 
with other arguments *, I also (ail to see why a syochroniam 
between Lyciirigus and the poet Homer should have had to 
precede a Synchronism between the law-givicr ajid Crcfiphyliis' 
descendants. 

Oior information about Lycuigns'meeting with the descend¬ 
ants of CreophytuSj Homer^s legendary Mn-in-law, is the 
following. Hexacl. pol. IL 3: Aunflupyoc iv tyivete xad 

'Ojifjpou no£Y](nv Tiapet liTCoyivuv Kpto^iAoy Xapiiv tt^^cic 
fiTfvrv eEc neXw:i!wii)eB(v. Plut, iyc. IV, 4: ixaT [tH loilia] 

Mttl TOIC '0|iT#'m3 TPJlrqjtflWlV IvTUJji™ irp£i^07j (Egwe TlVf« 
T 0 I 5 iKyiwu; t:ot4 SHmjpflUftivtLt, 

^one of these statements mention a controversy between 
Aristotle and Ephonis, nor is there any indication of a con¬ 
nection between the dating o( Homer and thestrugelc between 
the chronological methods. The question whether the pre- 
Aristotelian tradjtion has a dating of Homer which Aristotle 
may have contrasted with one of his own, leads us not to 
Ephorus {who belongs to a later stage) but tq Hemdotus. We 
do not know on what his dating cf Homer {II. S3J in the 
middle of the lainth century is based (four hundred years be¬ 
fore his own time). Probably it was derived fmm the Samian 
Hojnerids *. Quite possihly Aristotle opposed this dating of 
the poet {which existed long before EphorusJj whilst not till 
after Aristotle did the chronologiats use this old dating, sanc¬ 
tioned as it was by Herodotus, with the object of dating Ly- 
curgus, making it a constnictcd synchronism. There is also 
the possibility that Aristotle opposes those who dated the 
poet much iiarlier 4 .g. in the time of the Trojan war or the 

I Cl. p. 104. 

• Cl. Vart Graning^Ji, Ccmirti. ad ta. 

* The wgrfls JjrirfOvm {He^il£l.} aoid fayvw Bbow also thit 

it Is not Qcc«^iily a qucitioa gi only a few jf^iwratigga. bat that 
thi dilfaicnce in the <3ittcig of Homer may hava covweO » much lonecr 
penwt. 
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Ionian ittiffration of the return of the Heruclids Eules. these 
data have only been preserved in very Jate scnircesK 1 prefer 
to presume that Airstotle opposed the dating hy Herodotus. 

If tMs is coriect - and for the present I see no ground for 
a different theory - then it disposes of the strong timc-con- 
nettiou laid by Jaeeby between (in his opinion the earlier) 
Ephoms and {in his opinion the later) Aristotle. It also in- 
valuiates the argument based on this connection in favour of 
Aristotle's dating of LyouTgus. This eKplains why I am not 
maldni use of it in opposition to Miss Chrimes" theory, 

ThlSj bowEver^ does not imply that I share her opinion that 
writers of a very late period misunderstood Aristotle. My point 
is that Adstotlc^s statement regarding Creopbylus^ dcHtcnd- 
ants is a response not to Ephorus hut to Herodotus, This 
different view on the aim of Aristotle's statement leaves its 
authenticity intact. 

^ 5, Ephorus' Supfoht from HEKOuOTris ik his Opposition 
TO THE 'Aristotelian' ChkOHOPhOgy; the DatIcng of Homer 

For the sake of clarity I may first of all summarize the 
present section. My conjecture is that the data which mahe Ly- 
curgus a contemporarv of Ho-mer * start from the dating of 
the poet in the first quarter of the ninth century {giving 
or 605 for the year of their meeting). This dating of Homer 
jg based On Hcrodotus (II, 53). It served Ephorus' purpose 
when he was faced by the problem how t* find a system that 
remained genealogical but rejected both the 40-ycar gener¬ 
ation and at the same tune the Olympic dating (the Hippias- 
Aristotle tradition). In other words, he looked for a compro- 
miso belweeni 907 (calculated on the basis of the 14 gener¬ 
ations of 40 years each; see Plut. Lyc. 29, 10) and 777f6, 

' A ssmFinwTy of the tegtinioni* by IJnuna In OCD, d. Jacoby, 
jlpollodofs Chr(n^i^l^ p. 99 if. 

^ Ephip-ua, FCrHiit, 70, fr- t92, 1 73-17S. TimaciM, vtry piobably, 
in Plut, Lyf. T, 4- SoaibLua, FCrHwt, 595, fr. 2. 
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between the traditicm&l Spartan ^eneabgy tuf the list of kings 
and the Olympic era. Sa with tcgaid to tbe dating^ of Homer 
Ephorus has the support of HerodotuSr Another point in 
which he agrees with Herodotus is the calciilatLon by ttiTiee 
generationa to the century (Herodotus Hj (42, 2). The agree- 
ment in this respect between HcTDilotuS and COTH- 

prOMtsi may not have had an imnfiedSate jnfluenoe but was 
all the same a welcome detail, 

The first definite year in Eratosthenes' table is 776, the 
first year of the first Olympiad 

If events before 776 were to be dated, recourse was had to 
the genealogical method of dating, in which the duration of 
the vevcfflt depended on the method applied. In this way, so 
La^ueur * and others argue, EphOTltS dated Homeri three 
genexations or 100 years in all before the first Olympiad. If 
this is correct, then Ephorus' dating of Homer {FGrHist, TO. 
fr. 102) took place when the year 776 and the Olympic chro¬ 
nology were already in use. 

Agaiiifit this the fbUowing objection may be advanced. A 
synchronism between Homer and Lycurgua was effected in 
two different ways. According to one tradition they were con¬ 
temporaries and their meeting was dated in 6flS. AccorditvE 
to the other one Lycurgus Jearat of Homer's poetry through 
his meeting with Creophylus' descendants, which is connected 
with the dating in 774 It is tempting to regard the first tra¬ 
dition as the older. ^Vheii, later on, chronology began to 
operate vdth the year 776, so the aTgoment goes, the syuchno- 
rtism of Homer and Lycurgus, the year BBS, had to be diS’ 
carded and consequently the law-giver was made a gontem- 
potary of Creophylus' sons. If this argument were correct, 
Ephonis' genealogical chronology (having 876 and 605 * for 

^ Cl. Jacoby, A Ckromit^ p, 76, Klcaalcr, ^^p. eit ., p, 6. 

r h. Laqiianr. jSw' gwirrhiscJirH t[trtnea. XLII, 

!907j pp, 5J3/SS?. panic, S27. 

* The latter yew ia a daduclLon by thrgnuifraplMiTa who lollnwed 
Bphortie' matbod. 
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'Homeric' yeara) would have pneoMled the chronology based 
on the fii5t Olympiad. 

It is not surprising that Jacoby, who - as we saw - regards 
the dating of Lycurgus in the period of Crcqphyltis' descend¬ 
ants pcstcrior to his dating in Homer's time, also rejects the 
possibility that the dating in 67d could have ever been, based 
cm the Olympic sj-stem, Jagoby distinefly expresses thkview 
again and again His starting point is that Ephonis only 
calculated with the aid of yewtri. I agree with Jacoby that these 
■ytvtffl were counted as three to the century His mterpretation 
of the dating of Lyenrgus by Apollodoms brings Jacoby back to 
Ephorus. Jacoby believes that Ephnrus, basing bimseif on 
the Spartan list of kings and mare especially on the date of 
ChariUus, dated the constitution in S6^and Lycurgus' meeting 
with Homer in Chios at most IS years earlier, before liH 
guardianship ^ Hence his views amount to this that we should 
not speak of ^a dating af Homer in A76’ that the first 
Olympiad had no part in Epbonis' dating, that Laqueur's argu¬ 
ments in favour of the ''Ephorig' year 776/5 arc 'modern emp- 
fundgn' and that the latter's statement that for Ephorus the 
close of the tnythical period cotncddcs with the first Olympiad 
is but a firincipti 

J ApoUta^n CAranih, p. 105 ff. FGrHist. 70, Mcmn. aJ t02 b.l73. 
174 a.nd 22i. 

* JttOThy. PGrHigt, TIC, p. 101, 13 ft. Fraklt^v JithKn In Bssrnnin^ 
25 ysara for th* gcaeralSena in Epti^frua, whitat Earner trA* HisHt- 
rian Ep}^^^US, l?35> tiikai Ul6Da Bt 30 yCROir 

' "danach gi!:tLeiEiC er (EphOras) Honueta adt bcatiinnjl lu haben, 
aodasB njekt jn!i*^tsciljlo33en iat, das j ahr 574 wirklich sfiiuar aa- 
sLtht geeati ents-piicbt; j^il*n.talla thut ea d*s iria grobsn' [Apoilodert 
ChnmUij p, 104 en PGiHisl, 244,44|i. 

* FGTHiEt, ITC,p-4S. 42H, arf 70, 'daa ]. 876 knnn ins groben 
E's a-ngat^ windergeben, mcht dnEf man aagefl, da E nicht rtilt 
abaoluicn iJitcti, sondem mit gfliverationjeti und syBCbruntanMii arbcL- 
tets, und iwar tier mit (tam aynchronisuiva Ewlsckiraii Homer u.id 
Lyluirgog. ar brlngt Hoincr, vom apbooiachen Trojadatutn (F- 3241 
gorcchuct in clia 0., vom aratoatlwiiiLSchea garcchnet, in die 9'. genam- 
tion nach Tmiu fair. 

» pp. sit., p. lOl, 4^102,2. 
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ApoUodonis, so Jacoby assunies foUov/iti^ EotidCj quoted 
Ephorus only as an authority who mentlonofl the niccliii^ 
bcEwocn the poet and the law-giv'cx, and not as an authority tor 
the poet's That would not have been possible, because 
in ApollDdenis' system the poet flomished in 944/3 ^ 

Jacoby's reconstruction of the ehtonological controversy is 
as follows, The meeting between HnmCT and Lycupgns was 
denied, after Ephorus, by Ariatotlc who dated Lycurgus a 
century later, by Emtostheniis who dated Homcrtwo hundrsd 
years before Lycurgus (the latter in 805), and by Apollodorus' 
teacher Aristarehus who dated Homer in the time of the 
Ionian itiigratiort, 'Diesen autorititen gefeniiber stellte Apol- 
lodoros als klassischen ^seugen den mann, der als crater die 
gcschichte vom persdnUeben zusaminentrieffen des gesetz^ 
gebers mit dem dichter awar nicht erfunden, aber verbreitet 
hatte, Ephoros" 

The whole argument and the conclusion loot to me a little 
strained- I do not refer to Apollodons-s' inconsistent use of 
the datings in Ephorus- Neither Ephorus nor Apollndorus 
slavishly cjopies his source. Ephorus follows Herodotus only 
in the dating of Homer, not in the pedfgriee of Lycurgus 
(1, 65), who is classed by Herodotus with the Agiad house 
ApoUodorus on his part follows Ephorus only in the matter 
of the synchremism between Lycurgus and Homer, not for 
the dating of tbe law-giver himself. 

I regard jaeghy's reconstruction as unsatisfactory mainly 
because, in trying to solve problems, he only creates other and 
bigger ones, without realizing it. The fir.st problem is^ For 
what reason did Ephoms spread the story of the meetltig 
between Homer andLycurgus f ThislmplicsthenCKtquestions: 
why was this syuchremism invented and why did ApoLudorus, 

1 p. I&5 EuiU rGfHiflt. ilC, p. 747, 3S. 

* Neposr ymyb. SM Jaeoby, i>fi, p. tOO- 

' p. ]b6. 

+ Ci. for the independence of the HcUsniBttt cluaanfiiaphcrs p- 

2S-2? »liavi±. 
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wlio possfiKcd a date foj Homer iiiconsistent with the meeting 
in qcitttidiii, still tiK Epbonii' synchronism? 

In answering these questions I assume that the Olyjnpic 
era was in use, through Hippias' work and probably even 
earlier than HSppias (not in the Eater form, oi counting the years 
within the Olympiad but in a preceding stage, ct. p. 44 and 101). 

If it is assumed that the year 776 already eJoercUed its fasci¬ 
nating influenoG before Ephorus and Aristotle and that it 
divided historians in two camps, then it can be imagined that 
Ephorus, the champion of genealogy, looked for a passibility 
of maintaining his method of dating, a method so intimately 
connected with the traditional manner in which the past was 
recalled. Just as Aristotle (probably before Ephorus, but the 
chronological order hi immaterial for the argument found a 
valuable document in the quoit, so Ephoma bdieved he could 
oorroborate his dating by a spectacular syiichroiusm that could 
be linked with an equally spectacLilar authority, t.e. Herodotus 
(11, 53), Conceivably Herodotus' words yen ^ 

cording lo Ephonis and his followers, were reckoned from the 
historian's ifiriAday, Moreover Ephorus could not explain the 
words ii; ipi, unless they were taken to stand for birth or 
death, though never for 11, S3 would place Homer, 

who lived four hundred years before Herodotus, in the be" 
ginning of the ninth century, Ephorus, being a genealogical 
chionographer, calculated in round numbers and three gener¬ 
ations served for bridging the IQO-years-gap between 776 and 
his Herodotean date for Homer. Ephorus' spectacular synchro- 
nism later obtained so much authority that oven ApoUodorus, 
who differed from Ephonis in the dating of Homer, still had to 
refer to it in support of his dating of Lycurgus on which he 
agreed with Ephorus, 

This artswers the three questions posed above. The dagma 

> AcooedLog to Fmkkiciij AJP, L3C3I, 1941, p. 34S/I5I, 33* tn* 

texminHs ante quem for Epbonaa' list ot tinea- Even if he is rigtit 
(but BM p. HO ft.) it ii quite poialUe that ArisbotLe preaented his 
publfcaElus beforo this y»r. 
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of Jacoby's cbrgnCliogical lacks fcunijatian. It consists 

of two aiticlos of faith: 

]. the Olympic eni wm introduced at a very late date and 
applied ready-made, including the countiivg of the Olympiads 
and the counting of the years within cajth Olympiad, The 
Aristoteliaji dating of Lycurgus in the time pf the first 
Olympiad does not mean that time-reckDnLng on the basis 
of Olympiads existed already, hut is a mera coincidence^ 

X the idea of reconstructing the Ust of victors into a chro¬ 
nological system came at a late date, hut this is not strange 
as one has to assume that these lists in the heginiaing were 
merely ''bare' hats. 

Both these opinions are questionahie. For the second point 
I may refer to the sections above on Theopompus and Pheidoitr 
As regards the first point, a study of Herodotus 11, 53 and 
Ephorus' data t, combined with our ttnowledge of Aristotle's 
activitiEs, sbnwfi that the latter's daLing of Lycurgus is more 
than coincidentalr The Stagirite is known as a chnonologist^ as 
J 3 shown by his work on. the list of PyiAiomAdt. It swims very 
unhkely that his dating of Lycurgua in 776 should liave no 
connection with chronological studies for the list of Ofympvjm- 
kai. How he got out of the imjoasse in the matter of Chaiilaus 
we can only guess. Probably he r<^flrded a reconciliation 
aa a hopeless undertaking. 

We should start from our oldest datum, Herodotus, His 
dating of Homer makes a link between the poet and the law¬ 
giver impossibta for Aristotle. The question is whether Ana- 
totle realized this impossibility. Probably not. In view of the 
uncertainty ju the dating of Homer, he did not wish to include 
iu his distussioji a possihlesyuchronism between the two famous 
figures but was content to remark that Lycurgus leamt of the 
poems through Creophylus' descendants [a vague indipatinn 
usdciiS for chronological purposes]. The remark did not intend 
to convey mote than that the Spartan law-giver travailed iu 
Ionia and there, in the circle of Homerids, learnt pI Homer's 

1 PaitlculaTly FGrHist. TH. ]CS£ 
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potmi. Considering the dommant poaition of Homer's poetry 
in Greek civilisation, association with another leading figtinc 
in another coltutal Held, that oi legisJation, is iitiderstan(iat>le. 
Aristotle did associate the two but not through any chrono¬ 
logical relation. Probably the association existed before him. 

Then appeared his opponents. They looked, ag we saw, for 
a compromise betwiceii genealogy and the‘Aristotelian' calcola'^ 
tion. An authority was needed to support this compromise 
and Herodotus' dating of Homer appeared to be a valuable 
help as if filled in very wed with the compromise. If we add 
to this Aristot]e''s innocent remark on the manner in which 
Lycurgns got to know of Homer's poetry, we can imagine 
the argument of Ephoms, the first author of a cq-mpnomise, 
to have been along these lines; 'Herodotus providis me with 
an argument for dating Homer about a century earlier than 
776. ff I can manage to make Lycurgus a oontempDraxy of 
Homer, then the law'giver is also dated a century earlier. This 
is possible because the list of kings sho^vs three generations 
of kings between 776 and the (earlier) king Charilaus who had 
Lycurgus for a guardian. These three: generations number 
lOU years (here, too, Ephoms diverges from the list with 40- 
ycar gencralioTLS). The result is a system which links the law¬ 
giver with the poet and which is based on Herodotus and On 
the list of kings [although with a different calculation of the 
generations}'. — The words in brackets are mine and not part 
of the supposed argument. 

Aristotle's radleahsm was not maintained in laterclironology. 
One way or another, a cumproitiisc had to be effected between 
the Olympic dating far Lycurgias and the da.tmg in 876, 
which itself was already a compicmise. Timaeus' solution in 
assuming the existence of two Lycuigi is an illustration of 
the attempts to reconcile the 776 ajid the 876 trudilious. 
Phlegon ^ records another attempt; 776 is not the beginning 
of the Olympiad calculation but 27 Olympiads preceding the 
epoch of the Olympic em have to be added. Ob\'i' 0 usly, we are 

J FGrHjBt,257, fr. ]. 
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dealing Ticre with an explanation of the difference betwisefi the 
reckoning jn Olympiads and Eratosthenes" year 3&^ for Lycer- 
gug. Phlcfon^E EDlution may be found already in the second cen¬ 
tury E.C. in ArUtodemus of ElLs ^ and Polybius \ To the same 
category bdongs the SMmmgiy different thEory of Callimachus “ 
that there was a lapse of 33 Olympiads between the ingtituticn 
of the Olympiads by Iphitns and Lycutgus and the first cham¬ 
pion in the recorded serieSj Cenoebus, in 776. We maat here 
the traditionj the saundncss of which is beyond verification, 
that in the beginning the Olympic games were held every 
eight years*. 

With regard to the above interpretation, CaJlimachus brings 
us in the middle of the third century E.C- The ^^uestion is 
whether there arc earlier traces of attempts to reconcile the 
institution of the Olympic games by Lycurgus and the list of 
kings. I behevc this to be the case. 

Xenophon dates Lycurgus in the period of the Heraclids 
(Lac.Rfsp ., 3 a,e). Is this datingthercsult of a puerile wish to have 
the date of the legislation coincide with the foundation of the 

^ FGrhist, tr. 1. 

1 FCrHiat, 254, fr. 2: 

* Tt. 541, Pf. 

* Formally Jacoby dcr.icrt ttiia pcaalbitlty and bellavcd Cnhinm- 

chua to bav? nctoiUy maant 33 CUympdads of four y^axa and tieni^i 
to have placed Lycpigus in 02flj In bia ojaidaa thii (Kwlii agree with 
Thacydidea' dating of LytvrfuB, ij. the fovr hundred odd yeara In 
I. L0. 3. Bat, Lti tti* first pLa«, tli* pasaage in ThutydulcB shonW be 
interpreted differently (cf. p. 03) and, seccndly, the p,iiaagies quoted 
by Jauby (Find. Ol., Hi, 21 and Pan*. V, 7, 9). Bupposed to dlapoec 
ol in eiuiaftteric cc3cbratjon. do not exeJode that poasLbiLLty- Nor Is 
the oaSculatlon correct tliat L3 X 0 " t04aTid 27 X 4 ™ IMjshgnId 
preverLt the aeaumptlcn of tivovsrujpfSt? ioatoad of TrvnrctTipHct- 
Fourteen liniea 8 u equal to 112 aad ■when OlympHids of a years 
are uacd a period of lOB oouCd be Indicated unly hy 13 Olymplada, 
the mnrfl so when the expedient cl hidicatEna odd years by usinfi 
parts Hjf an Olympiad had net yet been intrcdiiccd. JatuOy evidently 
has. wholly or partly, abandoned his oippoefticn. In Oirv- 

ttiJfr ha lejcoted the poeaibilEty of fwarT^plStt tP-124, note 51, hat m 
FGrHiat, II BD. p. 93$. 3? he raise-s the matter intenngitively. 
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Spartan state, aa is generally bellfiVi6d, 01 : are wc dealing here 
with in early attempt to oppose the dating trf Lycurgus ac¬ 
cording to the 'Aristotelian' traditlMl (perhaps existent even 
before Aristotle) ? If the latter should be the ease, then we 
meet here with a lespoaso to the pfresumed existence O'! a link 
between Lyenrgus and the first Olympiad, a Eynchronism 
more primitive than that of Epborus. The legislator is dated 
in the period immediately following the legendary foundation 
by Heraclea. This, too, means a departure from the old tradi¬ 
tion which on the basia oi the list of kings dated Lyourgus 
either in the tenth century as a Eurypontid (Simo-nides) o^r in 
the eleventh as an Agiad (Herodotus). To my knowledge the 
question has never been asked why Xenophon departed from 
the SpartaUf list of kings and its dating of Lyourgus. I regard 
it as very unlikely tbat we have here an example of the Greek 
tEndency to place the 7;p^<>S r6pFnr[i; as early as possible 

Such an unorthodoK dating of Lyourgus comes as a stuprisc 
from Xenophon. What made him do it? Very probably he 
borrowed it from a Spartan source which sought to replace the 
dating of Lyourgus in such a late period as that suggested by 
the link with the first dated Olympiad, by a connection d 
Lycujrgus with the oldest (but undated) Olympiad known by 
tradition. The founder of the games was Herades and the 
Heradids were the founders of the royal houses. The earliest 
date that reverence for the iaw^ver^s age could think O'! was 
a date in the Hcraclids' period. I would therefore - in order 
to eKplain an otherwise unaccountable deviation by the ortho¬ 
dox Xenophon - assume that already in the first half of the 
fourth century the dating of Ly turgus in 77b existed, but that 
it did not become generally known till the work of Aristotle, 
vir, the association with the di^us. If this should be correctj 
then the question whether Epborus preceded Aristotle or suc¬ 
ceeded him loses much of its bearing cu the struggle for the 

* Ct, iiyr A. Ktcingverrtttaef, Hpu-^ E-jpn-!];, t/nAr- 

svihvn^tn mr Ge&iimhtt r Frit^rsUtiv^tg, E’hiJii],, Snppl. Bd. 36, 
Heh I, 
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chronologicaJ pattern because rn that case the conflict over 
the dating of Lyciirgos either on the ba^is ot Olympiads 
{where lie is made to head the Olympic era) or according' to 
the list of kings will have started before. This stage Qiay have 
been launched by Hippias. Ephorus' work then appears to 
have beeri on the same lines as what he did in the matter of 
dating Pheidon 

Against this reconstruction the obj cotioo may be raised that 
it regards dating on the basis of tire Spartan kings list as a 
purposely applied system which makes it possible to date the 
law-giver through the date of his pupil. Admittedly, dating 
on the basis of generations of forty-yeam in iA* did 

not permit an accurate indicatiem of the time in which persons 
related to the kings lived. But this supports rather than dis¬ 
proves my conjecture. As long as the purpose of chronology 
was to register not periods or points of time but only their 
ser^uencej It was possihic to experiment with various genealo¬ 
gical aystems, with of different duration. Already before 
Ephorus the inadequacy of yetvxi of forty years was obvious. 
The opponents of the traditional SparUn yiNtxi of kings, too, 
had observed this and had used it probably against this chro¬ 
nology. In his compromise, which reduced by about one half 
the gap between the Olympic dating of Lycurgus and that 
according to the list of kings. Ephorus adhered to the genealogy 
but be reckoned by yr^wt of 33+ years 

In its oldest stage, when the authority o-f the Spartan list 
of kings was still untouched, chronology did not fix points 
of time but only gave their sequcrice. Dating according to 
Olympiads (at first not numbered and without iudication of 
second, third or fomdh years) brought an attempt at fixation 
conflicting not with the chronologEtal sequence of the list of 
kings but with the duration of the generations. It compcUtd 
the champiems of the fenealogical datirug to take this fixation 
into aixcunt. Ephorus did so., as is shown by his compromise. 

^ See p. S3. 

■ not years, as Frakken asserts, see p. 11 e. 
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On p. 113 we remarked that EphOTdS luads UK of the year 
pnotiably because it had the sjiectacular support of Hero¬ 
dotus'' dating of Homer, We might expect a enttn like Ephorus 
to have attempted to find support for his opinion in the ehno- 
nology. This was not so difficult, as three generations raake 
one hundred years. But the question is whether the difference 
of I OS years betwefsn Aristotle's date for Lycurgus and the 
Hehcniatic date (635) also can be explained by means of the 
genealogical method, I submit the following tentative expla¬ 
nation. 

My starting point is Plot, Lyc. 29j 10 stating that Lycurgus' 
laws remained unaltered diarlng fourteen genentiaus of kings, 
until the reign of Agig II (427/599), the son of Archidamus^, 

1, If these generations are taken as 40-year generations it 

places Lycuigus in the tenth century (t4 40 ™ 560 years). 

2, The Olympic dating which later had Aristotle's support 
gave the year T76; it was established without any recourse to 
genealogy. 

3. It may be assumed that Aristotle or his foUowErs began 
to employ empirical regnal periods {just as their opponents 
applied empirical generatioas) ol 25 years> for instance. If we 
start again from the year 427 in which Agig H took office, we 
find a date for LyouTgus in the eighth century vit. 777 
(14 X 25 = 350) 

4. The difference between the methods iaii I and 2^ 
amountg to 210 years. Eratosthenes sought an intellsgent way 
of redadrig this gap and first of all availed himself of the more 
modem dating of Herodotus, who accordirtg to the 
method was bom in 4&5. Moreover, the following provjgjons 
had to be observed; 

^ Tbe l^t fUat hicrE a. period at SOO la also mentioned nra-y 
be pMacd over as it haa no bearing cn the pT^gout irgutnaut (of. 
p. 1:^1 it). 

’ A diahnetioo atiould bo mode btLvreen regnal periodg and 
rattoDE, cf. Bum, JHS, LV, 1935, For the OEympic we find 777/6 
and 776/6 epncbsJ date with which tlw year given above 
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a thfc genealogy was to be maintained, but entneme measures 
Jike those adopted by XenDphon's source had to be avoided 
and at th* same time the unworkable countiTig by generations 
of forty years had to be abandoned. 

* the Olympic dating according to Hippias' Olympiads bad 
to be discarded but, if possible, the opponents had to be 
attacked with thdr own vwapons, in other words-, an 'Olympk;' 
year had to be chosen, a multiple of four years distant from 
776. This permitted the avoidance of Xenophon's flimsy fabri¬ 
cation [by 'in the time of the Hcradids' he meant, I bdieve. 
^during the first Olympiad organiEed by man alter the heroic 
period when Heracles had instituted the games'). It also per* 
mittod however the use of the tradition that prior to the 
recording of the names of victors there had already been 
Olympiads {cf. Find. Of, ILI, 21). 

The provision under & left the option between 104 and lOS 
years for the purpose of halving the difference of 2t0 yeam. 

The provision under a could. If Kphnrus' genealogy was used, 
be complied with il two points were established: 

A the difference of approximately 105 years In either direC’ 
tion, [f measured by the gencalc^y of tlie list ot kings, is equal 
to three generations. That Herodotus' information was avail¬ 
able was no doubt a factor that counted. Three generations 
are equal to one hundred years [if on the example of Prakhen 
we put the generation at 35 years the result is even more 
lavouiable). In any case, the fact that between the date of 
the old list and that of Herodotus' synchronism we find three 
kings warrants the conclusion that I and 4 -are at least ona 
hundred years apart. 

B the diffcreiice between the fourteen generitions in the 
new calculation and the 40-years system amourits to 14 times 
7 years [Greek arithmetic knew no fractional numbers), that 
is 93 yeans. This extreme limit agrees very well with the one 
hundred years computed under A. 

Eratosthenes then had to choose a year -differing at least 
93 (or 100) years with the old calculation. This was not so 



diffitult, as tlierc was A margin of a ftw years that could easily be 
explained away. Tlie fact had surely not rKmained unobserved 
that an event dated on the basis of genemtions was lar from 
being fixed- The methods fnentioned under A and B provide 
only a vague basis. The dating by his opponents, howeverj 
compelied him to use a mum accurate basis: Eratosthenes wias 
bound to choose 'an Olympic year before the first Olympiad'. 

His choice of the years in my optniiDn is to be attributed 
to the desire to oppose the dating in 776 in the most con¬ 
vincing manner. If Eratosthenes had only looked for agrees 
ment with his own genealogy he would have taken either the 
number 100 or 104. But this would have implied discarding 
his most valuable support, Herodotus" statement. The fact 
that HerodoLus' words could be interpreted os an indication 
that 805 was the time in which Homer had lived, that this 
year served as a synchronism between LyCUrgUS and Homer 
ajid that the distance between this year and 777/6 was a 
multiple of four yeaiSj all this made bis choice easy. 

My conolusiod is that the dating of Ly- 
c u r g u s in 876 and later in 685 was i n f 1 u e n- 
ced by the date 776, which was already in 
use earlier On. 

But with r^rd to the genealogical chronology Ephorua 
and his Hellenistic followers had taken too many liberties. 
First of all, they had departed from the traditional 40 years, 
and secondly they had gone too far, for the sake of Hcrcxlntus' 
information abont Homer. It is small wonder that gene¬ 
alogical chronology after Ephorus began to fix regnal periods 
in the various gcncradonE and to make up stories about the 
life of leading figures, particularly of Lycurgus (amongst the 
makrabiffi for example) - all this in an attempt to salvage as 
much of the system as possible, 

16 . Plutarch, Lycuegus 29, 10-11 

10. Toocutev 'EUd^ch; 

86^7), ip4vov 4r«v TPtvTwxofftcjv tow; Auxo'ij^yau ;^pi()[ji«|A6vTf 



oiy? ScK«TtcTOvip^l^^f (lit’ i>ii:X«v tL; ' Ap^tSA[iffi> 

Ycwfi^vuv o^cl^ £wCv)f]crcv. 

11. ‘fap Tojy i^pcov >{«THOTHCTli iniTOOb' 

Tj^ Tigli-rtttei, Scsiflimt rpii; ToiS K)fiflu 
iTTotl^ffS. T^>v iipMTT'OKpWTtory. 

The importance of this passage reaches fur beyond the in’ 
terpretation ol the words. We have observed hafoie that 
Plutardi in his Life of Lycor]Sttfi fcUowa Aristotle's chrono¬ 
logy. Even where a dEpartiire scccncd evident, vis. the dating 
of the ephor-s {Lyc. 7], an interpretation appeared possible and 
even desirablOj whi^i showed tire ephots to have been dated 
according to Aristotle's chronology. We also observed that 
Aristotle's great opponent in the field of cbroimlogy was 
Ephorus. From the fact that so many students ^ re^rd the 
time-reckoning in Lyc. 29, together with other data in the 
closing chapters oi the Vita, as due to Ephoras it would seem 
to follow that Plutarch here,, as on so many other occasinns, 
proves to be a poor ebronographer and unaware of the differ¬ 
ences between Aristotlt and Ephonrs- 

It eeems easy to tmake this accusation for want of a proper 
solution. The problem wc are facing here is the following. Did 
Plutarch, who for dating every part of Lycurgus' life faith- 
fally follows the Aristotelian tradition^ suddenly adopt another 
tradition, in fact that of tus opponent? Ziegler might be right 
in blaming Plutarch for treating 'die historischen Tatsachen 
(insbesoodete auch die Chronologic) mit eiuET an Leichtfer- 
tiglteit grcnzcEidcn Sorglosigleeit' *, and we might even agree 
with Zi^Ler's conelaaiun; 'Als Historiher ist er nicht ems-t au 
nehmen' Eut this only increases our difficulties. An incom- 

^ Jacobv, CJifOHiii, p. t part. n-. Kresler, op- 

p, 0 aiqiJ Jacoby, FGrHwt. 11C, p. S; 247, 28, 

* Cf. WBt 1949, tol- 273. 

* r would not lite to findoiM this ]udsn«nt- How opiniorta may 
change even in the one LudJvlduBJ i* shown by t** qnotadana from 
Grundy :'F[utart:U ia not a hLatorlan bvt a IjJognphcr who wrotn ht 
an audiinoe wbicti wanted a aulfictent leaven of moral considcin,' 
tiojM to jivB ooiuJoTt to the acripidfi ralndcd reaiUf' {TKwyJiitet smf 
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pctent histcjriaTi and chronklcT tmce he has found an auithar- 
ity [good or bad) whom he could follow would be e:(pected 
not to diverge from this autbo-rity. Those who allege (I be¬ 
lieve without any proof) that Plutarch did not consult Aristotle 
but borrowed from a iiource influenced by Aristotlef for 
example HermippuSj only shift the problem from Plutarch 
to this Peripatetic. 

Wc should distinguish between two kinds of chronological 
indications- A biography that claittis to be a real historical 
work in the modern sense requires aceuratc chronological data. 
In this respect Plutarch's work falls short (but in my view it 
does not stand condemned). The chronological indications we 
mean if we deal with the life of Lyturgos arc of a different 
nature. They are hardly relative to the hero’s career but to the 
chronological framCj the pattern into which his biography fits. 
In Plutarch this chronological fr-ame is. never absent, least of 
aJl in the biographies of mcii from a remote and almost in¬ 
accessible past. The many chronological flaws in Plutarch's 
Livii may be titplaiiied by the athical and educational nature 
of his workf as has been demonstrated by Gomme and Ziegler, 
The chronological frame in the oldest biographies is an idcmcnt 
of foryn independent of the chronological sequence of events 
within the lives desoribed. In the Life of Lycurgus Plutarch 
hardly trouble himself about this chronological sequence, hut 
a considtrable part of his introduction is devoted to the chro¬ 
nological frame. He enumerates the various views and un¬ 
doubtedly he makes a choicE. He thooaes Aristotle's chronology. 

Each departure from Aristotle therefore requires an expla¬ 
nation. It wauld be a feeble argument lo dispose of each diver¬ 
gence by attributing it to Plutarch's sources; and it is certainly 
Afidory itf hil ait. 1, 191], p, 10S>- But in verf, H, 194a, h* writta: 
'PSutaTeh ie tuatli uioia trust wo rttiy a. hiitorian than, some jnOdota 
writcTS. have him to ha' tp. IS, a. I). For a soaudi and sobet 

judKmanE ill keeping with the flocofld quotation, s«c Gomme, 
Cammtntary on Thut.. I, 194S, p. fll V.i cf- C. Theatidcr, Fiularch 
ujid dit GtichitiUt, Bolt. Lfe Soci^ Eoyalo (1=5 do Lund, 

p. L-?6. 



wrting to OXpJaia an evident departure from the cJmsnolDgieal 
pattern by lefetriog ta his slight intioresC in the chronological 
sequence ol events in the raroer in. question, 

A. That LyCr 29, lO-l [ diverges from Ajcistotle has often 
been, pointed out. The statement that Lycufgiis^ iaws lasted 
for five hitn4re^ ytary may also be fonnd elstwherc \ 

The period of five hundred years is generally made to end 
with the battle of Leuctra *. 

As the battle of Leuctra brought liberty to the Messenlans, 
the period of five hundred years for Lycorgua' laivs is some¬ 
times associated with a si.milar period for this Spartan hege¬ 
mony {so [Piutr] Itisl. Lac., 42,239 FJ in which case the duration 
of the rule over Messenia is also stated, viir. 230 years (Ad. 
V. h. XIL, 42); this ako in {Pint.] Rtg. s# Tfnpr ApCfpMt. 23 
(194 B). We note that Fs.-Plutarch, in both these piassages, 
and A^an are the only writers who connect the SCO and the 
230 years in a single passage. 

B. Besides this there is the tradition that the Spartan hege- 
lUftliy lasted lor fitar Jutndred years {DinarcL, I, 73}, again 
reckoned from Leuctra or SmmEdiately after: Epaminoaidas 
founded Meascnc in the four-hundredth year ol the Spartan 
hegemony. Diod. VTI, I2,8 connects this with Lycurgus^ laws: 
after the establishment of the laws Sparta tlourished and had 
the hegemnny for 400 years. Biodoms is one of those who 

follow Ephortia and Aristotle alternately, because it is obvious 

that the data mentioned under E cemespond with AristO'tle’s 
datirig of Lycurgus in 776. The hundreds art meant as an 
appro ximatLC(Ur 

Our tradition for B is roughly as old as that far A. 
i A list ot thw! ptacaa in Jacoby. Apoliwtert Ckroniii, p. 11&, net* 

Sa.Thcy^lttiiild twBtudi^dscpaTvtEly-War, 194 B toriaatanca do® 

belong tuire. For an interyrttatron ot tills paraage and tlw 23b ycare 
■nendoaed there ci- p. 01 isp^a. 

' 5g kyeurg., in fJMi'. 62; ?Jicol. Damosc., FGrHial;, to. frag. S6: 
Diod XV I 2' SO 2; 65, 1. To tht latter p^age the five hundred 
yeart are counted from 369. Tt* year ia th* date for Ly^oTgua' 
laws. 


Tht first tstiimany foar A comea from Lycurigus (f 324), for 
B from Bmarchus (bom ea 3&0), Quite possibly their dating 
reOects the conflict between the two schools represented by 
Anstotle and Ephortis. 

The link between Lycarg^us' laws and the beginning of the 
hegemony that lasted till be battle of leuctra is best formul¬ 
ated in Polybius, IV, l2- AjcMi^Mufiviot jii* gSrf ^7^4 1 % 

Aowrijiyov via^XtoTT) y]pT](JHj«v*l iroV-raftt Kttl (leYtanfjfg 

Sdvatfiw luc Tqt h AriiiT{MM4 w5-nc fTil TivKVTfac 

TpotxeEoTK ‘ [*iy Trivt,).^ i«d 

CTTWtnwV TW^MV 

These words do nod reveal Polybius" opinion. He doffii not speak 
of 500 or of 400 years. The sequel of his CKposition maycitplam 
pint. Lyc. 29, 1L The latter passage sbows that at least in Plu¬ 
tarch's time opinions differed on the beginning of the bOO year 
period. Some believed, so Plutarch's words seem to imply, 
that since the institution of the ephomte Sparta had a new 
constitution, Obviously these historians made the SOO-year 
period start from the inauguration of the ephorate; aiid conse¬ 
quently it ended at its abolition. Tradition linked the insti¬ 
tution with Theopompus and the abolition, with Oeomenes III, 
Of tlie latter it Is indeed permissible to say that he overthrew 
the coristitution. Polybius refeis to this in so many worde (IV, 
61, 14) ‘ £w(pY®'rT*'™ S'kfti'' iy* ui KicrfiDoc 

rt jMTpn>v iwXtTTUfiJj. Although he puts the end of the hegemony 
at the time of the battle of Leuctra, his words do not imply 
that at the same lime Lyourgus' laws became inoperative. 
He refers neither to this nor to the duration of the law. 

So, according to the historiaTlS opposed by Plutarch in iyic. 
29^ i ], the end of the 500-year period came between the years 
235 and 221. They also held that it began under Tbeopompus. 
The latter's reign, according to the current interpretation of 
Tyrtaeus' poem, coincided with the first Messenian war. These 
wars also played at least some part in the testimonies men¬ 
tioned under A, and it seems likely that the same applies to 
the later historians. Their method may irave been as folloivs. 
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If it may fee assumed thit they iJw used the date of this war 
as derivicd from the Ust ol Olympic victors and 50 dated the 
war in 736/] 6j tliat they dated Theopompua roii|;h].y in the 
same pejiad, and finally that they talcrJaLted the SOD years in 
question on the basis (jf these dates for the first Mesaenian 
wafj then the end of this ptriod would fall in 236/217, This 
roug^hly coincidee with the reign of Cleomenes III when accord^ 
ing to many testinioities, induding that of PclyhiiLSr the cen- 
stitution was thoroughly revised. HoweverK a calculation in 
reverse is equally^ or even more, feasible. The dates of Qoo- 
menes' reign were known^ and by connecting the 500 years 
with, the ephomte the traditional dating of Theopempus and 
of the first Messenian war was corroborated. 

If we ha.ve here a Late chronolcgical speculation appearing 
after Cleomenes Ill's unhappy rulOj we can weh understand 
that Plutarch, a fcUower of Aristotle's dating, opposed thLS, 
However, another question then arises: why does he speak 
of SOD years, not of ^DO years as we might have expected? 
We should start from the end of Lyi. 29, 10, a time-indication 
we have, so far, not yet discussed, niz. LyCurgus' laws re¬ 
mained in force during fourteen kings till Agis U ^427/399). 
From this it follows that according to Flutaich the SDO-ytar 
period does not end in 371 [c.q. 369} but in 427. In other 
words, there is no justification for lumping this passage to¬ 
gether with those mentioned under A and B just because 
the numbers agree (any more than for Jacoby's method which 
does not distinguish between these testimonies and labels 
them all as 'Ephorisch') 

We should also note that we are dealing here not with SOD 
years but with fourteeu kings, in agreement with the inforaia- 
tion in the list of kings about the distance between Lyeprgus' 
generation and Agis II. It is not peimissiblc to alter this 
number to fifteen and then to assume that the reference is 
to five times three generations of years, which would 

^ Cf. FGrHiit, It C> p. 06 v^hcie v 'm Died, VII, 13, B iacallsda 
'cLtficsl error'. 
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correspond so well with EphoruH' counting of generations^ 

In my view another so'lutio'n is pneferablcj based on the 
fact that Idutanch does not mention the number Itlteen. This 
pennits us to ask whether he actually meant a multiple of 
tJim generations (that is of oBnturies). Let us assunie tor a 
moment that chronologists, knowtt>g from eKperience that the 
actual duration of a reign was nearer to 25 than to40'yEam, 
based their calooiation on the former figure. This is not im- 
p>os 5 ible if it is remeiUibered that ^ve are deatingj not with a 
rcvisiou of the list O'f hingSj bat with a timc-recko-ning independ¬ 
ent of any counting of generations within the list and only 
serving to measure tiie distance between past events and the 
time of the writer. It should he noted that Plutarch speaks of 
a period spanning the reign of fourteen kings (not 'the' four¬ 
teen kings) from Lycitrgus to Agis. 

If it is assumed that the reference is to regnal periods of 
25 yearsat an average^ then 'fourteen kings' means [ 4 >; 25 =350 
years. Agis took office in 42?j just 350 years afticr the institU' 
tion of the Olympic games with the cooperation of Lycargusi 

It may be objected that though Plutarch speaks of fourteen 
kings he also speaks of 500 yicars. Ilere^ indeed, is an anomaly. 
Strangely, those who as a rule draw attention to Plutarch's 
poor chronological aichievcments now suddenly expect our 
author to offer a tenable connection, betwceit two different 
chrotiological data, SOO yeare and fourteen kings. I believe 
that neither he nor Diodorus did this. The latter, too, tnentiorvs. 
both intervals of time, 500 and 400 years respectively, and here 
also it would be equally wrong to assume that the author 
made a consistent use of one system (i,c. the one attributed 
to Ephonis), and so alter the text accordingly 

1 Thi$ 1 $ vrfait Joic^by hu docit, usuuiiif a. clerical errer iu DLod. 
VII, 12, e, of V' for < (Cf, G. L. Bartwr, ep. eU., L935, !72, acta l>. 

One may donbt whether Diodorus is respcaalblc for this in coos ix Coney. 
It may nitT^edy b3.vg oceuer^U in. lEpbirniM, Jacoby rightly remarkaL 
'nil widerspdlcliAn anuicrtulb versebcLdener btteber bat [licbt ge- 
Xeblt' {Cfiraca. FGrHist, IIC, p. 32). 
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I pcesum* that Plutarch did not undef^tund the conflict 
between the advocates of the chronological indications men- 
tioncd above under A and B. Thisi quite agrees with the 
sceptical attitude oi the present day towards his chronolo¬ 
gical views. But I do not think this the most important point. 
We should first of all realiae that in Flutirch's choice between 
500 and 400 his ethical appredatinn of Lycurgus' work plays 
a part. Hcare the chionglDgicat pattern is no longer detetmincd 
by adherence to the Aristotelian dating of his 'hero' (let alone 
whether Aristotle himself explicitly mentioned the 400 yeajfs} 
but by his great admiration for Sparta’s law-giver, Extending 
the duration of his work meant enhancing Lycurgus' praise. 

Plutarch did not let slip the opportunity to do so and he 
therefore linked the fourteen generatiorvs found in his {Ar- 
istoteliaiij sOuroe with the longest duration of Lycurgus' laws 
known to tradition. He did sci without realizing that he con¬ 
nected two irreconcilable data. The fourteen kings counted 
from Lycurgus till Agis IIj the 500 years from Lycurgus till 
Leuctra. 

Fsj-Flutarch who is one of the sources of the Life of 
Lycurgus^ set great stcre hy tliesa SOO yeans. He refers to 
them in Afor. 194 B and 239 F. He is, however, more indc- 
pendent of the Aristotetian cbnonolcgical pattern. This is also 
demonstrated by the synchrortism Aicamenes-Tbeopompus 
(239), whereas in Lys. 6 Folydorus is co-ruler with Tlteopompus. 
The point of time here linked with the 500 years is different: 
the rule over Messenia had lasted 230 years. We observed that 
the ref crcnce is to 'seven generations' meant for 7 >i 40 = 2®3 
years, but etroneously intexpreted as 7 x 33i years tf 
here, toOj we start fnjm Lcuctra, the second MesMnian war ia 
placed in 650 B.C. Possibly this conveminn into 330 iiears is 
derived from Ephoms, who used the SO^-year genexation \ 
This is quite plausible because the spflCe of SOO yearn reckoned 
from Leuctra, 37 L, or shortly after, 369, as we find it in Dio- 

1 op. dt,. col. 229. ' Ct. p. it. 

' CE. p, L [*, p. and p. 141 fl. 
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dorus, givK 869 for Lvcur]gM' laws; and this, but for a slight 
difference with ApoUadurus [who has 685), seems fo be Epho- 
njs" date Here Ps.-Plutarch did not raaJizc that he followed 
a tradition which had originated in the anti-Aristotelian camp. 
But we should not be unduly surprised at this, as we do not 
know whether the 230 yettts as such appeared in Aristotle. I 
am inclined to believe that they did occur, but In a chronology 
starting from Agis II's accession in 427, ThL; gives for the 
subjection of Messenia 427 -1- 230 ^ 657. As we have here an 
approjamation [the 230 years as we saw were the result of a 
genealogical calculation which is always a.pp[oximatic), the 
result agrees fairly widl mth the traditional date of the second 
Mesgenian war m the middle of the seventh oentury, 

In this connection we do well to remember that Aristotle's 
version of tha lile of Lyenrgus and that of Ephoms may have 
been similar in many respects, ft is customary to attribute the 
data in Plat. Z.ya, 29 and in Nicol. Damasc. ^ to Epborus. IE 
this were Correct, then Flutarch here, too, would hsve departed 
from Aristotle. But this need not be the case. It iaeven mace 
risky to conclude from the fact that Nicolaus does not give 
some particulars which are found in Plutarch, that Nicolaus 
strictly adheres to his source Ephems of whom on tliis point 
nothing is known. Jacoby enumerates the points of resem^ 
blance between Pint. Lyc. 29 and Nicolaus ^ and refers also 
to Nicol. Damasc., fr. 56, par. 2: wsv £tdc ^ifld 

the words of Plutarch's in Lyc. 31, 4. He believes that there is 
agreement between both saunces of this stoiy^ EphoruS and 
Aristotle, who both itprcaent Lycurgus as a hero recedviTig 
offerings. I admit that the versions of Ephorus and Aristotle 
may have corresponded in many rCSpfeCtS, but On this very 
point there is, L believe, a distinct difference. In my opinion 
the quotation from Aristotle in Lyc. 31, 4 is as follows: 

^ Jacoby, FGrHLrt, IIC, p. 96, 5; Cftrvnik, p. llS, 

notfl 2S. 

* l-'GrHLSt, 70, Sft. 

• FGrHiat, II C, p. 247, 20 H. 



[^l' iirip WhI tldTTltlV«5 0X*4M KpWF- 

^y airiy <^eiy iv AiotcSai^t, WHTwp SiiiyTa [icylaTCL;'^ 
Eepiy ra avno^ t«iI iWouai Ka&" hnuFtaw iy^airtiy ^ 

whereas Jacoby attributeg only the words £;ij«ttow(j 5 try^^tiv 
^ T^p*ci^>wv ^ airifv ^]CE4 v Av AaK££atI[i*yL to AHst^tler 
Meyer ^ was^ I bdEeve, more accurate on this point. Jacoby's 
arguments * are based on a wTan^mtcrpnetatKin of Plutarch's 
words, and therefore of the words of Ajistode. Plutarch 
intends to point out that according to Axiatotle the Spartan 
law-giver wag better than could be supposed when con¬ 
sidering the conduct of those who live under the blegsings 
of his lawSr These lawg, so Plutarch says., aimed at a state of 
true philosophers. By his laws, therefore, Lycurgus cxccUod 
all other law-givers in Greece. So far, all seems to be the 
customaiy praise of Sparta, hut the foUowing parts show that 
the reference is not at alt to a gtorif ication of historical actuality. 
The glorification of Sparta is older than Aristotlo ^ and it Es 
not likely to have had his unqualified approval, hie may have 
said: 'How this propaganda exalts the law-giver! But it does 
not imply obedience to his beneficial ^ule^ Aristotle quite 
correctly pictured the paradoxical situarion in words Like 
these; 'Lycurgus in his own country is less honoured than he 
deserves' (this refers to the law-givcr^s lofty intentions con¬ 
flicting with political practice). However, this is followed by: 
'Nevertheless Lycurgus has been awarded the highest honour: 
he has a temple and is given annual sacrifices like a god' [a 
reference to the official appreciation of the law-giver in Sparta 
where hU principles had long ceased to be tived up to). Sparta 
was neither the first nor the last state to pay lip service to 
law-givers while drifting away from their precepts. 

Th^e two sides of the cult of Lycurgus. otfidal homage and 
factual apathy, were not understood by Jaeohy whoa he 
wrote: 'denn wenn Lycurgiis in Sparta ala got t veiebrt wurde 

* Fot's^Autiftn, J, p. note 4. 

1 nGrtfkst. II C, p. 247, M U. 

‘ S« F. Ollier, Lt mifagi ipariiaie^ apK.. vol. I, 19J4. 
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ist Sflin llisdnick ikamivatj' npocr^KDi'^ 

txw'' iv AfluwSatEEMvi ufivttstSnjdtieh' On the mntraryj 
ties* wards clEarly reveal their meaning, corres.pcmdin|[ iidth 
Aristotle's reserve with regard to Sparta shown in other places, 
if it is realp^ that Lycurgiis lived, an iuventeij genJ, amidst 
a rebeliious people that sought him not. 

If this is the right view, then iye 31,4 presents an Aristotel¬ 
ian passage widely different front Ephonis'' view. To this 
extent we may follow Jafoby^s opinion that Ephonts, decla¬ 
ring Lycoigus a figure created a heroa after his death, agreed 
with Herodotus fl, 6^h) SI AuKiftipy.^ Tt^funf^rjistvTii Epiv 
claip£vai lAtyitXw^j although the latter did not speak 

of either god or hems. Ephoms, who elsewhere toO'followed the 
Herodotean tradition, could not be expected to express liim- 
self differently. Eut Aristotle, as we saw, had a more inde^ 
pendent attitude toward tradition and he was a keen observer 
of actual facts, We certainly cannot look to Aristotle to sup¬ 
port the modem scholars who regard Lyenrgus as a deity 
who was credited with the giving of Jaws. After Toeplfer'a 
poignant verdict thia theory of Wilamowitz and Meyer should 
no longer find supporters. On the other hand, Sparta's pro¬ 
paganda for its great law^ver should not be minimized. On 
the strength of Lyc. 31, 4 fthat is, if the words I mentioned 
are actually Aristotle's) it seems evident that Lycurgus' dei¬ 
fication had already become accepted before Aristotle. Pausa- 
nias’ canvassing at the end of the fifth and the beginning of 
the fourth century B.C. is a cast in point. 

In my opinion Plutarch in iyc. 31,4 follows Aristotle, a 
tradition which ou the strength of NicoL Damast. frag. 56 
should not be regarded as a uniform Ephorus-Aristotle tradi- 
tioD. 

Our discussion may be sumtnarizedi as follows. 

If Lyc. 29, lO ig combined with Ps.-Plutarch's chrono¬ 
logical indications about the duration of the Spartan hegemony 

> FCrHlst, 11 c, p. MS. 3 If. 
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:iiixi of Lycurgus' laws, the two authors appear t-g have m<si 
three iruhcations: 

a 230 years, a term to be read as the equivalent gf seven 
generations. The seven geriemtiDns have been applied in the 
chTonologics in various raanners. 

* In the oil genealogy of the Spartan list of kings seven, 
generations are equal to 7 x 40 ■- 290 years. After Lcuctra 
the period ol the Spartan hegemony was indicated in this 
way. The hegemony then was taken to have started in 650. 

P In Ephorus” chronology these seven generations span 7 x 
33^ or 2 X ] 00 plus 30 = 230 years. After Leuctra the period of 
Spartan hegemony was indicated in the same way. The hege¬ 
mony is Supposed to hive started in about 600, This niating,, 
as I see itj can only have been the outcome of dating Ly- 
curgus and the laws a. century after the dating on the basis 
of the old genealogy. As a lowering of the petiud was mmeasary 
(for the reason mentioned beforej via. the compnomtse between 
the tenth and the eighth century} and as at the same time it was 
thought undesirable to abandon the genealogical chronology, 
a. divergence from the traditipun 1 date fur the sccand Messeniau 
war which heralded Spartan, hegemony becatne unavoidable. 
Those who like Beioch regard the datErig according to this 
compromLie as correct misunderstand the history of the chro¬ 
nological evolution in Cre«ce, 

y In the 'radical' chronology genealogy as such had lost 
its meaning. But certain datings in the old Spartan chronology 
had their importance, Aristotle, a foUower^ even an advocate^ 
of this new method, may have maintained the 290 years {tn^ 
a:), but starting to count from Leuctra. He may himself have 
calculated the 230 years {vid-e ^}. but then starting to count 
from Agis ir. Both roads led him to the middle of the seventh 
Century, 1 believe it probable that he followed the latter 
method. In that case the evulution may he reconstructed as 
follows, 

I bcHcvc Y to be prior to p. The starting point in 427 is just 
as drastic as the year 776 as&umed on the strength of the 
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discus. PresiimalJly^ thk& rcivdlution^ry ^Ei^n led Aristotle, 
perhaps following others, to calculate the space between this 
date and various speotaoular events hi the psut, and thus to 
arrive at the middle of the seventh century as a date for the 
second Messenlan war, If may have been the outcome of his 
studies of the list of Olympionikai ^ and of his aequadntance 
with Tyrtaeus' poems, Ephorus' construction then fits in with 
the frame of the compromise: he adheres to the 230 years 
(«»:plained differently, ri?. on genealogical grounds) but he 
keeps starting from 37! (369) in the way mentioned under a. 

Even if Epltoms' work should prove to have preceded 
Aristotle, this reconstruction remains tenable. It is quite 
possible, and Oven probable, that the method of starting from 
Agis II's accession origlnatedfromthc time before the dose of 
the fifth century, and that it should be linked with Hippias' 
work. 

If the 230 years play a part in both rival systems fy ^"d (i) 
it is Only to be aypected tha-t they are to be found in Ps.- 
Plutaich. 

b We find the 500years in Plutarch. They conflict with the 
Aristotelian tradition which he gcnemHy followed. But Ari> 
totle's influence is superseded by his desire to emphasise the 
importance of the lawa, as expressed by bis statement that 
Lj'curgus' work held out for 500 years (instead of 4D0 years). 

£ the valuable factor, which I beheve to have been borrowed 
from the Aristotelian tradition, isthat Lycurgus' laws remained 
in force during the reign of fourteen kings. This indication 
Once more reveals the struggle for the chronolugical pattern. 
The traditional counting by royal generations had proved in 
many cases to disagree with the historical period that could 
be snrvtysd. If my explanation is sound, the familiar forty 
years were discarded and even the entire old idea of 'gener¬ 
ation" was abandoiied for chronological purposes as being un¬ 
suitable because the possibilities of interpretation were too 
many. In the long nin recourse was had to countingby regnal 

■ Cf. W. jaeger, ArifiobiM, E933, p. 349 and P*r. 133B ^ 40 if. 



pcrioda twenty-five years - an appioxunition fairly well 
agreeing mth historical realityFor the dating of Lycurgus 
and Other remarkable figures and events thta change had dti’ 
astroua results, Currenf methods were no longer satisfactory; 
in the various methexis relative chronolo|y showed oonsiderahle 
divergences. Finding a fixed paint for an absolute chronology 
was the ideal of the great men of the day, Aristotle made a 
bold attempt t* obtain a definite date independent of aU 
genealogy. 

So far r have followed the descriptive method. However it 
is legitimate to inquire what advantage there is for modem 
historiography in the attempt of Aristotle {to mention tor 
the moment bis name only], Shall we follow himasPlutaToh 
did^ although he made the right choice unconsciously rather 
than in the full realization of the problems involved ? 

The categorical statements by Ehrenberg^ 'Han ist sicJi 
heutewohl dardber einigj dass der Diskos.., fur die Gesghicht- 
lichkgit und Datlcrung Lykurgs nicins beweisert kann'j and 
by Wade-Gery; 'No one, I suppose, will support Anstotle's 
date for Lykaurgos' ^ may lend a premature odium of being 
urLsdentific to those who do not reject Aristotle's dating. But 
these scholars, too, will have to admit that we know less than 
Aristotle did. Any attempt to assess the value of Aristotle's 
revolutionary method should nut be based, as has been the 
case su far, on certain 'facts’ from the history of the eightJi 
and Eevcntli centuries which are just as problematical as mod¬ 
ern criticism of Aristotle. The only way to approach the 
history of this period with its scanty tradition is by following 
the struggle of the chronolugistE in antiquity and by attempt¬ 
ing to discuver their arguments. The Aristotelian system {and 
its basis as provided perhaps by HippiasJ will then appear 
as a meaningful whole, built up logically and BystematicaUy 
and not conniotirig with any facts, even the most recent 

i a. A. R. Bbm. JHS, LV, 1936, and LXIX, 

^ Hea-pcctivol-v iu fitt SiaaUi^ 192S. p, 40 aiid C^, 

XXXVIII, 19+4. p. 116. 
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archicologicat discoveries ^ The burden of proof that ArLitofle 
was wrong in hSs datinf of Lycmigug and his kws^ of the 
Olympiads, and of the rests entirely with those who 

question the authenticity of all this. 

^ 7. ARtSlOTLE - EpIIORUS 

The chronolngy of these two men presents iio sure ground 
for the belief that Ephorus" work preceded that of Arktotie. 
I helievo that when Aristotle was working on his dinonolagy 
both datings of Lycyrgus were already known founded oa 
the basis of the genealogy of the list of hiogs TOdtouiiiig by 
forty-year generations {in the tenth or eleventh century), and 
On that of the institution of the Olympic games. There is a 
familiar assertion that the dating of Lycurgus ju 776 was 
the work of Aristotle based on the Olympic discus. No doubt 
the discus played a part in Aristotle's dedsion. But I believe 
I have demonstrated that the Olympic ehfonokigy, which, 
long before Aristotle's time, was operated by Hippias and 
others, had already linked Sparta's law-giver with the 
Olympic games. The Aristotelian theory linking the Spartan 
law-giver with the Olympic truce was merely a final step in 
this process * 

Although it has no bearing on the above reconstruction of 
the struggle for the chronological pattern, it is worth while 
to enquire whether we can reconstruct the chronological 
relationship between Ephorus and Aristotle 

Set for a sncctnct ac^iouEi't o-f Ihfr A, G*. Xtocs, ^ , 

faddrtteh GmoSiagc^, 1932, p. IS. Cf. Part II. p. IS*, iwtc 1. 

‘ Cf. p. 32. 

^ On the daCLcg of Axi^UyUc's chnouolopca! work tl. W. jMger. 
Aniidififs, 1^23, p, 34S/9. Ha links thiidata witli the work on the 
livt of the Pythioaikal dooc jointly with CallisthcMs, On the evj- 
denca of tbn iciscrlptiiTn (see p, 94) he datea this work In appioK. 33S. 
Jaiiobjf in CArotttk p. J14 ff. tnaiatal-ne T^phorus' priority; 

fllac- FGrl^i^, IIC, p-. 22, 2*—ZS. Barber, rtl., folioJaCohy. 

A liter dititi^ Jya: Ephorua la gtvKn by Niasa, Marmcfl, XLIV, 
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With regard t* tlwir material mtendependenCE do well 
to rcoall Wilaoiawita' words; 'Mit eincr gewisstti gruppe 
unseter historiker den forsther in Ephoroa hj sehen, in 
AristoteLes den ausschreibcr, halte idi ailcidingg nachwievor 
ICir noch weniger denkbar als das umgelcehrtc verhSltiiis' K 
Ail the Mine, WUamowitz puts Aristotle after Ephorus nn the 
ground that possibly Aristotle borrowed for one of his Poli- 
teiai a historical jUiistralion from Ephoms' voluminous book, 
although there is no evidence for liiis. The very absence of 
evidence makes it doubtful whether Ephoms preceded Aris¬ 
totle * 

Though with regard to the dating of Ephorus the ground 
has been pretty wdi covered it may serve our pyipose if 
t can the attention to a few points in this discussion. 

T. FGrHist, 7t>, fr, 323 and 217 

2. FGrHist, 7Q, T. 9 and JO 

3. FGrHist, 70, fr. 123, 139 and 394. 

3 . TAt fragmsnis reiaiing Alexander tAe GrtAl 

Ft. 223 is a chnotTiologEdal reference. Aocerding to Ephorus 
the period from, the return of the Hcradids till the campaign 
of Alexander the Great lasted 735 years *. AU scholars who 

1907, P- 170 ff.j oppoMd b/ Schwn,3-lE in the same periodccal, p, 4fl1 
If., tnjt BuppoTtsd with fresh fti^menta by Miitil in Kim, XXIX. 
3936. p. 111/3- Compnre Pauly-Wisaowa, s.tj. Ephoroa. 

Ct. D. W. Pr^^J^i£^Ul. A WOft Megarian Jtilferiitti IHttiCJiiJaf, 

hXIJj 1941. p. 34BySl. and 5h4rf!*i-ifl CfraeA JdJwaJopooJ'cJinpuf?- 
hgy, 1943. PL 73 U. 

■ Ariiiolelri und AtA*Hj I, p. 306. 

' Jacoby themfore ia not cautimis enough when ha only ftfeta 
■dw; vermutata atarka abhingighit dca AriBtomlca tou E' tfCrHist, 
lie, p. 26, JJne L4) and folLowB this up with; 'die benatzong' satEt 
HiBglicberweLse Bchon nut Ariatotaies e±u'. 

■ In tho artidaa hy Hiese, HermEs, XXXVI, 1901, by Laqueur, 
Harmes, XLVl, 1711, and in Jacoby's eomraantary, JPOrHiit, IIC, 
p- 22 if, 

It is tempting to BSBtime that Ephoru^ rountad with ganeratiiiiDfl 
of 3S yean, hut I do ngt think this aoccptabla although TOO plus 
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make Ephonis precede Alejcander mamtain that we are 
dealing hfic with a gencalagkaJ caJcuhltiaii dciivicd Irom, n at 
by,£phorus^. If this is true, then there Is no fragment indicat¬ 
ing whether the ^viork was continued till Alexander's time. 
But the wording of fragment 217 is more distinct and I would 
prefer to link fragment 223 with a chronological calculation 
by Ephorus himStlf. 

Fragment 217 consists of the following quotation from Tcr- 
tulLian, Ds anim. -4^,5: 'Phiiippus Maccdu, nondum patet, 
OJympiadis uxoris naturam obsignasse viderat anulo: ko 
erat signum; crediderat praeclusain genSturanrij opinor^ quia leo 
acmel pater est. Aristodcmus vel Aristophon ooniectans immo 
nihil vacuum ohsignari. filium, et quidem maximi impetus 
porteudi. Alexandrum qui sciuutj leouem auuli recagnoscunt. 
Ephorus scribit'. These strange stories about Alexaudcr's birth 
roiginated in the years following his visit to the Ammon oraicle, 
i.£. after 330 *, Opinions may differ as to the boch in which 
Ephorus dealt with Alexander's descent, whether in book 
XXVII, relating the history of the year of Alexander's birth, 
or in the notes for the sequel of his work, which was intciTuptod 
at the year 341. The question is irrelevant as far as our 
object is concerned, because it is an established fact that 
either this note or book XXVII was written after 330, which 
implies that Ephorus was still alive then. This being the cajsc, 

happens to bfi a routLlpta of 3^ basii? sbc^uicl Talher be 7 k ] 00 
([>r 7 three 50 TicT»tij(™| with the addition of one generation 

put Approxiniatcly at SS years (or 30 as thb cass may be} aa fractkoal 
fLEi-mbera wete unknowa. The depeaflable izhrong^TaphET in DdO^Orus 
speaV? of 750 years:, another ro^on for not overrating the geneaLo- 
gtoal value of the number 73S in Clemaat. Neilhei:', taowevar. ahouk 
■we dapaEuI too TUtieL on the ■n-u'oibor 750 as it rony E-opreaent 25 
generation^ of 30 years. As Ephorus probably was suiprisad by 
death white engaged upaa has -v^mk it is not likEl-y tbet Ihi? -M-Ork 
wan intemipted »t the very moincnt that a new gencratJon in bra 
ehroTioHogy began. 

^ Jacoby, FGritlat, IIC, p. 2 t . Ieeie 5 IE. 

* Cf, tlie hEilliant ejposrtioni by W. W. Tarn, Ahx«ndtr tht 
11, p. 354. 
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there is no reason why the chronological calcuLatHjn in [ra|f- 
moot 223 should be attributed to somebody e[^. 

2. The shronagrapker in j!}ia4orus (T 9 and 10) 

We know Ephorus' historical work to have containod 
thirty books and also that the thirtieth book was ^vritten by 
bis son Demophilus (T 9} and dealt with the eleven years of 
the Sacred War {357-3^6). This testimony seems to conflict 
with the statement ^ likewise Irom T^iodonH - that Ephorus" 
work dosed with the siege of Perinthus, t\c. in 341/O. The 
latter reference seems to warrant the conclusion that Ephorus 
did not finUh his work^ as there is no plausible diplanation 
for finishing a historical work in the year 341 /O 

It seems rather strange that Demophilus in the thirtieth 
book should have oovered a pmod of 37 year?. Bi?oks on con- 
temporaiy history generally cover a shorter period. BcsideSf 
the chronolcgical source in DLodorus states expUdtiy that 
Demophilus only described the Sacred War. If that is true, 
where do we find the history frem 34d/5-341 ? 

As f see itf tbeie are two pcssibiUties. The first is that 
Ephorus in his later books dealt with his Subject according 
to a geographical division. Starting from: the remaining frag¬ 
ments the following divisLcn is plausibCe. Book XXVIf co^’ered 
the rise of Macedonia under Philipj books XXVIH and XXIX 
dealt with the history of Sicily. To book XXVII belongs 
the history up to Perinthus. This did not mean the com- 

^ JsAiatyy dgbtly rej^ta Walker's au^gestian Chat in that yw the 
25th gcncTation to an praventlng EphoniB from 

any furtlur {see PGrHiatp IIC, p. 39, P- *3 tl.). 

Cl. HjEhiBanu Haupt in Eiuf. im die JiUtrir l+'isi-. 111. 2. 191^, p. 
92, for a idlfferenc cakulatJoa by generations: tbe ]9tli ^iwratEon 
(2 X S5 years before 334) is fho enO ai tbe PeLoponneaian war. 
Epborus iiLuiself lived in the 20Cb genorutioit. His catenJations started 
from 349. - All tbrs li mere speculatiori. TJncie it no evUleocc at all 
that 234 playcti a pa.rt in hia work aa the end at a ^neration oven 
though the CKiBEiog to Persia wa^, as aeeau piobable, an jadioaCicn 
^u 4 to mpborua peraonally. 


pletion of Ephoms' work^ tut his death preduded its. con- 
tinufl-tifin. Such is Laqaeur's i.'iEw, which has Jacoty's support. 

The argument leaves the uncomfortable feeling that it 
■qojistmcts a separate story of the Sacred War |to which the 
thirtieth book was deo'otedj very mneh le cfe in 

cffltiSc. There is more. That the rise of Macedonia was Jjmited 
to the subject of one bock is a conjecture liablt to the same 
sort of objections as the assumption that the thirtieth boq-k 
covered a period of 17 years. Jacoby realized this and there¬ 
fore suggested that book XXVII only was a rough outline 
found among Ephorus' effects and that it was firushed by 
Demephilus. But on tliis point the testimony is silent, Yst 
this suggestion opens the way to arother explanation with 
regard to the history from 346 to 340. I am inclined to fail in 
with Jacab/s conjecture and to assume that Ephonia' papers 
contained three kinds of writings- First of all the books ready 
for publication, then the material for book XXK, complete 
but for the finishing touches, eventually tindertaken by Be- 
mophilus. Lastly, there was some loose material, the ingre¬ 
dients for a sequel relative to the history of the succeeding 
six years of which the siege of Permthus was the last recorded 
event. With a man like Ephortis, a reputedly slow worker, it 
is only Ec bc expected that a heap of material bad a roLarding 
influence (cf, T 23). In this light the testimonies 9 and ] 0 are 
quite well reconcilable; 29 books by Ephorusj one by Demo- 
pbilns^ loose material still shewing so much cO'herence up to 
341/0, that it was possible to sec this year as the end of Epho- 
uls" work, whilst the final volume available as a separate 
work was written by his son. The words in T 10 J = Diod. XVI, 
76, 3): Tfflsr St flUYl^pa^fniv ‘'E^iq^so; utv i [orvpljv 

ivUdtSt xaviffTpo^irv d; tIiv ritpiv&mj TwAlOpxIfltv are thtrcfcre 
to be taken literally L 

3 Cautrary to Sciiwarti. who mmarhg r "Da jener (d.b. dor CtiTono- 

gmpb] Uber d.En ScUua drs GeUrntu'ErlcES btrichtOfl 'will, nsnnt cr 

tiach dcr tlbliobrn und kier altrin p?Hcndcn WflM dcu VoriaflMr 
EptLoroa'. HemuB, XUV, L909. p. 433. 
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The histonaD^a Tnateriai grtrtvs into a whole, into a 'bDok^ 
by VBiiiGuS stages. If the mBtcnal has been arrange arid the 
author’s conclusions are ready to be inserted in their proper 
places, an e^eecutor may undertake to pubEi^h th [2 work. Such 
was the ease with the XXXth book. An earlier sta^e i& when 
the material is available but the deceased author has not 
fashioned it. The material would then be better lett as it is. 
If posterity is to profit ffOm the mateifal ooUottod, tha execu¬ 
tor may publish it and so put it at the disposal of historical 
scienCO. This is what DcmophiliLs did, but still liis iathex's 
work with its strong rhetorical trend was a book in thirty 
'books', no more. 

It may be asked whether a slow worker and collector of 
material like Ephortis would have compiled hts data lor 
more than six years in advance, pneparatiorrs covering a lon¬ 
ger period would have been the obvious thing. For that 
matter, Ephorus is not likely to have pnEpared only for a six 
year periad, ior the thirtieth book was not ready. Lt started 
frona 357/6 and consequently the material not yet definitely 
arranged covered se.veiiteen instead of six years. But even if 
we take a seventeen-year period, the question lemains wIietbOT 
the loose unclassified material was completely lacking among 
his effects. 

Tills brings us to the first stage through which the historian 
has to pa^ bcfoxc he may oonsidor his work as a finished 
product. The stage of the material for the XXXtH book and 
of the material for the ytaxS 346 to 340 was preceded by the 
stage in which only stray notes were available. These notes 
related to the time after 340. Between 340 and 330 Alexander 
is obviously the Leading figure. Two of Ephoms' notes (fr. 
217 and 223} have been preserved. {In that case fragmental? 
does not necessarily belong to the XXVJlth book, neither 
docs the chronological reference in fragment 223 need to be 
regarded as a calculation after Ephoms), 

It may be objected that my comparison between Ephoms' 
method and that of a modem histoiian is rather overdone. 
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My reply is that already his contemporaries looksd upon him 
as a very slow worker. If we look for an explanation (our 
factual knowledge unfortunately being but seaiit)^ it seems 
reasonable to presume that bis way of arranging the material 
was meticiiilotis to the point of being laboriousr 

When we review the material in the Lght of this suggestion 
we find that 

hrstly^ the work covered thirty books the last of which 
(357to 346/5) was written by Ephorus'' son DemophiluS; 

secondly^ the period covered by Ephonis extended to 
341/0; 

thirdly^ the mention of two facts is attributed to Ephonis, 
facts which could not have been recorded till 334 and 330, 

This supports the contention that the material was in vary¬ 
ing stages of completion, and a comparison of fragment 223 
with T 10 briiigs the final proof- 

Both fragments mention the period covered by Ephorus' 
work and have the Return of the Heraclids as their starting 
point. The chroungrapher in Diodorus ^ speaks of 'approxi¬ 
mately' 750 years, and the chronologital reference in Clement 
of Alexandria * mentions 735 years. Unlike many modem 
scholars I am inclined to take the difference of 'approxima¬ 
tely' 15 years serioiisly. The thirtieth hook finished in 346. 
In 331 the problem, of Alexandcr'a descent became urgent, 
by reason of his divine kingship of Egypt. A reflection of 
these stories about the descent is to be found in fragment 2l7, 
The material not published by Demophilus covered the period 
from 346 to 331 i.t. 'approximately' fifteen years. I can hardly 
believe this to be a mere coiEicidence and I find it harder 
fitiU to apply an alteration in the leKl, #.g. by reading 
for Diodorus' ^vr^ptoyra 

The difference of fiftEEn years results from the fact that 
one chronogiapher (in Clement) keeps to the books published, 

^ FCrKiit, 70, T iO. 

* FGrHJst, 70. h. 223. 

Jacoby, {uf T Ip. 
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whereM the other fin Diodorua) includes Ephorus' notes for 
future publication. The latter, however, did not dLsttrtfuifih 
between the two varieliei of Ephorus' material, at least he 
doci not mcntiDii a distinction. When he dedaiBs Ephorus' 
work to eirtend to the Eiege of Perinthus (341/0), he only takes 
into accoimt the material avadahle, though unclassified, for 
the period from 346 to 340, His subsequent statement that 
Ephorus in his work covered a period of 'approximate!/ 750 
years, includes the loose notes relative to the following ten 
years. 

3. Pu&iicatum by 

I agree with the following opinion of Lehmann Haupt: 'Dass 
Werk muss also nach Ephoroa' Tode herausgegcbcn worden 
sein, wenn mann nicht (E. Meyer) eine vniigBiigige Fublika- 
tion einzelncr Tails annehmen will, WOfiir jedoih kcinerlei 
Anhattspunkte vorhanden sind’. Meyer however has had many 
foUow-crS like Jacoby * and Barber V The principal tagments 
on which this conjecture is based are I2l, ll9 and 194, We 
shall discuss them briefly. 

Fragment 121 calls Kaupactus Locrian. After 339 however 
it had become Aetolian through Philip, The conclusion is 
drawn that the fragment is part of the work (books I to 111) 
published before 333 Another explanation is equally pos^ 
sibie. The slow-moving Ephorus may have completed this 
part before 333, but that docs not imply Sts having been 
published before that date. W^ith a cautiously working man 
like Ephorus a certain apprehension fur publishing may very 
well have been coupled with a slow tempo in working. More¬ 
over, the fragment in question only deals ^vith the original 

' Op. tiL, p, 92. 

1 example Darbw, op. tiif,, p, 34: "on the whole Jacoby's 
axiainption of a productloa In of CLhniiettjed book; U the 

aaleBt and the ntoAt probable', 

' FGrHitt, ll C, Pr 24, line L7, followed by Barber, cfl., pi 12, 
only the tatter assuming that it bad been tiyri(fe» before 
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population of Naupactus and is silent about thn occupier at 
the time of writing. The refenence to fni|ptnent 133 seema 
equally unfounded. Jacoby miy he right in allE^ing' that it 
wAi written 'stark unter den eindraeJe der vorilberigiehcndcn 
thebanischen hegemcmie' altliough this should not be exag¬ 
gerated. But this strong unpnession does not imply publication 
at the moment when the impression was fresh. 

Fragment l^ has been the subject of a controversy be¬ 
tween Kiese and Scbwartc The question here is whether 
Heraclides Ponticus Ituew Epbonis' worlc. If such was the 
case, the publication of Ephocus' Xlth book must have taken 
place prior to 330, so the argumunt goes (but ail this is far 
from certain, as the time &I Heraciides cannot bc fixed so 
accurately that 330 or even later becomes iiDposgiblc). But 
in respect of the dating of Ephorus the question is irrelevant 
if, with Jacoby, we ask if Heraclides in the fragment jn ques¬ 
tion (Plut. Ferid. 27) actually opposes Ephorus ^—because this 
is far from certain \ Even if the fragment is given a far- 
rcachiiig applicaticn, the time-reference remains very vaguej 
and, what is more, it dees net mention the time of publica¬ 
tion but only the time when the eleventh book was written, 
r belies'c therefore that we are justified in adopting Lehmann 
Haupt's oonctusLon. 

Tmeas of the work of Theopompus and Callisthencs appear¬ 
ing in Ephorua' work can only serve as an indication of the 
'Abfaaungsieit' of the book in question, not of its publica¬ 
tion. U is a fair presumption that the siow-moving Ephorus 
frequently was overtaken by his eantetnporarles *, also that 
he noted their results and used them, Nor docs the new 
dating of Dieuchidas of Mcgara, whose work, jn prakken's 
opinion*, depended on that of Ephorus, conflict with the 

■ FCiHirt, tlC,p. 6B. liue JOf. 

* HeriDcx, 3CLTV, I9W (r«p. p. tJt and p. 4613, 

> FCrHiae, 11C, p. 92, line 3S. 

■ tf. FGrHtst, IIC, p. 24, line 35 If. 

‘ AJP, LXU, L94I, p.24SyS], 
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view that Ephorus' work published ai a whole after 330. 

What does all this reveal about Artstctle^a relatitm to Epho- 
ruH ? If it is true that the worJc was published as a whole after 
Ephorus" death in the closing years of AleKander's life (or 
even after the latter's deathj, if becomes very unlikely that 
Aristotle knew Ephorus' work. Eor Aristotle the only ftnie- 
refereuce tor his chronological work is the laudatory inscrip¬ 
tion in connection with his work on the list of Pythwnihaiy 
i.e. fa 335. This implies that in a period of intensive chrono¬ 
logical stud-y Ephorus' work had not boEn published. Beyond 
this we cannot go. But this single indication of the period in 
which Aristotle was engaged in clironological studieSj. makes 
it highly improbable that he devised a chronoIogLcal system 
intended to oppose Ephortis' genealogical chronology. 

In the discussion on the dating pf Ephorus M. MiUil ^ oftered 
an argument which 1 believe to be unsound, He Starts from 
Diodorus XIII, 30/27j a spcioch by the Syracusan Nicolaiis in 
which he counsels leniency towards the Athenians. Theaddre^ 
has frequent references to Tyche's capriciousness (21,5'23,^2; 
23, 3 - 23, 4 ; 24^ A' 27, 5; 27, 6). MUld's impressions are sum¬ 
marized as fallows: 'Die Tyche erscheint hier- nicht mchr - wic 
fruhcr-als cine mechanisoh schaffende ^fach^J sondera als eine 
bewasst ttltige, lebendig wirkende, dynamlBchc Gewalt, sic 
hat mcnschlichG Etige angeuommen, zeigt Freude (f^opevTi) am 
plbtzlichen Gliicksweclascl, Icnkt die GesChickcvonMcnschcn 
und VClkcrn in der Ahsicht jihre Macht den Meuschen offeii' 
sichtEch kundaugeben (ETrtSEi^e-&«i Now a com¬ 

parison iivith the famous passage OR Tyche by Demetrius of 
Phalerou {Polybius XXIX, 21) shows that on this point tiiere 
is an analogy between Ephorus and Demetrius. The analogy 
between Diodorus XllI, 27, 6: ^ 

Aavriji; SijMSfuv i7:LSi£t^i(a&«L and 

Polybius XXIX, 21; v^iv iv wapfflSi^w; 

£vSGU[vu|iivt], is indeed striking. MuhP now believes to be 

^ Zhf tier Hiftprien det Klio. XXIX. 1934, 

p, l]]/3. 
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entitled to draw tlie iar-reachiiig conclusion that Ephonis 
borrowed hls conception from Demetrius' TTtpl; Lf this 

were tme then Ephorus should be dated at the close of the 
iaurth Mntury^ which confirms the dating by NicsCl 

An esamination ot the references to Tyche in Thucydides, 
however, shows that already Ln the fifth century the petsoni' 
fted intervening power of that name played a part in histo¬ 
rical literature (3, 45, 5; S, 112, 2; 7, dS, 3)- ^ ^ lliucy- 
dides, her actions are unexpected and contrary to humar] 
rccltoning, Twtpa J^rY<w 0 sind {3f 45-^ 5}. 

On the strength of these passages in Thucydides and their 
influence it seems preferable to regard the figure of Tycbe in 
history as a universal 'topes' from the fourth century. Epho- 
rus did not borrow bis statement about hen powers necessarily 
from Demetrius. 
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CHAPTER L 


THE SPARTAN RHETRA (Pint, Lyt. VI) 

The present subject is one of the cruoes in any disiusBion 
on tlie oiliest history of Sparta. For a long time Ed, Meyer's 
view was generally accepted: the fcrf of the rhetra is a later 
falsification^ by which PlutancJi or his sotiricc was deceived V 
Opposition to this view tame both from German and from 
British ijuarters ^ hut the opinion is still entertaiiied that 
the text of the rhetra and Plutarch's commentary conflict 
on certain points. The following is an attempt to rehabilitate 
Plutarch also on this score. 

This attempt I pmpasc to undertake Ln two stages^ firsdy 
by demonstrating that Plutarch's exposition is a historical 
commentary which is consistent in itself and not self-contra¬ 
dictory. secondly by showing that on tlic whole the historical 
development may well have foEowed the line which Plutarch 
describes, 

1 Meyer, in J^pTfihutiftn tHr tilltu GtiilhieUi, I, ind tjis literature 
flivQn by Bieveking, jin the Tenbncr tdition of ttve 11, p. 16S 

if. Kessltir. In PlutarcA'f ilet Lyhvrgos, dispoaca ai this bighly 

important chapter in only two pages wliith refer to Mayer's tritkisTn. 
This view hiBi lound supporters till tha preieivt day, so Th, MeicTj 
J>ar IVittn Jtr sparl&nizcheit Klio.. N.F., XXIX., 

Berhcft 1939. 

1 Ehiaabeti', Utr Dunoi m s^e!iaiie/\£n Spuria, Harares, LXVlTI, 
19i3, p 266,-305-. Treu, Dtr Siklftsisaii dsr fnaiien Hhtira, HcxmcS', 
LXXVI, 1941, p, 22-^5. Wade-Gary, Tht Spuri^in Rhtir^ m FininncA 
Lycitrgia VI, CQ, XXXVJI, 1943. p. 62-72; XXXVIir, 1944, p. 1-9. 
] ii-136. vAn BluTivejithil., lykiffgueAen Hhtira, Mermes, LX XVII 
] 942, p, 212-2 i S, bliss Chrimes, lyp. cr'JL,. p. 475 /L Heunnvondl, 
Lyewgtan r*forrn Sparla, JH$, LXX^ t'9SiO. p. 42—64. - In some 
details I loilow Hjaromond'^ trsiwUitLoQ of the rhetra -. H. Bongtsem, 
CriMfii'jiA* CwhifhU, t9S0. p. 93 IL 



A translation of Lyc. VI ahould pctfOedc our 

discussion. For tlie sake of clarity I should point out that the 
aubject is discu^d in a passa^ (V to VII) di^aling mth 
the gerousia. the council of elders;, furthermore that Plutarch, 
following Aristotle {vide I), dates LyCur|nlS in the first quarter 
of the Vlllth century K,C. and finally that, when we 
OombinB Plutarch and Tyrtaeus with the list of OlyAipac 
victors, the reign of the tings Polydorus and Theopompus 
and the first Messenisn war come two generations altar 
Lycuilgus, and that again two generations later the poet 
Tyrtaaus (cf. VI, 9-101) writes about the measui'cs taken by 
these kings Mfith regard to the Spartan rbetra, 

2"rfl»sAd!iD» of Pint, Lyc. VI 

1. Lycurgus so exerted himself on bchaJl of this system of 
government that he went to Delphi to obtain an oracle about 
it which they call a rhetra, 

2. Its contents are as follows: 

'After having built a sanctuary for Zeus Syllanius and 
Athena. Syliauia., after having Icrrued tribes and arranged 
obes. after having set up a (tiew) memheE'ship of thirty 
for the gerouaLa including the kings, from season to 
season assemble bet^veen Babyka and Knakion; under 
these conditions introduce {measures} and go away. The 
people must have the right to contradict and have 
power” 

3r In these rules ‘forming tribes' and 'arranging obes' 
means to divide and separate the people into parte, one of 

1 I fkit to «c why pjodpru historiana gencraUy lock with suapEdoc 
on Flutareh and AiiatotEa. Of Sees' eanduaijan lu (an 

addrcaa] 1932, p. ]4—that thd discoils adeeumeAt -whiclh. removiea 
aJ] doubt of LyCiLr^ua' hia ter idly iiiiid th^it it cvica dci'in'H. hia time 
with Mrtftraty, ]( lutly endorac the former and I regnid the latter 
as very pro table, 

' lu th1a Bontence I Kadj iwt 
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which he called phylai and the cthicr obat, Ai'cHngtttti is a 
dcncmiinatifjn for kings, aptlUa^tin is to assemble, an alluaion 
to the Pythian god, who was the beginning and the cause of 
the constitution, 

4. The Babyka ,... ^ and the Knakion is now called Otnous, 
But Aristotle says that Knakion ia a river and Babyka a 
bridge. Between these two they held their public meetings 
[without halls or any ether- kind of public building. For he 
regardfid these things as not conducive to good ocuinsel but 
mther harmful, because they rendered the serious purposes 
of the assembly insignilicant and futile by vain thoughts, 
as during the meeting they ga^ed upon statues and paintings, 
or scenic embellishments, or excessively decorated roofs of 
councihhouscfi], 

6, When the people were assembled, nobckiy else was 
permitted to submit a proposal, hut the people were entitled 
to test (to decide, i.t, to accept or to reject) proposals laid 
before them by the gcrousia and the kings. 

7. When later however the crowd attempted to distort and 
to strain the proposals by subtractions and additions, the 
kings Polydoms and Theopompus added this clause to the 
rhetra; 

5. 'If the people pronounce against the proposal, the elders 
and kings must adjonm the meeting (lit.: be thewlthdrawers)', 
i.f. decJam it invalid, leave their scats and elimmatc the 
people, on the ground that it was perverting the proposal 
against the public interest. 

9. And they actually succeeded in persuading the city 
that the god had added it, ai Tyrtajcus reports in the fo'llowing 
verses: 

10. ' What they had heard from PhonbuS they biought with 
them from Pytho, oracles of the god and words that came 

TrcTiand Wad c -G cry in I bcir respective etudicB (tf-p. 153, noteZ) Ii»vb 
independently delended tbis reading. Treu met with Berve'a approvaL 
In Cnnnvui, XVII. 3941, p. 1 U. Taj other i^ccnt anggestiorta ct. 
Hammifjnd, ari. p. 44 nucf Cbrimcit, i?p, p, 473- 
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true: In the dccLsiani& the things, honoured by the ^ods, ta 
whom Jovely Sparta is entrusted, possess domination, also 
the elders: hut next com? the Tnen of the piwplc who respond 
(to the proposalsj with theifAi which ate rights 

Chapter V, 1-9 deals with the early history ot the laws. 
It has been asserted tlial this paasage contains a contradtetion ^ 
which, if tniGj would not be to the credit ot Plutarch as a 
historiiD. Vj 1-5 meutiona how the entire population wanted 
Lycurgua as a law'-giver, how he went to Delphi to receive 
the laws from the fod; all this pnoceedg in orderly fashion. 
But V, 6-9 relates a violent action of Lycurgus and hU 
friends and kin^ Charilaus" anxiety. On the strength of this 
contrast the tradition has been reconstructed as foliow^, First 
of all, the oracle has the leading part {Herodotu 3 )j then the 
story is seeulajiied till Polybius maJues Lycurgus out to be 
an enlightened despot going' to Delphi only for the sake of 
the people, as it were by a pious fraud (X, 2, 10). Plutarch, 
himself a priest of Delphi, then retums to the oldest version. 
Evidently Hermippus, mentioned in 7, had done thU 
before, but l^ularch associates it with the tradition of force 
of arms known already to Aristotle (V, 12). 

r do not behove this reconstruction to be supported hy the 
facts recorded by Plutarch. The opening part of the chapter 
reveals already that Lycuigus was recalled on account of 
disturbances at home, in other words there actually were 
factions. The people wanted him for their leader because in 
the past, as guardian over the young king, he had tumEd out 
to be a good ruler superior to their kings, The kings hoped 
through his inflacnce to strengthen their position against the 
masses (V, 2). Lycurgus arrives and finds conditions so bad 
as to call tor drastio measures. For this heavy task he looks 
for support, divine and human, from Apollo and front his 
friends. In the face of the various factions he wishes to be 

1 Kcsjlcr, ofi. cii., p. 
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ready f*r any emergency and SO ttiatts his preparations 

fvcKn v:oi wpii; ivTiTif^TrevTaig (V^ 6)^ 

where (^iTipirrov^fla; is to be taken as Me conatu'. As. the 
sequel ^hows there is only but no armed intervention 

at all. 

The fact that according to Aristotle two of his collaborators 
Jost courage does not imply an aimed intervention. It \s qnite 
possible that they shrank from the dangerous consequences 
of a possible failure of Lycurgus or from the risks connectad 
with such a vast undertaJring. Demetrius of PhaEeron's 
statement iv cliifivjf] yjaTsun^ntorflaL TOT^ivttwv (£yc. XXIII, 
2) may therefore not be used against Aristotle (Dye, 12). 
This passage from Demetrius quoted and approved by 
Plutarch supports the view that ivTOiparrav™' should be 
taken 'de oonatu'. 

^ L The iMrEODOCTTOx akd tiie Meaning op Rhetea 

Plutarch makes it appear that the entire rhetra ts connected 
with the council of elders (tovttjv rijiw although there 

is also mention of tribes and obes - whatever they may be 
of having an assembly of the people, and of the people's 
powers. We might call this an error in composition; ho brings 
in the text of the rhetra at the wrong momentj and so he: is 
compelled to drag all sorts of other topics into the discussion 
of his main subject, the gBrousia. This, however, seems too 
drastic an explanation. In the beginning of VII it says that 
the iAiyapita, ij. the gcrousia, became fixpsms and layujiffl, 
Mnmixed and powerful', and that this led to the institution 
of the ephorate. Plutarch regards this rhetra as an attempt 
to allow the kings and the people a proper place in the govern¬ 
ment beside the gerousU. whose institution and degeneration 
are dealt with auccKsively in V and VII. Whether this view 
finds historical corroboration is a matter fur future enquity, 
but we may take it for granted that in distussing this rhetra 
his particular subject was the gcrousia. 
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The word 'rhetri' ^ and Plutarch's diefiiittioa of it suggest 
that it !5 an old A Dalphiu tnani^^ ia caJled rkttrg^ 

SO Plutarch. That should have hc&n sufficient for sehO'laia, 
but man^ pf them do not bdieva the author and qn the 
one hand that what Plutarch offers is aji orade wrongly 
regarded ais a rhetra {t.£. law)^ on the othar hand that it is 
a rhetra law) uxougly proclauned to be an oracle. In both 
cases h given the technical and legal meaning of a taw 

passed by the people's representatives. Flufaich indeed has 
many examples of this. The word then means not only a law 
but also a bilL and the sanctioning of tbe hitl. One of these 
technical meanings may be found in VI, in the ijuqtetLOn 
from Tyrtaens. 

But do these definitions exclude the meaning of 'craole" P 
I do not think so. This meaning dates from the time when the 
commuTiity had dose tics with rdigipn, the period of undiffer¬ 
entiated religious, military and political direction. 'Rhctra' 
may be Oompared with the Hebrew ‘dabar’ or 'wgrd'j it 
combines divine sanction or inspiration with the human, work 
of maldog laws. In Greek IcgisIativE work the law-givers are 
always somehow associated with the divinity. It does not 
eliminate the human clement, but this has become an instru¬ 
ment. The gods inspire, 'encourage', the iaw-gjwT. as they 
did in the case of Lycuigus who went to Dcipht and nctamed 
iirctp&i (4 (V), HattonaiistEc commentafors regard the divine 
element in legislation as an cxtcmal feature; for gaining power 
religion is essential. This idea seems too over-simphLed. If 
we imagine the appointment of a iaw-giver in a primitive 

■ far froin out of date ia Toepffer. Btiin tur ^nahiahtn Alttr- 
^EijiuwfH.. if. Cr. aiao Keasbr. fil.. p. 3^. note 3. 

Kahretbdt, I, p, Z65> EhrentKrK. 

gt&tidar dtt 5iaale^, p. 3 S, C. W. Dowra, Eitriy Gntk tiegists, p. 45-46, 
WAdcCeiy, CQ, XXXVII, p,4S, Dots 2. ibid., XXXVIII, 

■ 944, p US. Jacoby. Auhil. p. 30; 264. nbt« kAB;. 2&fi. £L 0 t« 3 74. 
MicheU, tp. tfi.. p. 9, note 3. On Che origicuvl religiou! mcaiviiig erf 
3te ff. FcnimicTj fnfi 'rfiW fx fret attcieM, PariB 3946, 

p, 5 and p. 225 f. 
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eommuriLtyj it seeing unlilcely that a msm would ever have 
been given this task unless he had been looked upon as the 
true voice of tlie community, A U-w^ver who docs not share 
the religious feelings of his people is not so commissioned. 
If he is supposed to go to Delphi or some other oradc under 
false pretences he is plajced outside the oammunify he aims 
to serve, The whole Onesteia as a religious drama is un¬ 
thinkable without the concept that the gods are vitally 
conoerned with alterations in the laws. 

This ancient idea should guide us in the interpretation of 
the words [iav-nta fjv ^i^p«v waiiouffw and of XIIIj II ff., 
referring to the minor rhetrai; T« jiiv oCv ToiffliJ™ 

ivAfmofVj M 5 Kwpi TOO 6*00 [I prefer: moiju- 

Ciptrvgt), There is no reason for the astonKhment of some 
scholars that rhetra should mean oraicle. In a community 
in which law has not yet been soculatired the word means 
divine direction and also human law. 

A proof of this close relation between oracle and law may 
perhaps be found in the enigmaf Sc CKpression iniuttv. 

Even in Aristotele^s time these words neaded an ej^planation, 
as is evidenced by the following passage from a treaty between 
Sparta and Tcgca (^fr, 5^2 R): 

Tlvfc ^ ApMHOL xat AxKieSxLpiwioL^ ; AaKcS«L|Ji^wt 

TrfxdTBH k «1 irt" 

"Aiqieicl aviiTTTioiKVf iv fi«vl tlLv SAX^v y^ypaiTTWi 

Miotnjvioui; iit^etAeiv £m X*^P“5 ^ tSutvcu jmmlv. 

'3i^17y<>lJ|tevqc Q^rv i ’ApUTTOnflXKK TOOrfi (pliat 
d7ioKTivv4vai >™rtvWl(wm t«v TayMTUv. 

It is worth while to enumerate the most important inter- 
pretatiouSj given by Aristotle HJid by modem scholars 

According to Aristotle the words noiatv are a 

euphemfsm for 'to kill'. The dead ara called ol ;(pTjcrTfll, Le. 
'good people'. 

Latte ^ attempted an interpretation which has won great 

^ Htiliget Rtahi. p. 1H. 
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favour (it t-i aanctioned m the addic-nda to Liddell-Scott-Jones, 
p. 2110}: is an aditcHumH virifOie, ineaniug hn who 

may he U5«dj whom everybody may deal with as bfc sees fit, 
^outlawed' or 

Jawiby ^ rightly pointed out that the treaty is directed 
jigainst the Messcniaus, Sparta's areb'enemies. The Spartans 
arc not likely to have protected their hated eneinics by a 
clause torhiddiug the Tegeana to kill them or treat them os 
Outlaws. Jacoby gives the meaning of Employable' 

in the poHlical sense, and he translates itpTjawji; icaiw-vi as 
'to make somebody 3 citizen'. The second clause, then, pro¬ 
hibits the citizens of Tegea to grant civil rights to the Mes’ 
senians there, which might strengthen the anti-Spartan 
party. 

Jacohy did not fail to observe that his interpretation of 
Tmw"v results in the general positive clause McoCT^iggc 
fx being succeeded by a redundant negative 

clause, for exile already implies the impossibility of obtaining 
civil rights. He says: 'It is useless to speculate whether Sparta 
thought that the observance of the negative clause would 
admit of an easier and more complete control than that of the 
positive one'. In my opinion, howTever, the fact that the 
second clause bceomes needless, forms a serious objection to 
Jaemby's iTiterpretatioii. 

My interpretation is as follows. The expression ipT^tjrolc 
To«tv reveals the ancient connection between law and oracle. 
XpTi](rT4c is an adjedivnm verbait ot be about whom^ an 
orada may be sought. (We know as adjeclivum vsrbiUs 

of in The Tegeans must banish the Mcsacn* 

ians and they are to prevent any Jaw ever being adapted which 
might contain different provisions far the Messenians. Such 
a Jaw cannot be made unless the oracle has been consulted. 
So the second clause aitns at prerventing the Tegeatis from 
making a new law [i.^. asking a new orade) regarding the 

i CQ. Xxxvm, ]9^4, p. ]Sf. 
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banishment of the Mcssenians. The bauLShmcnt as laid down 
in the treaty' siiall have pennanent force. 

The above mterpretation finds support in one of the oldest 
Cretan rnscriptiqns (Draros) published by P. Demirgne and 
H. van Ef/enterro ^ He who for the second time holds the 
office of iscalled there Ehnenberg * interpreted 

this word as "tmemployable", ^iseless at least in a poiitical 
sense, a tutizen of minor rights. The punishment meted out to 
the citiMn. who unlawfuU^ seizes power (^vhtch is the meaning 
of being xiopoi; fsT a. :stcatid tr-pjw) is in my opinion more severe 
than Ehrenberg and Jacoby would have us believe. KkF ™v 
axprioTov Tf](Jiv, Soot means 'and fie shall himacli not be the 
object of consultation of tbc oracle as long as he lives'. This 
implies that if a osurper is overthrown and the citizens find 
an opportunity he Is sentenced irrcvoeahly. The clause holds 
out the wamiri|; of a penalty as severe as the dause rtlatiug 
to the Messenians in the treaty between Spmta and Tegea *. 

In archaic times tbere is a tendency to regard written laws 
as unaltcrablE. This even applies to proposals. The history 
of the e^teiisioii of the rhetra shcnvs the dislocating effect of 
altering the proposals: Uorc^&v -rwv 7 tci>Awv at i e l 

^oiuevwv {VI, 7). La^vs wiem of divine origin and to alter them 
is the eqgivflJeiit O'f abolishing them *. 

I BCH, LXI. p. 3»f. 

* Aa early ^nrft pf PRTH-CcfliftVtfflaJt. CQ. XXXVII. (943, 
p, 14 ft, 

* The dBling of this treaty Is of seccadaxy iecpprtuiice fpr otir 

purpose, but, although I do not -wiib to «nter Into thi^ matter, 1 
eaunot liclpiudlcatnig that the jirjr ments Lo favour of a Vlth century 
date {L. r, Hishy, Tkt Erythrat dl*avt^ KtLo. BeJh. XXXVI. 19^6, 
p. 72: CliT. CalLmer, StudliM inf GaseMthb ArAadfinL, p, 7$), s«eiii 
stroDger titan tliosa for the Vth. century. hlgrEU^er, Arijntotle is 
inorc likely to have fait the ncceiaity to raplain TrtisSv, 

if Ui6 cxpnesiion waa usod iu the Vlth ceutmy. 

* \V, C. van Unuik, Dt la- riglt M^te TTfoaOrlvn 

ifaMJ I'histtirt dri m^reu, Vig. Clit., Ill, 1949, p. p. 



5 2. Tke Text of the R he tea 

The opetking paift already shows clearly that ivt arc dtaliTi^ 
with a religions and Ic^lativc ad:. A temple is to be erected 
for ZeuS and Athena. Nothing Cjertain is known about the 
name SyUanius^. That should mean is a 

coiijcctnte,piresumably based on this passage. The old interpre¬ 
tation adopted by Miss Chrimes * that stand-s for 

Ilelianios is unacceptable on linguistic grounds *. With all 
proper reserve I submit that SuHstmo^ stands for KttUnnios 
which seems a more satisfactory solution. Homer cads Hertnea 
{Od. XXIV 1 1) and Herodotus associates him with 
the PeEasgians (li, 51). The name ifi pcfhaps con¬ 

nected with this Tehisgian' origin; Hermes was said to have 
been born in the muuntains which form the boundary of 
Achaia and Aucadia, and Miss Chittenden rightly regards 
him as the ^Minoan" (I should rather say "Pelasgian') partner 
of the irArvia di^piiv If this Telasgian' language may he 
regarded as an Indo-European saiem language he might 
have been bom in "Sallene' and SO been called Sullanios. 
This may have been followed by a remarkable development; 
a the epithet of the male partner of the Pelasgiaii mothcr- 
goddess was given to ZeuA and so it became the latter's 
epithet in the Spartan rhetraj b the name of the place was 

refening to Pint. Lyf, VI XIII. Cf. i^ustei dt CculoingeSp Ed dtti 
dWXVf Itf, 2fith ed., p. 224, and M. MdhL, E/«J'prj, xar ^tlJ(^riafs^alixcl\sn 
UfiJ alihrtUnixehtn Gs^UgAuflg. L«jplig' 1933. p. 34—flS. 

I Widd, Kulli, p. IE. 

* ChrimcflK of. rii.j p. 4E4. 

* Woodward. Hiatoria, I, 19S0, p.633. 

* Tba if Iht Amttutli, Hesperia. XVI, ]547. p. 

DiafitiTfx Arfjafplki^nips, AjA, LIl, I94B. p. 24—^. 

^ Pcriiape related to ILIyriiui (nrAip; cl. ^Iiwyier. fjrfdfAhf&s 
I. p. EE ff.j 2:92. 

* Thh ecneapodds e]cactty with tbe resulta of modern investi- 
Katbona eCearly avmiriuized hy VV. K. C. Guthria. TJit Grabs nfui 
tbtir Cedi, p. SB-S4. Sens taliex the pldee of the ooi^inaJ youUtfiiL 
consort ef the ^fot}lc^ Ouddess. 
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grecised into ‘Kallene’. In this form the geographical adjective 
remained associated with Hermes. The version 2Ix\>X>ivto< 
(Hes.) is probably a contamination of the two forms of the 
name 

The rhetra is written in the oratio obliqoa. The question is 
what is the subject of the aoiist participles ISfuodpsvov, 
fuXd^ocvra, and xaToccrfiOflcrt* •. The infinitive 

dncXXil^iv does not make it clear, nor does Plutarch's interpre¬ 
tation that this word means ixxXYjotd^ctv, for 
may be used both intransitively and transitively, vix. to 
attend a meeting or to call a meeting. If the latter meaning 
is intended then a personal subject is implied, as in the Roman 
example of the meeting being convent by the magistrate. 
But this meaning of bocXr,otdll^nv is rare, and the best interpre¬ 
tation probably is that the rhetra means 'having a meeting'. 
The subject then would be a vague ‘one*, i.e. 'the citizens of 
Sparta', provided the term is not taken in its technical sense. 

With the word tla^iptw a subject is badly wanted. It can 

' Von Blumcnthal misjudges this evolution when on the strength 
of Hesychiut be reads in the rhetra: Ai^ £xuUsv(eu tud 'ASi^ 
£xuXXav<«< (Hermes, LXXVII. 1942, p. 212). On the 'Minoan' char¬ 
acter of Athena, cf. the studies of Nilsson: Du Anfinf$ du GStHn 
Atktna, Det Kon. Danske Videnskabemes Selskab. Hist.-filol. 
Medd., IV, 7. 1921; completely revised in GGR, I, p. 323 tL; Tlu 
Mino»n-Myc*n**an Religion *, p. 489 ff. 

The extremely important studies of Ventris and Chadwick, how¬ 
ever, make it probable that, at any rate before the Dorian invasion, 
Athena's name already occurs in a Greek text (Etridones for Greek 
diedect in the Mycenaean arckirres, JHS, LXXIII, I9S3, p. 84-103; 
spec. p. 9S). This might suggest that Athena is not only 'Minoan* 
but also Greek, or that the Greeks took over the worship of Athena 
far earlier than most scholars have assumed, or that 'Minoan' and 
Greek are both Indo-European, having the same religious concepts. 

* According to some Lycurgtu (Ruusael, Sparte, p. 37), to others 
Apollo and to others again the damos (Wadc-Gery, CQ, XXXVII, 
1943, p. 66). A valuable contribution on the subject was made by 
Lenschan, Die Enlsteknng dee tpartaniicken SleuUet, Klio, XXX, 
1937, p. 279. In the following paragraph 1 endorse his view on the 
subject. 
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only nvean ‘to submit a pnoposal to the assembly'. This is 
the diity of the Idivgs and elders. Attempts have been made 
to create a subject by altering the word ^ But there 
is no more need for this thin in the case of AtieJAhCciv. 
may well be taken to mean: 'so constituted' (vi>- 2S + 2) *. 
This ninnber of thirty livas already referred to by Aristotle 
(V, I2J in comiection with Lycurgus. The rhetra emphasizing 
the number of thirty fully agrees with this. It does not say 
that a gerousia should be constituted, but that thirty should 
mate a geiousia [predicate). Plutaich, who likes tracing 
everything to Lycurgvs, in V, 10 following the example of 
Aristotle (V, 12) interprets this as the institution of the 
geronaia, Tti'j YepovTtJV. This cannot he COrTfiCtj 

because there was 'iVithout doubt a cuuncil of elders already 
in the early stages of Spartan public life. The oomparatLve 
study of primitive communities is of great service hem, 
Hammond rightly remarks: 'the wording of the rhetra stresses 
the number and not the gerousis-' 

With regard to the choice is between Tcave 

their seats', i.£. adjourn the meeting, or 'reject', i.(. refuse to 
accept amendments submitted by the people *. Wade-Gery, 
as a true son of a constitutional luktiun, advocates the latter 
translalLon OH the ground that to get up and ItMvie is an 
awkward piacticeA, I prefer to fallow Wackemagel: the 

^ CL Wadc-G«Ty (ari, SiL); TOtT4nC wfrwutl inSLfcfld ui ofrioic; 
or aflrftiid '■ Sanppvi or muL ^ [= Knt fois): Hermaou. 

* SoTreu, ari.iiL. p. 29, aud HaramgJid, Hfi. dn. p, ta, PcrsonaJly 1 
prefar the trxTT-^UaUou ..aLcapSy". 

i VoD BlumcTitJvil, arf- rii., p. 2L2: "Nivchdiim ar ala Goruaia 
cinscliJirtatljch dor KOnige 3d (Maufl) djigsMtst hat', 

*■ On this qufisLiCMi ck Wade-Onry, CQ. XXXVIt, 19^3, p- efl- 
Wackemafiel^ tmualatioo quoted by Treu {p. 28): 'die ’VoraLtiendcn 
eutlerDcn skI), tratau ab' is the most satisfactory. Cl liammoad, 
art,, cif., p. - 413 — 44 . 

» ’Wiidt-Gtry, fae. -Mi.: 'A cumbroua methjod cd rejeetton'. He adds: 
"Even ii wc wvid baCte-ve it was used in the ILliJcleana it cannot have 
bees Id the piolwolcutic bod-y". A distlne-tiou between tha utembaTB 
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meaning 'rsjcqt' d?cs. also OoCut^ but not in that sense 
whicb presupposes an advanced parHamentaTy practEpe. 
If WE Envisage what happens at tlie meeting we should reach 
a better interpretatiorir The public mGEtin^ is opened with 
’bringing in' a proposal, and is closed by the counciUors 
retiring or leaving. Wade-G-ery's mterpretation ieaves out a 
link in the rhetra which in the following summary is indicated 
by brackets: the proposals are brought in; [counter proposals 
go: amendments from the part of the people, if aity, are dis¬ 
cussed ; and if aniTidl dos^ nai regard theii /dE^ObrA^y J the 
council refuses to accept them. Apart from the question 
whether the people were ontitlcd to amendmenlSj which we 
shall discuss later his mterpretation conflicts with the spirit 
of the rhetra; the rhetra, after all, does flot deal with eventu¬ 
alities but with institutions, phylae, obac, gcrousia, apella, 
and with the meetings of the competent coEistltutional 
organisations Our conclusion must be that d^tcmatr&M 
means to adjoojm the meeting, to withdraw. 

The meeting of the people must take place 
[Wilamowitz; (Sp«u; tipSy)^ season after season, i.e. at fixed 
intervals. There is no further indication of the time nor is 

oL the aaaamUy and! of tbc: covnp] xcercs obvious whenever a meetini; 
of the gcroiisla la dissussed. But em the ^igittes are lady quaJilied 
dtiioqa they art- at the ssErua time meinbera ct t!i« osseiMbly. They 
appear there not only os citiuns but also in thcEr gjipaeity gi court- 
cilloTa. Not the kings bet the cntmA gerousia aubnutted the rhetca, 
fitfoposcd taw) to the people. If ohlecHona by tlui people ewuw 
them to withdraw. they adigtiru tbe ULtetluj of the 

people beoiuse Uie chairman of tbe aspcmblyj on* of the kings, abo 
belongs to the ^rgosia and ceLires with hie fcUciw-member^ leaving 
the assembly without a chairiiHin. Tliis procedure then ta folio-wed 
ill the a^sertibly, not in the probouleutk body, 

■) Hiunmgnfl, Art. eiu, p. 4J, in has oppotftbn to Wadxi-Gciy 
rightly stTcescn thii eaaenLEal point: '‘Tlie meuriiug of the- aoriat 
participles- is clearly shown hy (SipiHHl(iivov: ipm facUf this nukca 
a -ge-w fcuudatlon, and the other aeriit pnrtioLptaa should h-a-ve the 
yame meaning*. 
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there any mention of the frequency of the meeti-ugSr This has 
been regarded as strange and it has been auggpested that 
rtretWv^Eiv holds a tirntj-indicatiDn. An analogoofi passage 
is found in Aristoph. Thesmtfph. 950-1. Hcrt the wwds tit. 
Tfitf fipuv ck connected with the 

meaning being ^annuaJly'. Sparta has a feast called apeilai 
(iht singular docs not occur), celebrated once a year which 
leads to a similar interpretation of in the rhetra. 

The scholium on Thw€. i; 67, Z speaks of meetings at each 
full monn, which gave rise to the current transJatiem qf 
monthly. To evade this obstacle in the sources Wade-Gery ^ 
prcpqses the existence of two a^iWai, a major one held once 
a yoaiK and a minor Oine every month. For the later period this 
solution Hjems plausible, but at the stage indicated by Plutarch 
for the rhetra everything points to one meeting, viz. of the 
entire population, l^ng considered adequate. Quite possibly, 
one meeting per year was deemed sufficient in the troubled 
times described in V. It should be remembered that Flutarch 
refer? to the rhetra in connection with his discussion *n the 
gcrousia. This was the dominant body in the time of the 
rhetra. We shall see pfrcsently how insignificant the civil 
rights were, and this makes it all the more probable that the 
apeUa met but rarely. It is plausible that, in the fifth oentury 
and after, the popular assembly gainfid in influence and tbat 
the scholium on Thucydidcs * is right. More frequent meetings 
did not conflict with the rhetra, which speaks of Hates, not of 
qr This ambiguity in the law served tbc 

■ A ri. sit,, p. fifi If, Haw-mLJ-nd. afL iii,, p. 43 notr i 0:1 in 
PlutiiKli. ct. H. Bolktstein in tiprenenhua XXII. p, fr*f- 

* Tlv 5 «lnjli'um flu ThucydlrijM 1,67,3; rbalWTiSlifH 

iv tytywri)- 4*1- 

* Tlw words 'season after acason' do oot imply a reptpLf rMumnea 
of tlie moetmija. as wo woalid rKpect En strict legal teiniiTiolosy. Tliis 
iMk of SKOoraoy is on a par with the ataenoe ol a subject with 
KarajtfTT'flUYTtt -etc. distnsstd above, and suppofTts thn vieiw, defended 
tiere. that lor these verb* a dclinite subject is not to be [ooked for. 
The va^ucbcu is intantio-nal. 



purpose of ]at(!r reformers. lE seerWj horn'cvcrj unlikely Unit 
it has been intrcKiuced deliberately with the object of paving 
the way for futuie alterations, which might thus be introdaced 
without gomg: against the letter of the law. Hathcr was it 
prompted by the d«ire not to be reatricted. In the first 
stages of written law clear-cut dclinitions of rights and duties 
were regarded with disfavour, Jf eatEeptEonal measures were 
demanded by circumstanioes, th<^ would full outside the 
rigid provisions of the law. 'Y changer unc lettife, y tWplaeer 
un mot, en altfoer le rydhine, t'edt dltmirc la loi elle- 
mftme' ^ In this way the Areopagus in Athena wielded great 
power. The Spartan, tradition that no Jaw should he com¬ 
mitted to writing {XIII} goes back to this feiT of the written 
w-ord. Sputa moreover knew i certain aversion to the in- 
fluenoe of the popular assembly- The most important deciEions 
recorded by Herodotus and Thucydides arc cattly popular 
dedsionSj let alone popular decisions in a democratic seusc. 
Finally, because the term must originally have 

bew related to the ancient annuEd feist A ptU&i^ our oOnClusiDH 
should be that the popular assembly had to meet oucc every 
year. 

The constitutional phase is as follows: at a certain moment 
in Sparta's patriarchal community a faiut-hcarted beginrvtng 
was made with a popular assembly, Apollo was said to have 
been concerned with this, as is sho^vn by the etymology 
olfercd by Plutarch: i7w>.X«i;itv is derived fram ApoWo. The 
fact that Lyewrgus, too, was associated with it {just as with 
the institution of the geiousia, which is palpably wrong) may 
be an indication thitt a founder of the ApcUa was sought, 
and may well have a genuine historical loundation. In the 
eighth century a law-giver in Sparta- - why not dll hitn Ly- 
curgus? - laid down that once per year a popular assembly 
should meet. The measure is, however, concealed by Plutarch's 
main intention, vii. to descxibc the powers of the geroiisia. 

1 FusteL dc CDuhiuE=s. fUr p. 224 {Cf- p- Iti. note 4), 
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Does tie, in so^ vi&late tlie text of the rhetra? I do not 
thiiifc so. Ills te>rt is. cxccedirigly ptain and cotounlm and 
Plutarch's story (V) permits to conclude: in a time of difficulty 
the people asserted themselves j this was offset by the bestowal 
of greater powers on the gerou&ia by the law-giver, who on 
that occasion also dcteitnined a pJace far the popular as¬ 
sembly 

Oar conclusion legaiding the text of the rhetra is; a the 
use af the word rhefia dating from a period when the com- 
mtmity had not yet been secularised, i the central position 
of the gcrousta as it appears from the coTite3<t, and c the 
probable infrequency of the popular meetings - all these 
suggest an ancient document. The language of the rhetra, 
as VVackemagcl remarked, does not prove anything. The 
text of the rhetra has been tampered with in ail sorts of ways, 
and neither the sapporters nor the opponents of its authen¬ 
ticity can appeal to the language 

We must go on to mtamine more closely the question of 
the tribes and the obes in eonj unction with Plotarob's com- 
mentoiy. The sme apphes, even to a greater extent, to the 
rhetra's final defective cUnse, as this can only be interpreted 
with the aid of Plutarch's commentary. 

1 FliiUirch ie not cat of onjer bert. ahah sec paeaently how 
the WiCient texts in VI, 2 and 0 refer fir»t oi all to the gero-usia. 
When other iiMtiiutmra are nusiitloDcd ttiis is onty dniie with the 
object cf uuderlininji tht growLog iuHueaec ol the 

* T-entative recoiiEtruttiffn! bhe thit erf WaJc-Gcry have iu my 
opimon HD viiluo Icr the historical question Of mitbcrtticlty. With 
regard to the philplt^al aspect wa do well to listen to Wilamowlti's 
frank admisaicn unif ,1liaDn, II, 24}; 'lOt dem dialekte 

oparieTea vcriaag tch nicht'. It ia h 1» fDtiie, I bcliava, to turn the 
rhcir^ into Laeonian with the object of provinj that we era deaLiug 
with a Lex Hcia, wigHfiLy in Eerpretad by Hutarch or ovpj by Ariatotle 
already. A reconstruct ign of tha original text cannot offer any 
ptQfti here. Against the theory itacLI it may be ar^Dcd that it cctireLy 
cDitflkts with P]utarch''a stalcjnent. Snte wc tinve leainati to rate 
this author a^ n histgrian bigher ttaEi past gccerations did, it seejss 
riaky to disregard hi" cxplaruitLog. 


§ 3. FlUTARCU'S ComCEWTAHV 

The question wJierC; Plutarch derived his information is 
answered in the commentary itself. Hl& ^uide is Artstotlej 
in the latter's lost ■'JfOtk. A«wc^^flHlJ^Ovi*lv On the 

strength of a parallel with the 'AfrijVKJejv iioXmfa we may 
assume that Plutardh quotes Aristotle at first hand, for the 
Lives of Theseus, Snlon, Thcmistooles, Ctmou, Pericles and 
Nicias show the 'ASTjvatcjv noJariift distinctly as one of the 
sources. The quotations from Aristotle mentioniiigthe anthor'a 
name are nowhere so numerous as in the Life of Lycur.ffus 
{I, V, V[, XXVni. XXKI). This is only natural. To Plutarch 
it is easier to obtain reliable information about Athens than 
about Sparta, for in the latter case there are many additions 
and improvements of a tendentious and phdcisdphical nature *- 
He was well aware that his subject would land him in a 
historical hornets' nest; he alludes to this in 1His method 
was to take the best sources available, and this led him to 
Aristotle. This mahes St very probable that in Vf Aristotle 
is not only his informant for the interpretation of the ihetra 
hut that lie actually handed down the rhetra. We have herein 
a salutary warning not to be too rash in rejecting elements 
in Plutarch's commentary. 

Kosslor, a representative of the bypcrtritical school, held 
the view that Plutarch bad only second-hand Information and 
borromaj his Statements about Aristotle from Hermippus. 
This theory isunfovmded*, as is the imputation that Plutarch, 
without being, aware of the fact, used sources that were 
contcadictoTy on esficntial points *. 

■* C(, Wadc-Gcryln s.uraina.ry lA CQ, XX3EVIII, 1944, p. US. and 
rTamiaond, aTl. eii.^ p. 54, not? 7S, 

* Cf, Odicr, mitstgi tpnriifUe, I and II. 

* n^A Au9lfl*ipYW voSl [ihj o46h rlticLY 

swqii^ UF^.'qTT] >4^. 

* Huiuippus has been meutiiintd twioo, on uFiimportant details 
{V and XXIII). Ibtat Plutareh Icncvw the PSsiiKiai o-l AratntEe. Is 
dear from ATor. !£??3 C (Wojt p^ttf svjwirer mev jee. Epie. X>, and 
perliapa :ilv> from Sails XXVI. Cf. Thoandcr- op- rii., p. note 4. 

Cf. p- 2Q& ft. on Lye. VIT, and p. Ii6 fh on Lyv. XXlX, 
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Tribes and cbe$ 


It is a matter of rcigrfct tbat Plutarch's GcmoiBentary does 
not enlighten us on these items 

It 15 dear that phylae were the andent hinship groups 
among the invading rJurians. The military functiona of the 
tribal system art of course as old aa warfarej but the system 
is cider still. The idea that il had its origin in warfare is a 
gratuitous mvention' Possibly wc must assume the ex istence 
of two verbs not oocurriiig elsewherej viz. and 

i.e. to form tribes and to form obes. In that case 
sceptics are right both with regard to Plutarch and to the 
Thetra; the rhetra is the product of somebody who wished 
to ascribe all parts of the Spartan, laws to Lycurggs. We 
know, hoffcvcrj that the tejct of the rhetra does not trace 
the gerousia to Lygurgus. The same applies to the phylae, 
which wc know for certain to be older than the eighth century 
(c.g. Schol. Pind, Pyth. V,. 92). dhjAa^ifw™ may equally well 
be derived from fuldiTTci.Vj and in that case the GfipulatLon in 
the rhetra runs; the division in phylae, t.f. the old tribal 
division, is to be preserved. This implies that the rhetra 
expressly sanctions the ancient division in phylae and intro¬ 
duces a new division, vii. in obfis. It is however tempting to 
assume beside another slprj^xiDtiv In 

Probably Plutarch, if we consider his partiality for finding 
an ilpyr/, had the original form of the ipv^at in mindj but his 
w'ords do not disdose this *, About Aristotle unfortunately 

' For old«r literatura cl. BuBolt^wobodB, CnrcA. Stajzlt^itiide, 
II, p. 643 ff. Also K^rttidt. op tU., I, p. 20. EhTcnberg, Nfa- 
grUftdtr its Staatts, p. S; th* articC'E „cibaL'''' ie P-W, XVII, ]93T, 
t*]. 1654 ff. NVitkowBlii, i3pe ^(‘ratfUtdaraits and 

itr Uripria 7 \§ jfes jf^hdirais, Eca, XXXV, 1934, p^ 73 ff. 

Klio, XXX, 1937, p, 279; Wade-Gery in CQ, XXXVm, 1944, 
p. ns ft. 

' I'hiorftKio. SittdSts in Gm/t sociVjy: r*fl pratkisiorie 

dfffatt, 1949, p- 107, 

^ The perfeet a.ftdr the aorlata and Sw^lv 
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injthing is known in ttiis connectian. Thfi text of the- riietfa 
undoubtedly leaves open tbt possibility of foyrwtw. As we 
have reason to regard ttio rhetra as an oHcieAi docuiificnt we 
should not -question the loliability of the tradition - which 
is badly affected by the derivation of from 

the phylae being much oldct than the rhetra - and amu^lc 
an atrocity into the rhetra merely for the sake of the supposed 
etymological resemblance with 

What are these obea whose institution is mentioned in the 
rhetra and in Plutarch's commentary? The famiiiar opinion 
is that the division in pbylae is the ancient Dorian tribal 
division, while the obe is a local uuityj a wand of Sparta *. 
Until recently six wards had been identified; Pitanae, Limnae, 
Cynusura, Mcsoa, Amyclae and Keopolis. The inscriptions 
mentioniug these wards arc of a late date. Keceotly Beattie - 
in a T^cn-nian inscription (SECj XI, 473a) which he interpreted 
as an ancient lex sacra relating to the cult of a goddess — is 
almost certain fo have traced a seventh obc, (Sipa “ApiniXtAu *. 


may- Ludlcatc a ''■n;»iu;Lt,iiiv64 PsrfekE', cf. Suhwyicr, Griich. Grswj-- 
tnaUk^ ll,. p. 263. Cf. alw in Tyrt. Iragm. 2. 

r Hiutbroek. Gtiithiisht mrisfhofij- nwd GtuIUeAafUgfSihjcitii, 
p. 2071 LcrvKhftv, Ipc. nii., aad partitaUrly VVitVowald malatRin, 
tboiigh on different grgtmdi, Uiat tyuliitEvTti derived fiijni ipuAitf- 
TBi'j-. Eluieuberg in P-Wj -oOi- 1700 sltangty oppww t]:Lj; 'Cafl 
Ncbeneinander vod Pliylcn- und Obcn-Orfl taicig, von Dreitiitil und 
FQnfanJiL, tst filr Sparta so clmractcniitisch, da^ fede Erklfiru ng, die 
das Bi-m eintr Hinbriiiiehfitil wHttH (Uie itoJica arc mine} 

verniijctliaatgt, irregchta von d*r apriichliclicn Form der rZheltA gani 
m ^h-wtigen. ijgyi^^wrn koramt von pu>.4lJm''L I wjflJl to ]3ut (■'vO 
rcrniirka hecei ]. Are the three phylsw and the five obea an argument 
against a -dciivatioEi frcKm pulifirmv? I d-o Pot think 3*. To maintain 
that ^uid^av™. la -derLiiod frgm because cotuei 

from ia a very argument 'einer gefordertnn FLnheitILchkeLt 

whlcii'. 2. With reeardl to the gramnuiticaL form of the rhetra 1 
relar to Witamnwit^'* weighty opinion (ef. p, IftS. note 2). 

1 Ehreobtrg in P-W, s.Vr Obai and j.s. Sparta, givaa a clear 
anm-rnary of ttii3 theory. Ct. Latto. ihid., c-e. Ptiyle. 

* An tofly Lflwirio-H sdfJWj CQ, I.), kWI, p. 44-5B- 
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We do not know the original number of obes. The conventional 
view putting the number 4t five (Neopolis bcin^ a later 
creation) hsE been made untenable b^ Beattie's <Jiscovery, 
{This applies with even greater force to alt rcoonstniiCtiorts 
of Spartan consititutionaJ history which make the number 
of magistrates comespond with the five obca). But the question 
remains whether the view that the obes had a local character 
must also be abandoned. Beattie himself returns to the old 
view that the obes were constituent parts of the Lacedac- 
moniaD tribes but he admits that 'some may he inclined to 
corLtinuo to regard the obes as being in some sense wards of 
the city'. I am inclined to take my stand among the latter, 
the more SO as Beattie further admits that 'the hve (or bijl) 
ohes hitherto idcntilicd may have been, in effect, wards of 
Sparta affef the dissolution of the Lacedaemonian league' 

My theory that the obes were from the beginning connected 
with local organization of tbe city of Sparta starts from a 
definition of the obc which, in the form in which it is presented, 
is certainly wrong. They have been regarded as military groups, 
aji '^obal army' having esisted beside a 'tribEd army'. The 
cviderijce offered for the existence of an 'obal army' is un¬ 
convincing * Yet the advocates of such an army were light 
in so far as they pointed tq the gcograpbical names of the 
known obes. Ecettiu regards the newly discovered obe Arcalia 
also as a geographical name. Evidently the citizens of the 
Achaean city Amyctae and also the (wherever they 

were situated) were given u ctrtaiu status In the Spartan 
community, ui'z. in obos. This status was not that of Pftrfru'feot. 
Amyclae and Neopolis were parts of the civil administratinn 
and later on, wtico the army was reenufed on gcugruphical 
lines, they probably became the bases for a imlitaiy division 

> Beattie, n't. fit., p. 49. 

■ Wi(le.aery, CQ, XXXVIII. 3914. p, 138. mentiojis as docu- 
mer trLTy evUJe-Dce Arist. fr. I ati-d £40, and Herodisfue. 1X , 83 iiiu] 
67 . None of these iriiincions kn 'obel arl^Qy^ Aristotle 

o( pdpi and HcrodotiK cf. 171. 
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also. I would now venture to submit the following recoil' 
gtruction. The extension oi the Spartan territcry entailed the 
problem whether the inhabitants of the conquered territories 
were to remain En serfdom. Plutarch desctilMS this problem 
in II- Fairness demanded a different treatment oI those who 
voluntarily co-operated with Sparta, but this view took a 
long time to assert itself. In military matters the meriginij of 
these ^allies' with the "tribal army' wis not considered, as is 
shown by the fact that Tyrtaeua still describes the military 
system based on the But, all the same, close relations 

between the genuine Spartans and these loyal ahiis existed 
in many other fields, Konomic;, social and probably also 
administritive and. j Lirldlcal. Military eitelusiveiiess made the 
institution of obes nEccssary if the loyal allies were to be 
given a place in the body politic which distinguished, them 
from the serfs *. I hElieve the institution of the obes to have 
aimed at a union of aH free citizens, both the genuine Spartans 
and the inhabitants of Amyclae who were so closely assodated 
with Sparta, and later those of hleopolis. Tlie jlrRyfeiafor and 
the NiOpuliUti naturally also had military obilgatignS but OT' 
ganicaJly these were for tbe time being the same as those of 
the helots: they were an appendijt of the tribal army. 'Wheo 
later on the army was divided into tecAoi, means T.viere found 
to abolish for these loyal comrades the discrimination with 
legaid to military duties, 

1 Thanks to Httmmond'fl elevir study (p. S0-S2) it W duuhtiuL 
whether froin Tyrt. fragm. t wc may cflneladB tbal in thfl poct^ tinw 
the Spartan ■tribal army' itiU existed. {Mih Cbrimes ler mrutauee 
ebAelndea from fragm. I, that 'a cloae connection of the {SparlanJ 
[HTny oTBacliatlou Id tJic seventh, centary with, the thrw: Daruirt 
tribes.' must have eilatcd, ttp .«(., p. JW). H Hajiuncuid is right that 

tha lines 14 fl., if/xvf, .. ■ conhr-iat wJtli tbs ptc^ 

CBdinff part, the question remaina whather tbc preceding linai refer 
to the old aitualion in Spnrtn (HamoiKwid], or to the conditions svith 
the enemy, who la to bs engaged. The luljtctlvo [fc^5p®y<rriK, wtiieh 
elsewhere only applies to eiterrdcs, might support tha latter view. 

* On this point my oumcLuaion agrees fairlp well with HnniHiond's. 
Art. fif.j p. 60, not* IQZ, 
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I wouJd tVii? opportnaity to attocnpt the Tehal^iUt^Ltlon 
of a paasa^c in Hcrodotus IR con] unction with a place in 
Thucydidw where Herodotus ia repudiated. In 53 HerO' 
dotns speaks oE a TlrTnyi^^ ^-^-j 3- 

the obe Pltauc, But in 1^ 20,3 Thucydides says curtly that 
a nifttvinjc did not exist. UsuaJly a choice between tha 
two authors is made without any comment *, But it ia <iuile 
feasible that in a more remote period - not the one reEemed 
to by Herodotus and earlier than the time O'f which Thucydides 
had information - the first step towards military recognition 
of the loyal comrades was to give thetRj also er the arRiy, the 
name of the civil unEtj the obCj to ufhioh they betengad. Pre- 
sumablyj this measure was resented by the conservative 
Spartans who wished to maintain in the army the distinoticn 
between phyJac (Spartans} and the new citizens. The only 
effective maimer to undo Its provision was to graut the name 
of the ebe to all soldiers, iududing the genuine Spartans who 
were already subdivided in pbylae. In thiswuy, assoonasthe 
entire anny consisted of scldicrs who bore the name of their 
obe, the ancient and the new citizens still remainEd different 
in that the former aJsc belonged to the phylae. So in practice 
the inequality remainedj which was exactly what the conSErva- 
tives had aimed at. In a military organization O'ld names 
have a habit of sticking and in this way the custom of 'cilling 
persons after the obei''^ reminiscent of the conflict between 
ancient and new citizens shortly after the settling of the 
Dorians, may have persisted after the division of the Spartan 
army in focAot had been introduced. The old name probably 

^ Wndc-G=ry, CQ, XXXVllI, 194^, p. L2|: "rhare 'a little doubt 

that Tlnu;ydidi» haji ahpped up hwdSy. F™ hiatoriin* vriEL 

new doubt that there waa^ In 4^9, a loctios baaed on Fktema vtd 
□Qmpotted oj Pitaiui-tui: it luaj not have bean oallad nimv^vr^ 
Gomme, 1, p. 13^, assumes, however, that 

Herodotus waa nnistakcu, though quitt undenjtnjidahJy, Ijocause 
there were fava lochod and five obaa. DilfarontEy Uias ChtlniH, 
op. cU.. p. Jia 1i. 
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survived longicst in the units whicii had won digtincticn in 
battle under tbat naxnc. This is illustriteid by the eatoem 
enjoyed by Pitanfi ajid Amjfclaie. It aeems an irony oI fate 
that the obat name, intended to indicate the new citiaena in 
the Spartan state, should have persisted longest in the circle 
o£ the ancient Spartan niilitary oonservattves. If the evolution 
■WHS as I have sketched itj we can understand the futw^ 
TIiTKvi^njc bein^ mentioned by Herodotna and alsn 

Thycydidcs' flat dCEtial of its ejistejKW •, 

If Beattie is correct in his derivation of the word 
{wPa), the above explanation wontd still hold good. Beattie 
says; "Onginally iivas a collective noun cognate with 
•6f^ (/■ 'old woitian'')j Lat. avosj IE. *6woa. It denotes 
properly a group of kinsmen and dependants ruled by an 
her^itary chief or patriarch, togetber with their dwellings 
and lands'ThU derivation, doubtful though it may be, 
I shall show to agree with my explanation. It cati be argued that 
the Dorian invaders were divided into phylae, and the popU' 
lation they found in obes. In both cases the OJTganization in 
the beginning was on a tribal basis. The reorganisation which 
incorpomted the non-Dortans into the social organiEaticm 
was effected on the basis of their own 'tribal" system of obos. 
To the ruling classes this division of their quondam Eintago- 
nists bad only a geographical rneanirxg. To the Dorian 
conquerors the word obe merely indicated that certain ele¬ 
ments of the old population had their dwellings and lands 
in certain localities. That to the Dorians it had no further 
consequcncics is all the more clear from the fact that they 
themselves used the word qjuAd, Both Dorian supporters and 
Dorian opponents of the introduction into the army of the 
obaJ rijfnfi looked upon the word as a geographical indication. 


■ An irtclLcation in favour uf my theory might be the name ct the 
UwoSnK ill flchd on Thuc. IV, B (cf. AriatcEjc Iragoi. 541), 
and the fact that oetaiioiially more than five loeboi are mentioned. 
* Beattio, Art. eil., p- 49- 
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Let return to Plutirch's commentary. In VI^ 6 Plutarcli 
obviously gives an interprotation of the dosing clause of the 
ibetra. The preceding words *toipfpeLv kaL are not 

discussed in his coramentaiy, apparently because he believes 
them clear enough in IhemselveSj and mareovtr he reverts 
to them-when in ^ 8 he discusses the rider to the rhetra. But 
Tfjv yspi-mw h« 1 PcwiAiuv lepETtdeiscrv fmiKpHat 

i?ipL(i< a Sijlios Iinmistaltably refers to fhs defective passage 
which, following the emendation put forward independently 
by Trtu and Wade-Gery, may he presented as follows: 
^nwyflptwv ^|ixv kaL Mpiroc, 'the people have the right to contra¬ 
dict and have power'. True, Plutarch's comiuentary has 
St iffpoiflSWvToc iinutv tuv 

Lfi. 'when the people were assembled he did not perrnit 
anybody else to submil a proposar^ but this docs not disagree 
with 'to contradict'. According to Plutarch the people have 
no right to make oounterproposala, but they do have the 
right of decision and the ultimate autbority 
v^pirn;). 

To the emendation ivrflcYopl*, howcvcrj two objections may 
be raised- The first is philological: in our traditicii the word 
does not occur till a much later period. In view of the gaps in 
the tradition this objection would not seem to he valid, and 
it has been convincingly refuted hy Wade-Gcry L The other 
objection is more important and is of a historical nature. 
Aristotle in Poiiiies IL 3, 3273 a 6 diBcnsses the Carthaginian 
constitution. In that city Ttp Tors cttfipiipipiNoi^ 

KVTtiT^iv ^^Eoxirj oiTtf tf Tftis iraiiTciAtc oia These 

'other consitutions' are those ot Crete and Sparta, which 
Aristotle had discussed before that of Cartbage. Thus the 
oonjcctuEc ivTAYoplot in the fhetra now seems untenable, 
tor Aristotle himself says distinctly that Avreinctv was not 
allcwEd. Wadc-Gcry, who proposes the version AVTnyfiptij 

1 CQ, XXJtVII. p. 64, For a Bolution different frtun nnLnb 

l'r 4 rnrnoiul, ari, (I'r,, p. 44. 
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chooses perilous paths in defending it against Aristotle's 
unamhiguous pronouncement. His eagerness to press his point 
caaseshim to question AristotJe's dependability or^ by icgiioup- 
ing the Aristotelian textual tradition, to make out that Axis^ 
totle's final words refer to a different passage'. 

I belinve nevertheless that the word can be 

accepted without confltcting with Aristotle. It should be 
remejitbercd that at an earlier stage of political life various 
terms did not possess the definite technical meaning whitli 
they acquired in later periods. The xvord rhetra is itself an 
example oJ a word of this kind having a vague meaning at the 
start. It might have meartl a divine pronouncement, a divine, 
oracle, but also — and later exclusively — human law. The 
occuirrence in VI of in its oldest sense appeared to he 
a canfirmatiati of the authenticity of Plutarch's rhetra text, 
and I believe the use of ^wTKYiif ia to be anotlier similar confir- 
mAtion. This word, too, reveals the vagueness of the ancient 
terminology- 'AyraYopk* nteans "contradiction', i.t. simply 
'to be in opposition'. Later on lilcc ivril^qfHV, 

acquired the technical significanc* of 'submitting counter¬ 
proposals'. Tlie tatter meaning occurs in Aristotle'S Folitiss 
n. 3, 1273 a 6. Aristotle's idea is expressed by Plutarch in 
the words rinttv qijSb'A yviiErTF EU.uv i^ciTC. Here, too, 
we find the teehiiical meaning; nobody was permitted to 
tabic a motaern. 

ITte rriatson het^veen geruusia and damos was therefore 
as follows. A council of elders consisting of thirty members, 
ihu^ cottsUhdid (o&ri»c) [other translation; 'rimpl/J had the 
task of making decisions. The daman, the fightirg men, 
citizens of the military state, had to sanetion the proposals. 
These men arc the country's otpi-mc- The fact that they 
represent the physical power implies that they art the support 
of the decisions, as on them depends the execution, of the 
proposals. If we are surprised at such almost democratic 

1 C^3, XXXVTI, L^. p. 70 ff. 
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we should b^ar in miini that mtc are dealing with an 
assembly of srildiers wtinsc consent the rulers may win in 
various manners, including deceit. The rulers realize tha-t the 
state's existence depends on the sotdiersj and that their 
consent is indispensabk. But thair criticism is not accept¬ 
able if it takes the form al tounter-proposalsr Soldiers arc 
not to be co-rulers. So the lifltwj here dots not rank equally 
vfith the council it may 'eontradkt', hut not submit counter¬ 
proposals. 

So wc find here an moonsiatency in the Spa-rtan aystem 
common to a!i dictatorships. The sovcrcipity of the people, 
if piLshcd to extremeSj leads to the sovereignty of their leaders. 
There is xctl xpdko;, but not the consultation inherent 

in the right Co submit amendments OT counter-proposals, A 
system that knows the dvroyopk but not the Eowyoptw is 
anything but democratic. When Hammond uses the words 
'right of discusaicn' the expression is misleading. The 
commons could only 5 a.y 'no' which, if it can be deemed a 
disaission at all, is only a discussion in a vcTylinriitedserae. 
Hammond Overrates the 'right of discus^n' and 50 finds in 
Plutarch's commentary, iu the text of the new clause and in 
Tyrtaens (cf. p. IS4 ff.) more than they actually contain. 

Miss Chrimea' opinion * that iwl itfi-roc must be an 
interpolation is due to her underrating the importance of the 
commons in the rnUitary state. To her intcrpretitiou of the 
preceding words as SaptuAsiv xupEstv Wexjdwand has 

raised sound obj.ectioiis *■. Her arbitrary division of the rhetia 
into two parts (after conflicts completely with 

the tradition of Aristotfe and Plutarch. There is no need to 
bother about her very suhjective reconstructionr Th? burden 
of proof of her conjectures does not rest with those who do 
not accept it. Her arbitrary method shows up very clearly in 
these three points: 

^ >f rf. ff(.j p. +&. 

* Op. iii.. p. 

■ T{iit£Kr]£t, I. 1^50. p. 
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]. she lalEcs kbi Kpixos for an intcipolatjcm, 

2 . she bciticvcs tbc Diigin^l oracle to hive fu^ishod at af Eoret^ 
oftai. The clositVB words of the rhetra and the additiDnaj 
claiiaa hekmg togicther as an e^ictinent oE pare^ Spartan 
origin^ 

3. in the y form for jitftUj. but Sn y^"^ 

for Aafifia (cf. Woodward^ Jiri- ai-)- 

lo condosionj we may now state that except for the in¬ 
stitution of the gerousiij Ind perhaps for 
there is complete harmony between the text of the rhetr^ 
and Plutarch's commentary hased on AristottOr There Is no 
inconsistency in the terminologyj provided the terms are 
correctly interpreted. The whole picture corresponds with 
what we should expect in a. miittary state. Obviously, with 
such a vague wording of popular rights difficulties were bround 
to arise. They led to the addition ol a clause to (he rhetra, 

^ A, Conditions Attendiuc the Addition op a 
SuPFJLtHl&MTAftv Clause 

It should bo remembered that Plutarch's chief source lor 
this chapterj Aristotle, had dated Lycurgus ca 776 B.C. on, the 
strength of the Olympic discus (cf, p. 104 ff.). Two generations 
after this the first Messraian war occutred, ending with the 
reduction of the mountain fortress Ithomc. The ^essenians 
were made helots. Polydorus and Theopompus rolEd at the 
time. Plutarch dates the rider to the rhetra in this troubled 
period. This very war, SO momentous for Sparta, revealed 
the importance of the damas of the lighting men; it 
demonstratedi lilt imperfections of the rhetru. The soldiers 
would ol course matte every attempt to extend their war-time 
influence also to the popular asscTublyr This caused consider¬ 
able difficulties. If the ^.ftcL-^opluy the 'contradicting', of the 
diimos is only negative, leavirvg the iamos no opportunity to 
amend proposals - a thing distinctly forbidden - co-operation 
between council and popular assembly is made impo^ible 




to the extent ot crippling the entire legislative machiDeiy. 
If the damos persists in its (Swreevopia, nothing can be ae- 
complished. For the people possess ti and this can 

only mean that a proposal needs tlie people^s sanction before 
it can come into force (tf. VI, 6)> As the !ielfH:onfidence of 
the people intreasedj the iivTutYOf.[x often fed to an attempt at 
ajnendment of the proposals .Plutarch says so in VI. 7: tww 

mWiWV iqMtipicrti jwti itpeio'^Jaei ^wcfrpt^&VTiav Hctl 

irapft^isfioEJi^wv {the participles to be taken 'de conatu') K 

There is no need at all to differ from Plutarch and to regard 
the Eupplementaiy clause as a part of the original law. This 
was done by Wadfi-Gery, and no wonder. He gives ivraYop^ 
the wide meaning of 'submitting counter-proposals'. As such 
undisguLsed popular influence is unthuikablc in ancient 
times, and least of ail in Sparta, he assumes that the law from 
the outset held a comectivc and he therefore joins VI, a 
directly with VI, 2. This haisb procedure may be avoided 
if Avreftyopts Is given the above interpretation. 

5 5. The New Clause and Its MEAfJiisrt: 

'If the people are of the opinion that the proposal is not 
right, the elders and the kings must adjourn the meeting 
{or: be withdmwers)'. 

fpQCTo is much discussed. The Current change to alpolTo (or 
some other fnim of ai^tofrai) is unnecessary and absurd I the 
people cannot 'choose' a wrong decision. A proposal is sub- 

1 Voii BLunisDthRlj ttrL «<., p. 21*, is Aght io Bplto cJ Wade-Gdy's 
opptnLtion, CQ, XXXVIir, 3^*. p. 6 aiLcnnuvrizcU as ioLlows: "The 
rh^ra I belwvc shcjvrt ds an ckilesUi with r pnohouLtutlc council. 
I do sot uaderatacd how sueli ac ddd-CBia, il It nuty not diaciiaa or 
ain«iu.t, ev«T coEflca to have a hetore il'. I hope that the 

preaenl chapter taken, aa a wbotc will show that Wnde’&ery's starting 
point is wTon; Rod that, apart iiasn. dlacuasion and aniendnieDt. a 
popular asscnibLy may have a less ejialted task, a thing happily 
unthinltatiJe in tlio country ol tJw Mother of pailiaraonts but $ti]] 
prevailEpp io the JEeicAiliaf when Wadc-CJery wrote hii aftlele. 





niittfid to ttiein by the geroiMia. In the MsetnbSy the people 
esercLM their right at cuntmtlittEon and their decision redetts 
their OTPn opinion. The Toiddle voice med. 

of ctpcii) is elcBT enough. Tlie translation is not that given 
by Wade-Gery; 'if the people submit a wrong propusal'f but 
should be: 'if the peoplfc declare the proposal to ^ wrong'; 
(MoTMav as an adjective does not refer to a CTuntor-proposal 
by the people but to the proposal suhmittod by the gerausLu 
The words ^ ^ito- then relate to the 

gityatian described in S ^ above: tbe people persist in their 
disapproval and sUj unless a new proposal is made, no valid 
decision can be tahon. 

In order to escape from this dilemmaf the rider holds that 
irpropuY*''^*^ ipjCttytTa^ «Tt*<rT4T^p*!i ^[icv. All depends 
here on a correct tmnslation of iTwurrfflTTjpcc Plutarch 

interprets it by E>(jc Iwd riiv SijiAov; to 

retire straight away and to eliminate the people * on the 
ground that the assembly has tampered with tbe proposal 
and changed its Dbjeet. By sayiivg the assembly 

in the eyes of the gerousia has given a wrong interpretattgu 
of the Ywlji'rj. 

In accordance with this explanation by Plutarch, dira- 
oTOTiipi^ should be rendered by'be withdrawers'.^*.^f. the 
kings and councillors must go their own way, ThU ravcals 

■ i fluite SflnsC wrlth Wadc-Cciy'^ prftcnenC*nf tluCMadiag tjiWTOin 
CQ. 1943. p. 70. Uut Ida IransIslEon: 'if the d^imns ffwimitatea crooked' 
I bsliovc to be vrron^, aj! Hi hLs iACcjpretstiion of tbe Tuiddlc volco 
Ipam: 'I have no suggotionj □□leu pcaaibly Lc indicated thia fact 
tilt, while two parlLw were in queatign, tUo OAG party 'makes iu 
own foruiulntigii,'' {inatMid ol acoaptiEig aformul*)". I^hapa Fcnrciier 
is right ic traniflatinj (TJ. XI, S42 1 clpstinfl xir,Sea by 'its tifliioM- 
laititt Seun souels' (cP'. cit., p. 971- 

• These wgrda aro not to be taken as syugflytnj, as h done hy E. 
Ptmn in the JLoeh. tfanslation r 'dismiss ontright and disaolve the 
BOBfltonh and Sieliiciv both ane intensified by the 

accompfl.'oyfng therefoTC is tnoie pregniint iiare 

than in tho fhetraL 
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one of the oldest meanings of JUl'd Sts- denvatives, 

which liter passes ulto the meaning of rEvulution-ary activity 
ajid apostasy ^ 

The fact that i¥£eT8«ri>«i; and SwtJjleiw tiv S^|iQv are not to 
be as syimnyms in the meaning of ^adjourning; th-e 

meeting' but in the wider sense given above is corroborated 
by Plntarch's words Kupoi™. If the people persist in thqir 
(tvTWfiipii, no 'sanctioning'' takes place - which is equivalent 
to abandoning the entire legislative procedure. So the work ia 
proceeded with as if no dflpwos existed, and then there is no need 
for xupoiJvj for the gerouaia is a law Utlto itself 

It ja out of the question that the words should 

refer to proposals snhmittcd by the popular assembly and 
not 'taken over' by the elders. First of all, there is as we saw 
no proposal by the people, and secondly, xvpovv msans 'to 
sanction', not 'to take over'. To my knowlEdgc this sanctioning 
was nowhere the duty of the gerousia. GraTnmaticaJly, 

1 Mire Cliri rnea aiMi'ti that to ijmrTordjp no intiwwitiv^ irwanLag; 
cao be attributed. Her objectigm are: !. booldoa ihieo-PKT^ we find 
2. tha tormination ejoLluaLvely a tuuMtivo 

yartitularLy ia tba older Literatur?. A^idt this I may 
advance: L. word)! on ai'« arehaio and la the AtMc nnd IgjiLin, 
dialect thay arc- replitevd by w-arda oti -n^ (Ct. Erast TracitbcL, 
Gesthi^iti iar gritehiicAen mtnina aetfiht auf ^.vriup.-n;); t-x-k 
]91&“[9l2. A. Dabruoaor, GriteiUeM 1917, and P- 

Chantraino, £-0 {(frirmJioTt des -uOftu dn give o-HnVH. 19S3). Thco ii no 
queation -of wor-ds in -rtje having- -exeltULvaly a passi-vo mtatiing and 
ttufloirt --rijp only a causative one. The occarrEnco of a nonum ageatis 
in - 1 ^ b<^dc ont 90 doss not LmpLy that the latter should bo 
eausntivg, 2, in the anciant Ute^ratiin I found the following OKamplcs 
of nomlna agentis in -ri^p having an. [n.-tmnaitd'vo roaanlfVEi Ibyaas 
Ir. E9 Egkr <rni>p4BTTjpa irtprrJv, i.t. OTtpm ('ClOiI ill hides' 

L-S q from 'cover with hides' {cf. Fraenkel, [, F- E&T). 

Finidar has (Jivsccn^ in a aanaali-ve msaoiag Xlt, 24) and in a 

passive sense 1, L£). 

■ Suoh la eiso HammoDd's aonclusion ni„ p. 'moreover 
the pnc^nmjitEon uiiderLying the rider ia that ia sueb a caw tbe iKno- 
posai of the unanimous Ccrggiin. bacoiues la-w; otlierwiBO ehe dcad- 
tock b not rcBolvod'. 
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cither is underwood as the ^subject of xupauv - hut this 
Sflems tajT-fetched in view of the auooccding vffX 

Suti'ictv which hav* the getousia as their aubiect gr 
has a causative meaning which wc aiso find m modem ex¬ 
pressions like 'to proceed to ratify^j $rjf, to table the ratification, 
or 'hiving a naeeting of the hDusc\ i.Cl convening such a 
meeting 

Our interpretation both of the ihetra and of the rider 
differs from the curnjnl view. It has the advantages of 
rnaiiitaining in the rhetra the popular duties of sanctioning 
(xpito*;) and. of ^ivrwYiepCftK without conflicting with Aristotle's 
PolilicSi and also of regarding the rider as a consolidation 
of the power of the gerousia, with the object of preventing 
the unproductive iveavopfa from causing a paralysis. Finally, 
this interpretation remains in agreement with the current 
picture of the historical evolution, according to which this 
extension of the gCTiTUSta's influence took place during the 
crisis of the first Messeniani war under Polydorus and Theo- 
pnmpus. 

One question remains. How did Polydorus and Theopompua 
persuade the d<tmos to aocept tlie rider, which was tantarnount 
to political suicide? The same question faces those who 
take a different view of the rhetra. If is even more 
urgent if VI, 2 is taken to convey that the people had the right 
to propose amendments, for in that ease the people ate stripped 
of a right more important than mere contradiction, i.e, 
ohstruction of a proposal, Plutarch refers to our question in 
VI, 5: fritioaEV Si MaiHornL Til|v iIm; voi* frtOv taurtt np<HJ- 
TdhreoyTOC. According to him. the chief motive put forivard was 
therefore of a religious nature. There is nothing in this view 
which seems unaoccptable. In the war which was then con- 
dueted Sparta's very existenoe was in the halanoc and we 

1 II we ctvDOfc tfie litter iftterpnetahon wn have a dear tjiais. 'wo 
es cntvnider aha. dcm. Zuifl.iiicneii.lisag der ItEtIc eder vqb sellat klw 
iflt, dim dfls Subldrt die Handlimg nlcht aelbat fluatlhP (KQlmcr- 
Gerth, AusfiiiiTlitifs Cramm. dei' gr. Sprasha. II. 1,99, 6}. 


know that at the start her chances were poor. Tn every period 
of war necessary curtailTnent of civic rights has to be advocated 
by an appeal to public spirit, tji anejenf times fand they do 
not stand alone in this reapoot) thia appeal took the form of 
the sk^gan: 'It is God's wiUi'. That ig not a|3. In a community 
where politically the people has not yet come of age, but still 
lives in the stage of the ivTtrf-opEji;, civic rights are not yet 
the Hving and valued property of the masses. I see three 
reasons why the acceptance of the rider to the rhetra sho-uld 
not soiprise f. oortailnient of civic rights is usual in 
war-time, 2 . eehgious motives count heavily both in turboient 
times and with primitive coanmunities, 3. civic rights, when 
they are as scant as is indicated in the rhetra, possess no 
real life in the eyes of tbc masses. 

56 , Echoes of the New Clause in Tyetaeus 

The versus of Tyriaeus quoted by Plutandi are: 

fveiiuiv 

IJWlVTtiaC TT Koi tntffl' 

|iiv 

dIol ytiXa !fwp6pT(n[ 

3 irped^irai; ■« yipovrai;, fncire SI BYj[iiTCC5 AvSp«4 
rO&rioK nvTSPrK|«ipoft^uC' 

probably they form part of Tyrtaeus'poem 'Eunomia^(Diebl* 
1949, fr. 3 b), A more extensive version of this passage is given 
by Diodorus and according to Diehl's text it runs as follows; 

yip ipyupirv^o; bsispyoc ^AreiAXwv 

xkvck; iSi^Tcu' 

Then foUow the verses 3—6 which are also given by Plutarch, 
Diodorus' fragment continues as follows; 

ptu&cictt^gtl Tt rit JwWt xbI £pSiw iravra BIkkis 
|aii]5E TL eni^uXideLV n^Xei, 

St irXij&rr kbI Kwproc fTtsufiat. 

icdXei- 



The text of Viises 3 ff. di^^c^s in Diodonui and in Plutarch. 
Some discrepancies arc negligible (in line 5 TtpwPfVTrrtis In 
Diod-j and minor clerical errorii lilte L 3, and 

lytp&vias,, 1. 4). Otherg have cau&ed divergent interprefationa 
of the text0£ the latter f nnentiem 

a irpta^vfyirgEJi; 8t line 5) 

i fnj&twrf^KU (Diod. line 7} 

In case a Plutajidi's text [cf. Andrewes, ari, P- 97 r 
note S) 15 to be pnefemsd because, in acwrdanct with therhetra 
and its rider, he closely connects the power of the and 
that of the “f^pevrec who together are tht members of the 
gerousia. 

In i the passage opening with ^t^£^T* (lint S) laclcs in Plu¬ 
tarch's fragment a main verb. The version of Diodjems solves 
the problem by iJw4>«Hj&gd ^ -ni xtX. This necessitates 
altering in t* in lino 7 of Diodorus" text. (Dindorf, Bergkj 
Wilamowitz, Diehl). In line 5 we find a third case where 
in Dlodonis" text Si and re have changed places, this time 
the Other vf^y round. Here the people is indicated by S^pou 
In this line the people have a positive task, a distinct 
contrast wth the warning in line S. whatever its right version 
nnay be. A change of the mss. to ££ is desirable (Kreba, 
Wilamowiti, Diehl). Although Hammond believes that 'the 
charges from Sfi to re and vice versa arc not cssentiarj they 
have neverthefeas greatly influenced the mteipretation of the 
text, as we shall see presently. 

In line 6 (Diodorus) the traditional reading is eiftslTjv 
dvru.'JiipEi^QIttvoo^. The most satisfactory emendation 

' In. h. JA to tha report oE Pwdarui' ica.dlfvt£s Btioutd be added the. 
data oE CH, LXV, IflSI. 12. On the tfiEferences between tr. 3i 
and fr, 3b, cf. Andrewee. CQ, XXXII. 1^36, gartic. pp. 95- 

EOD. Wade-Ccry. Cg, XXXVIJI, 19M, p, 2fE., HammrincI, art. tit.. 
p. 471 . I'll* atherwisa utclu! theua by H. Schlfipfcr. Phtlanh and dit 

Dithier, BtUrA^ JM(H ftIjHJKcAflw Plnfaw^hi, 

Zurich 1950. offer? nO toniparfson between FlubLith and Dtodoru* 
and tbenfon throws >io liebt on our subjeet. 



5 «cnis to he that of Page (CE, LXV, 1^51, p. ]2; ciOsiTjn ^tfie 
adverh giving the right emphasis') which gives the following 
translation 1 'giving the proper response to the rhetrai' 
As LQ the case: of the Si and te alterations, Diodorus' version 
appears not to have been transTnitted aocuTateljr, 

Line 8 seems to be 'a oondensation into prose of some lines 
succeeding line & (Andrewes), The manuscript rcadlitg 
EolSe-n e 7 iip 4 v>jt\Jti,v nffers undoubtedly a case of dittography, 
The only question is whether txi or em should he retained. A 
usual additioRj in aocordance with the rider to the rhetra, is^ 
|j,T]Si Tl Tf,SE: (so a.g, Diehl) 

or f-n ^ouXrOav <<iii.'aXL6v> (sOe.g, Hammond). 

But il discussion in the popular assembly is out of the 
question we cannot speak of PooXtjj^iv. If the foregoing inttr- 
pietation of the rhetra and its supplement has heeit correct, 
in neither of the two was a popular right. Tha rbctra 

restricts the political power of the ctnrunons to a pronounce¬ 
ment for or against. The rider virtually left only the right of 
assent, because saying 'no' lost its effect. The situation created 
by the rider, ajccording to Plutarch, is reflected in Tyrhaeui' 
poem. If Plutarch's view is right, then Tyrtaeus makes the 
alteration acceptable by putting a veto on a par with an 
injury to the comm unity; <ti 

It is questionable whether it would be right to compress the 
fragmentary contents of line S into one line. With all due 
reserve 1 submit the foUowitig version.: 

}17;5’ ti *. 

^ For a dl££U£9lioii of tbla teat compared with Flatarch'd r^diTig 
r^OcCai^ avncuuipzi^liADu;. cl. Pl LQQ. 

> Cf. L-S*, f.V. 4niS(>t,^ritLv. 

* The variouB objccltoiM ahoo Id be carefully weighed. The exiitortco 
of nnpmiXE^Lv Es only proved for ttie Vtti eentury, ead n do« not 
occur ic Tyrcacuit' Th-t objection to the readingpca)t«vnv 

however, ]!! in cry opinion more seripus: itconflicta -witb all hiatocical 
evidence, as It gives to the oommona n right which they in fact did 
aoE have. 
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Th* difference between the two veraiena appeals at the 
end and 3n the opening part Djodoms" vor^^ have in the 
margin ^ HuO-la Ttfi AitKobfrft^t Ticft mXLTiv:^ 

Bnt on the basis of Plutarch's view the subject of 
CHI only be the two kings Folydoras and Theopompus *. 
Plutarch's subject oi ittins-v may be replaoed in various ways. 
First of all, Lycurgus and his /risuKij. This implies that rbetra 
and cider are one piece and that Tyrtaeus' vcTses refer to 
the entire rbetra Secondly, the Heraciids^ThismakesTyrtaje- 
us' poem a royalist propaganda song; in honoiir of the ancient 
legendary HeracHds, possibly jnclwdiug Lycurgus * 

Both solutions disqualify Plutarch^. Is this necessary? 
They have been partly refuted in the foregoing argument 
that rhetra and rider should be chronologically separated. 
With regard to Tyrtaens' verses therUSClvCS the following 
remarks may be helpful. 

We should allow for the pofisibihty that the note in the 
margin - which may not have wme from Ehodoms at all. 
let alone from his source Ephoms - has been inserted by 
somebody who was in the habit of tracing everything relatiiig 
to ancient Sparta to LyCUrgUS. The text of the operring lines 
of the poem in Diodorus' version docs not exclude the possi¬ 
bility that here, too, the two kings Polydorus ami Thcopompua 
obtain the oracle, because it is not stated who did obtain the 
oracle, 

^ Cf. Wade-Otr^', C^, XXXVIII. I9A^. p. 2 ft. 

* Jacoby, Ailhis, p. 2&4, uoti; 16S, ir^m for tubjeet, w1tlc1i 
TTiakus T1D ilihoceaca. 

' So Wadj&Cery, toe. iit. 

*■ AndrowHj I(v, fit, Ct. Xcd. Lai. Ittsp, X, S and Olli^r'.'^ coiuoieD-’ 
tary (X^ophoitj La Riftdifigtv aStj Laa^I^m6}lit»t^ Thfeic cooiplt- 
maabure lEo Paris, od /oc. 

‘ Jacoby rightly rtoiiii'ka that Uic words ^ TEuillta 
'oicht nuT Tinvirrbi'ndbcb abtf fatach'' fsindj. (FCJ-rl-liat, II. C, p, SS, 
I— 35 . TJjs road Lug' of Ptuttmcli Bliauld. tEuerefore not b? objactod to 
on tlrt BTOurttl of this 'Baudnotis', ji* S doaa by Wade-Geiy (C^L. 
XXXVTII, 1944. note k). 


In my view, the part of the teiot occurrinf both in Plutarcli 
and in Diodorus provides an unainbiguous answer to theK 
doubts; the poem refers to the situatiem after the addition 
of the rider by Polydorus and 'nieopompiiii. It says distinetly 
that is the duty of the kings and of the counetJ. In the 
original rtiotra <iwT«rfcp[« x«t xpiTo^ belong to the peopte, 
which means that there can be no government without the 
people's sanction and consequenlly by virtue of its itp4Tt!c 
the people also rule. Only alter the addition oJ the 

rider have the people been eliminated and only then has 
(iiv pdcjilTjrt^ ,,., TtproPfiTYEvet^ « 

yljfovtot^ become fully true Alter there should 

be 110 comma and [iiv in the third and Si in the fifth line of 
Tyrtaieiis' poem should be kept well apart. 

In Tyrtaeus' fragment the word rhetra might stand both 
for 7aw' and for "proposed law". Both meanings occur, and it 
Is uncertain which of the two is used here. If wc take it in tha 
meaning of 'law'j then Cai^ ^should 

be translated: ■"replying (to the proposal submitted by the 
oDimdl) with rhetrai which arc right", irf. right in the eyes of 
the council and in agreement with its wishes. If^ on the other 
handj we foilLow Diodema" text (in Page’s text: 
dir™Tnui£ipa}£Aveu<)j then ^>frrp« means the proposed law and 
eAfetti^L again refers to the opinion of the gerousia on the 
attitude of the cominons who respond to the proposal in the 
right manner {tii, in accordance with the gtronsia’s wishes). 

As after the addition of the rider a decision of the geronsia 
invariably became law wc can understand that 'law" ajjd 
"proposed law" were no longer distinguished and both were 
indicated by 

After 4'iiTfl£?«t|j.£i|l0f*£vouc we expect an infinitive, although in 
Plutarch the fragment is clear enough. Diodorue' version 
gives three infinitives, the second verse being incomplete in 
the msSi 

^ tfould] (nains ■'d^lilKratbDn' or better "thic decision to be takea". 
The IdrtBS and the gwootca. taie picwdcnce in tin* deeiaioiis. 

ise 




I read the text as foltffws: 

TX TW VaiM Kot ^pBKV Tllivf* ShiKitti 
tm^ouAic^uv tl JVcyAv. 

I believe Diehl's punctuation to be wrong; the comma at 
the end of the verse precedinf these two liues should be 
onnitted. The passage about the iti^fEpon Jn Ui&tlorus' 

version should be taken as a whole and translated thus: 
'Blit then the mcn of tha people [t.s. the iaiiKs] by replying 
to the proposed laws that they are rightf shotdd say and do 
everything beautiful and good {Andrewes: 'speak fair and 
behave weU'j urtr eii., p. 99) and not undertake anything 
against the city'. If we now uonsidar that ^[u(uev and 
are not legal conceptions and. that the Spartan government - 
first the gerOiiSia and later the ephors - decided On what was 
good and proper* and finally, that according to Plot. Lye, 
XIII the so-called minor rhetrii disallowed the writing down 
of laws, which wag a serious handicap to legal security, then 
we understand how these verscs in Diodorus reflected this 
political subordination of the damgSr This subardination was 
not sanctioned till after the rider to the rhetra, because only 
then had innwytipui become tantamount to saying 'yes' to 
everything Submitted by the gorouEia, mih ffo alfemaiivt tfit 
the eiif»i»aiion of ifte domes. The domes may Only say 

ydd never wxl 

To toy knowledge the question why Plutarch does not 
include the elosinf lines has never been raised. I believe the 
answer is that Piutarch nemaiiicd true to his plan. In cliaptera 
V to VII his Subject is the gerousia, liis only ooncem being 
that the addition by FolydurusandTheopompus had increased 
the gcTousia's power and that this is also evident in Tyrtaeus. 
The accompaTiyirig decline in the influence of the dutnoe is 
sufficiently dear from <fvTc™(tMi(l<i|jivi]ys, 

in which the emphasis is on ciffelai?* Evidently the power of the 
gerousia is stressed aH the more, if the activities of the 4fdfflps 
do not extend beyond providing applause. The manner in 


wliich Plut&ngh's authority - probably Adstotle - chose his 
quiotalions from Tyrtaxms, shons hi^ indopcndiCiicc in usdiij^ 
hi& so-urces. 

The la^ two lilies in Diodorm, — and particularly 
ik itXirt&*i mEkT|V wpT !>4 which apparently contrast 

strongly with the preceding Jincs in that they seem to pre¬ 
suppose the sovereignty of tbe datno^ are usually neganded 
with misgivings Still, I would maintain their authenticity 
because 1 do not think these words refer to the 
iuDuence of the people. I offer no Opinion on the possibility 
that Diodorus took this hne to refer to political power T 
believe that Aristotle and Platanch omitted it for two reasortg. 
The first I have already mentioned: it d^s with the 
and not with the gerousia. The second reason is that the 
words do not contain a political stipulation but a military one, 
and there is no doubt that Tyrtacus in this line intended to 
refer to the people's militaiy power. '^A'hen speaking of the 
political significance of the damos he calls the members 
hut when dealing with the military power he 
uses the term ^poo i.d. the muss of the pneople. It is 

the numerical strength that counts. The word vEnij, too, 
indicates military power. The translation then should be: 
'For the mass of the people [t\c. the army) victory and power 
go together'. In close rclaticn with the foregoing the Dieaniug 
may be interpretexi to be: ('the people should agree with its 
leaders) for then military .supremacy is certain'. If we connect 
the final word of the original rhetra xpirtk; and Tyrfaeus' 
word xipTot;, wc arc led agtnay by the conformity. The first 
word - provided the reading JbraYoptKv is correct - has a 
political Connotation, the latter has not. The text cl the rhetra 


' So Ehpcabcrg up to onie' of hia luost retciit publications. Crigfiu 
«f dttmcrtiiy. KLatoria, I, (1950, pnhi. [952) p. S6S ff., partk. p. S17. 

note 4. Both his biantciirig of this line ftho Line_cuinot be 

geouineT nad hia view that the line refera to ttie rhet™ j^re in my 
opinLon unjustified. 




(VT, 2) ahtmld be kept apart fram Tyrtaeua^. The part in 
Tyttaeus that had a direct relation to the political situatiori 
uas by Flutaidh 4n iUu^tration of conditlccis prevailing 
after the addition of the rider (VI, 8}. Unlike Ari&totlc and 
Plutarch, Ephorus and Diodorus did not cEaliae the ambiptous 
character of Tyrtacua' ‘EuuomEi' in whicll political and mili¬ 
tary elements are interwoven (c.^. frantn. 4,and fragm, S}, 
and regarded the entire fragment as having a political charac¬ 
ter, After Ephorus had made this mistake a next &tep linked 
the poem with the original rhatra, This caused Tyrtaeus' 
statements to he attributed to Lycurgus, and led to the 
insertion of two diffcieut opening limes with the object of 
discarding fvtixav. 

Modem historians, though preferring Phitareh's quotation 
from Tyrtaeus to that by Diodonas, have wished to retain the 
relation between Lycarigas' rhetra and the poem. This led 
them to take Lycurgus and his friends as the subject of 
fvcL?»v, or they trumsferred the situation referred to in the 
poem to a remote past by taking the Heraclids fpr subject, 
or again they combined both expedients by assuming that 
Tyrtaeus had already classed Lycorigus among the Herudids. 
All these artifices bring needless discredit on Flutatch. Hc 
mEntiOnS Polydorus and Tbeopoinpus, two generations after 
Lycurgus and two before Tyrtaeus, as the originators of the 
rider. Tyrtaeus during the second Messeniam war (to 650) 
found Sparta's situation just as precarious as under these 
kings. He wished to demonstrate to the people by a fairly 
recent illustration the eemtraJ importance of the political 
power of kings and gerontes. At the same time, however, in 
order to stimulate patriotic feeling, he stresses the military 
mdispcnsabiHty of the people; Si vfjojv «atl 

xifTQi fTtKT&Wt, 

1 Berve, Cinoman, XVII, iCHl, p, S, advLJcAEed thla EeparatkOD 
on good grounds. Adding the word mtalii'v to line & strfmi far from 
safs. and it >s rlaky to defend it by telerring to the rhetm'a supple, 
mcnbiry clause. 
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Andrcwcs ^ worked out ii Contra, Wl thit 'in the rhetra 
Twe hear of the kings only as members of the council {rptAMv™ 
Yspouaifltv fliv dp^ayericu; KjaTOffi^oavra) and in the rider they 
are stiU placed after the coancil. In the ptiem they take first 
place and arc given e coupJet to themfielves ., while the 
council is barely mentioned'. The contrast is understandable. 
Tyrtacus' poem reflects the activities of the two kings re¬ 
sponsible for the alteration. The additional clause was intended 
to eliminate the people and to CCxnsolidate the gerOusda's 
powtr^ not to strengthen the constitutional position of the 
kings [which was already gainirvg miluencc Since the kings 
were counted with the gerontes). If the two kings had aimed 
at a dominant royal power they would have had to face 
opposition not only from the dames but also from their fellow- 
gerontes- This twofold oppoaition might have become danger" 
ous. The supplementary clause is therefore ctuite in keeping 
with the wishes of the gerOusia. Yet Tyrtaeus" poem ig not 
an official document but a gloriLcation of the kings, and this 
is oive of the reasons why rhetra and rider should be kept 
distinct from the poem. 

The authenticity g-f Tyrtaisus' poem has been questioned 
oa the ground that the name fiar Spartan kings is 
whilst the poem uses the wO'rd *. .^dmittcdlyj 

Tyrtaeus writes tor a Spartan public and hence he ought to 
use an Enteltigiblc phraseology ^ howiever he is not writing 
a legal patagrapli restricted to officiiil verbiage hut an un¬ 
official poem. He uses, moreover, a non-Spartan genne, the 
elcgy^ and in other respects, too, his language has departed 
from the Dorian dialect. I believe therefore that linguistic 

■ Ajulre\rca, ari. eif., p, 97, 

* ttaheitedt, dp. fi'i,, r, p, ]27, note 3. His argumsut Is less con- 
vinein^ than that of Wadc-Gcry. wbo peelers l>EodQrus' n^KupLyMtc. 
to Plutarch's TTpcdP^Tuc tbs grtnind of Plutiu-Eh (799 
tV [d™ A(Dtia([(igvi Wih; paoiJjrirol i 

riSSioC npc0g.ijYlviftC. i Si AuMCmpTO; -yifiwD!!; 4&v64iiU[v. 

Cf. Haiumond. arL fit, p, 4S, nota who follow^ Wad^-Oary, 
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i?bjectiaiis are not vital For that matter, how much do we 
know about tha terminology current in Sparta and the in^ 
fluertcc there of the Ionian language ? 

The rider, so ive conclude, originated in turbulent tames 
and was intended to curta.il the fqw popular rights in the 
rhetra. It came about in a period of military urgency whidi 
reduced civic rights and exalted the milStaiy significanoe of 
the masses. Tyrtaeus stresses both the one and the other. 
Plutarch and his source, probably Aristotle, compelled by 
thenr subject, restricted themselves to recording only the 
farmer item. But it was probably Ephorus, ihodortis" fore¬ 
runner, who at an early date invested the whole of Tyrtaeus' 
fragment with a political cbaractcr, and in so doing he fell 
a victim to the universal tendency of attributinif everything 
to Ixycurims.- This led to a search for a connection between 
Tyrtaeus and the rhetra in VI, 2, and to an alteration in 
the opening lines. The terms (rhetra) and 

(Tyrtaeus) helped to make this possible, 

S 7. FtKAt ItEKAirKS 

1. The foregoing' has, I trust, demonstrated that Flutamh 
selects his material for these thotny problems with great 
cam. Them is nothing to hinder US - the reverse is rather the 
case - from assuming that he quotes Aristotle at first band. 
An opposite view is shown by the ccnjectures suggested by 
a passage in the rhetra we have not yet discussed, The rhetra 
decrees that the popular assembly shall meet 
T& K«i KvscmMvos, According to Aristotle the firat proper 
name ij that of a bridge, the last that of a Tivetr Possibly 
other sources, contemporaries of Plutarch (vvv), thought 
of two ri'verSj and this suggested to Sintenis the reading 
St Bapixew XE[(utffsc iw,l Kwotioivot v5v Olvovvrffl, 
There is atso Wade-Gcry^s S'uppcsition that Pabyka-and- 
Knakion together were identified as the river Oinous.. In that 
case there is no lacuna in Lyc. VI, 4, and the words can be read 



consecutcvejy L tilp Si Ea^6K«v Ksd niv Kwantcji*! vt5v OEvoui™, 
Be that as it may, it is certsdn that Plutarth offers another 
vievfj apart from Aristotle's opinion, concenring these proper 
names Kessler, the mouthpiece of hypcrcritioisni, sees fit 
to condiMJe from this that Plutarch does not quote Aristotle 
at first hand. He believes that Plutarch's source (an undefined 
X) gave au additionB] cxplanatLOii besides that of Aristotle 
and that Plutarch copied both the first and the last expla¬ 
nations from X. As though the vord vCv did not unmistak¬ 
ably point to Plutarcb''s own timet Kessler's dogma seems to 
be this: Plutarch es not to bc allowed to have made personal 
xeacarcbts, he borrows all bis data from aminymi who did tho 
worlc. This seems to me a fatal theory. I believe I have made 
it dear that in this passage of Lyc. VI Plutarch has shown 
sound and careful judgment, and so we may credit him with 
the ability to compare a narrie found in Aristotle with a 
contempomiy designation. 

2. With regard to the dating it has yet recently been sug¬ 
gested byStubbs that'thc constitutional settlement defining the 
functions of the Crown, the Senate and the Assembly is now 
generally admitted to have taken place about 600B.C.'’In 
spite of my admiration for Stubbs^ article I cannot share this 
cypinio, and in this I find Roos ^ and Miss Chrimes 
on my side. The importance of Miss Chrimes'' book lies par¬ 
ticularly m her opposition to this ill-founded ciHnmiinii 

1 Miss Chrimes' ingemous cxplanAtioTi. (H., p. : 'between 
tkft place of the peUcaa^ and the place of the wild goats' migtit have 
won praise tnoiii Aristotle, even if it bad aOE CoavinCed tilai. It itiay 
be possible to identify with a 'wild Eoat', bot» a liindnwrlc 

It seams iDoouveaieotLy vague, as Woodward (Htstoria, I, l¥£Oj 
p. 633} rightly remarks. Waodwud'a own suggeatloEi seems very 
p1a.UiLbte: 'Could it not refer to the region in wliich liy the SnnCteaTy 
of Arremis Kcagia (Paus. Ill, 13, 4), for whicb the area N.-VV, ot the 
Acropolis h a possible site?', 

t SitubbS, A-asieniyt A tJrplMaiiin, CQ, XLIV, 

1550, p. 32-37. 

* See p. 1^4. note I. 



QpintO Aristotle's of Lycwrgus and of the rhetra has 

not been upstt by mtxiern f hcorios. Ttie best authority on the 
subject is still Toapffer in ’Eeitri^e sur ^rtechi^fien AUsriHmsr- 
wisstn£cha{i‘, Berlin 1897^ part. p. 349 ff. If there were truth 
in Beloch's words; 'Dcr Philoio^c gtaubt was in den QucUen 
Btchtj bis ihm bowiesen wirdj dass esfatschistidcrHistorikcr 
flaubt es nur, wenn chm bewicsen wird, dcss CS tichCig tsf 
the hi&tocian''£ bounden duty would be to go over to philology^ 
with which, for that matter^ ho has tong had the most pleesent 
relations. Neither the modem studies o^f the literary material 
nor the results of archaieo3ei|ieal reseairch have been able 
to reveal a politicaJj military, cultural or ooonornic revolution 
round about the year 600 E.C. OT shortly aftetr This being 
the case, the historian has to accept the data handed down 
by Aristotle and Plutarch unless he chooses to endorse Beloch's 
omincius distinetton between philological and historical evi¬ 
dence, 

3. On Vl as a whole E offer the following final observations. 

Part of the heritage of Indo-European prehistory is the 
sovereignty of the people in the sense of fitting mcn^ whose 
icpiToc is decLSiw. If we study not the Dorians but the other 
Greek groups whose immigration preceded that of the Do¬ 
rians, we [ml that these Achaeans and lonjans, or any other 
names they may pnaScsS, have long passed the stage of sover¬ 
eignty of the people. Nobles and kings have come to replace 
it and the old conditions have left no traces. This makes it 
necessary for us to assume them from what we find elsewhere. 
If this analogy is correct, then, after the period of sovereignty 
of the people, king and council become the principal elements 
of political life. From this, through the work of law-givers 
and sometimes through periods of tyranny, a similar evolution 
takes place in all the states, an evolution which proceeds 
furthest in Athens. This evolution has made us grow ac- 

1 C(. p, 93, note [. 

■ iSeloeb., I, 2, p. 15, 
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customcd tg the skeleton sketch of Greek con3titutioiia.l 
history: kingship - aristocracy - timgeracy - dcmgcrncy, and 
Sparta is then supposed to have remained in the transition 
[roio kingship to aristocracy. The sketch is useful but it has 
its drawbacks, because it is liahie to conceal the fact that in 
Sparta, which origLnated from the last great migration, 
there is, according to Pint, Lyc. VI, an evolution which in 
the case of the other tribes caimot be traced in historic times 
but is to be assumed as having taken place in prehistory, viz. 
a transtition from the authority of the assembled fighting 
men to that of the gerg-usia and the kings. Vrewed from the 
modem democratic angle this tnuisition is to be regarded 
as a regiesion. As. it was assumed, from the same angle, that 
the iiieok world knew only progress or ossification and Chat 
evolution followed the pattern outlined above, this old stage 
in Spartan constitutional history revealed in Pint. Lye. VI 
has been wrongly interpreted by modem scholars. The 
legal construction of the people's position in the rhetra (VI, 2) 
and its reaction which brought alt power to the council and 
the king 3 (VI S, the rider) have been combuied and regarded 
as one and the same act of legislaiicm, I hope to have succeeded 
in demonstrating the error of this view and tlie dcpendabclity 
of Plutarch's suirvey of the constitutional development. 



CHAPTER II 


THK EPHORATE 

For a. proper understanding oI Lyc. VH we need lint to 
take stock of the mforraation regarding the ephoratc available 
to antiquity \ This was very hniited, jnst as with modem 
historians \ both as tegaids. the time of its institution and the 
ineamri^ of the office. Lyctirjgus, Thcopompus and Chihm 
are mentioned as founders. 

Herodotus says that Lycurgustfl^ mkI 

(I 65). Isocrates' views on the subject are nowhere made dear *. 
Nor is Xenophon (Lac. Reap. VIII, 3) parttculnrly lucid, when 
he says ’ dwAc 6i k» 1 V^fv ttj; t^optistc Mjvbljaiy Toit T*UT*ui 
{i.c. LyOurgus' assistants) The question 

however whether tlrM refers to the institution of the ephoratc 
by Lycurgus or to the eo-operatioij of the others is of impor" 
tance The translation could be: 'Probably the ephorate 

* A suni[n»ry of tbo ancient sourca in KcnGcr, pp, sii,, 35 ft. 
On the List of epborB and its meaning for cbroDctogy cf. p. S?. 

^ Alodera vitws discussed by Witko^ki, in UnpfUHf lie? 

£.pAoraiSf itJk. Potogiw nu VllC tnterti. lUs SCdCiLCCS bistoriqilCS 

1^3, veil I, p, 19 ft,) and by the Mtmc anttnw in £h'f ipaHatiiieJte 
MtereesliiJtrung wnd der Ursprtttif det XXXV. 1934, 

p. 73 h.}. Ct. W. jaegar. Pdiddfa, 1. p. 92 jEng. ed.j snd p. 437, npto 
I .gOliitr, Le -HEErogT spariiatC:, I, p. ] Odf EhrcubCTg, AsptttS ft 
flflrien; world, p. 97, Ct. P-W, j.v, TbciopomiKis (3) and WcHgrtladri^ 
des Stsstes, favountbly cmnincntcd cm by Jxicnlty in A tikit, p, 30$, 
note 24 and p. $$$, note 3. A dtffcrcnt view L> beW by Befvc in his 
lavieiv ot .Affugrtrnijer Jet Slaalet. in Gnomon. I, 1925, pr 305 If, and 
in Itis xtndy Sp^tf'io in t'liith Vierfeljsbrssclrrtft. XXV, L93I, p. 1 tf, 

* Cf. Kcsaler, vp. ch., p. 36, 

* £. ^teyer. in I, p. 246, ofttc» the tptLowLng trantlation: 

‘Eat iat wahtaclieinlicb (odor bcgfdtlKb) diwii I,ykur|; und seine 
Genenseu die EphcKreninaeht begiilndeC tiabea', Thiit Irnnslatlou 
hiaves the Eycutgean crijin. -uncertajn. OUtor. X^dtiaphoti, i-a 
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also was instituted with their help' — which Leaves undecided 
whether the office was actually instituted under Lycuiigus - 
m; 'Probably the same per^ns assisted in institutuig the 
ephc?rate\ TA'hen the sentence is taken in its cpntcit we arc 
inclined to prefer the former translation. Xenophon says in 
this chapter that in his opinion the tww tv Tci^^i 

had been won over to Lycur^' plajia. If these plajis had also 
included the ephoratCj there was no need for Xenophon to 
make Special mention in ktJi. of one of these plans, the 
institution of the ephorate. Yet he dots bo. Why ? Ilie only 
passibililies, in my view, are either because the ephorate was 
itot included in Lycurgus' schfime, or because Xenophon 
doubted Cbe Lycurgean origin of this office. But of late the 
'journalistic' character of this work of Xenophon has rightly 
been pointed out and 50 wc should perhaps not make 30 
much of the context as was done above. Our coiidusion then 
should be that Xenophon may have attributed the ephorate 
to Lycurgus, although for the reason stated I am inclined to 
beheve that he did not do so, 

Ephorus tStrabo X, 4, 16, C. 431.433, Jacoby, FGrHizt, 70, 
fragm. ] 49, vol. 11 A p. S6) an mdircct reference to the 

institution of the ephoiatc by Lycurgus, who is said to have 
borrowed his laws from Crete. He goes on to enumernte the 
points of resembluTiice Iretwcen the Spartan and Cretan lavra 
and continues: tA ftvri toXi Kp^frjii MfiffjKH.; 

Swowuvm; frripUc uVQpdaihfL. 

In Diogenes Laertius Satyrus says in so rnany words that 
the ephorate was, originated by Lycurgus, whereas Sosicrates 
calls Chilon the founder 

ithfut dii LaiJJJtHotiiiitit p. 46, loakis tCicJi rvfer ti> the assjstaace 
of nrithtrs ie tbia wbou hutitatlon by Lycurgus ix c^rUun on 
aoMBrit of XenophcHi, 

^ Ollier eil. MissChnnrca' argament^ in support of ber tbaory 
tlixt IKI'fiiiQpboQ is nof thia aetbor are unconvaaciag (in her book 
RffputiJiw LacedofitnOTiioTum outbid to 

* Diog. Lacrt. r, 6B, the daring for the inxcitutiDu of tbs ephorate 
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It lUiMrtairi wtseJher Pla-to {Leg. 692 A) dates the Drigin 
of tlie ephorate to the ret^n of 'nieopompua. Ptatairoh only 
quotes Plato to show that the latter called the ephorale a 
check to oligarchy. The name Theopotnpus is not meotlooed 
by FJatOj who speaks of ifplTtk; Plato's clear statement 

in Epist. Vni, ^4 E Aintoypym;, r,. <br^cY“-^ 

S^ffliov rfic fftirlipHW • does not conflict with 

teg. 692 A 3. 


given by Wclla^ EJvrcnbe^rg, i-nri. nnw AvJdaDCEy also by Jr(ciihyj but 
lepiTjctl aa a mJaundcntftndiTiB on thn jart al ScHioiatf^ by 
Griethiff^e Gasihiehh. h P' SS6. 2 and Hamoidiut, JHS. LXX, 1990, 
Pl note I Ibn 

s "O Et xpi^iJC rJr^Tfte (T-e^sea *92 A) h locratiy tnkcn So reier to 
Thepi»tnpuft (bo Jacoby, ApcJfe4^>rl Ckmu'tt. p. 140) but thl? a fit 
from cartairt. C, F, Novotuy, PlaKtttii epUivtae. Bmo, k930, p. 
260: 'At Tn?a qoidtm untentia mLoiinc pro certo baberi potwt 
Legum loco TheopompuitL aignllkari; quae Athenicuali ibl hoapea 
de LueeJaomonkinjTn re fnifatiea expoBlt. nd mytbtiuiqueitLlafncoD- 
firmntii Sunt ita Ut tcrtiui illt nlvulor (i "tpl'rts nor. da ho¬ 

ming qitodim Bed. do tertiodocitu'na nunune atque au.silLo dici videia' 
ter^ profocto 693 B onuiJa lUa, quFic ad Kalviadem rem publinun 
viiLucrunt, boc eompiebeudeatur cnuntialci; ^ f 4 FeA; ffeUv 
t$ZL Mil Sci K] |«Vflf5oarv [lilnarn. ip-jri/t Ytvwafai. Ibfjuidcnni pulO 
tertii ilium a^vatoria appcltutiooeai quodam modo perttosre ad 
u&Ltaluni iHud ptovarbluni TiffiEnaidipi' (Epiat. VII, 324 D). 

* Evoo it wo found in Plato two dkffirent tbeorica on the epboi^Se. 
tbia w'ould have uo hiatoiitAL value. Cl. H. Ritcdet, 
ifr piaio«iiehiit Brieit, KM, LXl, 1906, p^SSS. Pluto in Ebia IctCer 
waa notcjjTiceriied with a reicntlEit problem. (QiKfltir.nEng tbeautheti- 
ticlly of the letter only ahiita the diErccuLty. Tbc focRrr mvit Jiave 
had the paflaagie from the JLa*t before him and uaod it lor hi* purpose). 
Both pa^ges are rbetorieeJ. not liiBtoric.-iI. Cf. J. Harvard, Tie 
Ptafonif ^pAHet. CambridKC 1932. p.223-2S4. Jacoby in ApelieJm 
CAroflPft, p. I42wmiigly ootitrHi^Es 'jhl Plato' {Epv VIII) wltli Plato 
(Legea 692 A). On the autbontiuty of tbo Letter? Vlt and VJII. 

G. Puaquah. Lf LeU^ra di Platom, I91IB- 

■ KbmIw. following the exabiple of Nflumano. Iraa attempted to 
aCamp aa unwortlay ot belief the Lradltion crediting T.heopainpu? 
with the inatitutioo of the ephorbtor Aeeording to ?ftamana, later 
chroooEoglits. atarting Irona the list of ephora. jwlwd themselwa 
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In oppoaition to these data we find a very rrapectable 
tradition according to which it was ThEDpornpus wJio founded 
the ephorate. AristotlCj whom Plutarch, as we saw, follows 
very dosely in the Life oI Lycurgua, eKplicitly opposes those 
who attrihiite the entire Spartan coostitiition to Lycurgiis: 

Aaxje&tv'jwvlmv wcs Au)(,odfTf^ ^tpoaiiraiUCTi 

TTOTOT {FHG II p. 210, a passa^ from Heraclides Lembos 
which is based on Aristotle, of. Pauly-WissowaVIH, col, 490), 
On account of these words I believe that Aristotle regards the 
ephorate, not mentionicd by him in the Lycurgean rhetra, 
as a later institution founded in the time of Theopompus. 
This conclusion is supported by foii, V, 11, 1313 a 25 where 
tmx»a[oTOvtti should be rcaderod by 'institute besides' 

\Ve cannot say which cf these two ancient opinions was the 
earlier Most of the modem scholars say it was the Lycurigcan. 
Their designation of Lycurgus as the originator of the office 
is explained by the typically Greek desire to find an 
■^crnginatcir'. Subsequently they attempt to expose the Theo¬ 
pompus tradition as a piece of genealogical systematisation. 
In this way the entire tradiCEon of the sources is nullified, 
resulting in a modem non Not content with this, these 
scholars launched a new theory that adds to the three familiar 
theories of the origiit of the ephorate - Lycurgns, Chilon and 


whJci: [dag eoutd have been contcmponiry with tha first epiwyni of 
the lisL BasLhf their recoue trued on cn the exiNtin^ liaE and 

ccoutiTig ttiK±e geiiaeatieas te the eaatury. they concluded thut 
TbpopompuB the man., The theary is tjuite subjective and. 
in my opieion. it lacItB any faundation. For the d^tc of XheopouipuB 
Kt p. 65 fE. 

^ 1 agree with HaTTnnemd-'s view {ari. eil., p. Sfi, note 66) tliat PfJ, 
] 3 L3 a 26 'doca not Btate that Che Office Of ephor waa ioatituted by 
Theapompus'^ If wc had only tlila BtatemenC irom ArHtotle iliere 
wiouEd indeed be iwm for doubt. huE Horael. Ir. 2.1 poiata the wa.y 
Lti which the paBsage from tbo sheulJ Im iotarprated. 

Mor&iver. Plut. Ljfi. VII. as we shall see presently, gioto hack Eo 
Aristotle, It, toa, ii^riba that the ofiice was instituted by rtieopona- 
pus. 
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Theopompus - a fourtli; the ftphois^ ISkie. the comicilj were 
in cxistenw long befc?T&; they aiCj in fact^ as ancient as the 
Spartan state itself^. 

On the stren^h of this conjecture the historical evolution 
is slretchcd in two entirely different ways: 

a in Theopompus' tivne, on aocoiint ot the Iting being with 
the army in the field, certain civil powers were transferred 
to the ephors (who existEd already). Witlojwslii bases this 
theory on the name rrioa-ntng the officer who has the 

supervision of the citizens, the helots and the perinifcoi. Even 
in the fifth century B.C, the cphois aocoinpanied the army 
in order to see that the citiiens in the tamp behaved 
themselves when the king made a sacrifice (Xen. iac. R^!ip. 
XIII, S: Trapcwi whI TUf/ ot iMAjJirjwyiMfvevdi 

[liv otSev^ fiv pi|| J Pswduu^ itptKBUxXfj’ A^cjvtcc Si ^ ti lEciit EKCumic 
TOdvrac o«((wov[i;*uflitv, die cla^s), 

i ephors are the ancient a^punjetj executors oi the king's 
commands in epic limes, who gradually usurp his powers 
and supersede the kingship. On this theory, loo, the ephors 
are very ancient, almost as ancient as the kingship \ Only 
in Theopompus' time were they invested with certain minor 
powers ■ this was a temporary period of dechne oftheephorate. 
Possibly a king like Theopompus, who had been a successful 
commander, was for the time being ahie to curtail the power 
of the ephors, 

■ K. O. MuUcr, Pit DAriir. II*, p, 107. £d- Meyer, fprjcA,. 1. 
p. 24fl- Gleili. HiiUnyt I, p. 36S. WiMlcClfiry, CAH, HI, 

p. set, Berve, I. p, Witkewski, La 

etc. {set p, 197, note p. 19. Al*ti, thoueh with mnie caaliMi, 
WcKjnlward. OCT3, *rV. Ephors. HethinieiEi mcrttioncd EvryAtlienes 
and PcoelB as the la-w-giveoj of Bparta (FCrHist., 4, fr. Ll£i), hut 
his JTtatEmceit is not germane to tHe present diacuasion, a* we do 
not know what ho anid. about T.,ycurga9. 

' So Miss Chrijniea in ^ >l^4■^^lr Sparla, p. 4Cr2 ff. rnic, ftotn my 
interprttation given mi p. 60 it atso frflows that under Thtoporapite 
the power a£ the ephors waa sroalt but only so as comparal with 
later periods, wnt with a merely conjectural ajxdeat epherate. 
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A^inst tLese coniecturcs of an archaic cplioratc this 
ccmcJusive objection may be olftr'ed. The rhfitmj which we 
regard as an authentic VflTth century document, rnentiong 
all the offices of state hut is silent on the subject ol the ephorate. 
It is said that 'because the ephors had no constitutional 
standing they could not be mentioned in the rhetia''j and 
again 'because the epbors are not mentioned in the rhgtra 
they had no constitutional standing'. These alignments are 
far from convincing, neither do they support each other. The 
case is wrongly put, and a ^ilio prirtcipH is the only result 
if the ahsenoE of the ephors in the rhetra is said to prove that 
wc are dealing with an ancient office of assistants to the king. 
If the ephors really occupied the important post mentioned 
under i, no less than if their task had been a more humblis one 
as described under a, the rhetra could no't have failed 
to TuentLOii them Against a we may also advance that the 
name does not reveal anything about the pre-Lycurgean 
origin, and against b that Plutarch in VH. 2 telle us that 
Theopompus' wife blamed him for fAivna natpaScioevT* 
iTHwl -riyv 5ji There is no reason why we 

should reject this story. In these matters where our data arc 
ED scarce, we are not justified in distrusting out historian 

1 Ci. BusoLt, Griiehitehi 1. p, 4S: 'Wenn sLe auulcbBt 

ivEs^rntlich AlLfAcihcr warCn uiu! Itai nen Antfillarl dar HagierbllfS- 
gcwjJt D nd LegiaEative b^aanen, bo fiolen Hjir iii<]bt in rfen Ruhmtji 
dcr Rhetra'. The ai^moat would be valid if the Eourc« offered 
aoniE suppart fchi the view that die ephera an the boi'lnulDg had no 
ricle^ted ’Rr^crunp^ewalt'; but THcb is u£>t the qjLie, Il^mmnnri, 
too, is of the opdalou that the optioraBc ia an ancient iuBtitutirru, 
old« than Thtepciiupbs' ephors (dr(. dr., p. ^1). To the question 
why they ^re not cnentcoited in Uk rhetm his anSwhr Ls: 'The rhoErs. 
is the rccorrl td an enactment rrt tbc Late ninth century, henee the 
oiuisstoci of the ephvfs (who tHomie epooyEhoua magiatratea only 
latH ih 7S7 B-Cy. Tbs kings and gerontea wsne ant epsuyEscus 
raasistratc? either and yot they appear in the Thet™, The fact that 
in 7S? (or rather 7S4. cf. Jacoby, Apttllenlors Cbivnik, p. ISB] the 
sphars becaias spofiyjtLOuE magisEratea doea itok juBtify the bb- 
jiumption that they wtlited before that date. 
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just for the saltc of a thfioretiwl pogsibdlity- ephora as ancient 
as Sparta iteelf - whicli finds no support in our sources. Our 
conclusion, then, should be that there is no evidence to dis¬ 
prove the view, implied in Plutarch, that the uisEitution of 
the ephoratc coincides ivjth the introduction of the list of 
ephors. 

To the question for what purpose the ephoratc was instituted 
the answers vary just as widely. Some assert as we saw, that 
the object was to watch over citizens, and helots. 

Later thia is supposed to have led to legal power?. Others 
hoid these legaE powers to have been the original ones and 
others again regard the five ephors as priests of the obes or 
villages whose ofiglnRl number is also assumed to have been 
ftve^ Kahrstodt calls Ihccn representatives of the kings in 
war-timo, when both kings were in the field WadfrGery on 
the other hand holds them to be representatives of the people", 
whilst Berve considers thiin as bearers of the so'vcre^nty 
and priests *, Our preliminary concluaton is that antiquity 
did not know why and when the ephorate was instituted. 

Let ns first consider the data given by platamh, Cleomcnfis 
III refers to the ephorate in a pnissagc the dttEuls of which are 
also to be found in the Life of Lycurgus ■Cienw, X), In 
view of Miss Chrimes' arbitrary interpretation of tliis pas- 
sage ’, we shall do well to establish the foUowirvg concluEiotis. 

L aeomcnes says that the eptiorate originated during the 
Messenian wars. Asteropus later extended the office. 

2. Cleomencs himself abolished the ephorate. as appears 
from X, ft: pbj oSv ttfirsol, upctTvov V 

t^ouohf f Tuttfiov JumAiov-raC ^(rrt -rS-'f 

PaiJiJdtiyg vote Tfrj< S' iiiEMTtiv«iV ^plTCUH;, 

■ WitkowBld, In E(P, XXiV, rm p. 71. 

* Ed. Mcyfif, p, 252. 

* Wllckcn, Cr-jraAifeAi p. 111, II*- 

* KalmCcdt, flp. rii.. I. p. 237. 

= Wade-G«y, CAH, Hi, p. S6b 

* Eervn, Crittkittkt CrncAicAfe, [. 193-1, Pr7S. 

T Op, ei;„ p. ax *02 ii. 



iireiiitv St Toii? TCO&oSffw kSOv; iTnScZ'w -tV Kctt ^kiQ- 

THTFJV iv ^TC-Xpr]] >^VCHTQVl It iS cllso niriUlif'eSt^ 

hy ClEomenGs' symlwlic act oi removing the ephors' seats 
frotti the assembly, except oncj on which he set down himself, 

The seDond ccincEtifiion partly falls outside our subject, but 
it deserves tnenttOTi because Miss Chrimes, who argues that 
the Spartan constitution reoiiained the same till the time ot 
the Roman emperors, has no use for the abolition of the 
ephorate under CEeomcnes III, as this conflicts with the 
(assumed) tontmuLty in the constitutional held. I beiieve the 
words quoted from CIcj^m. X, 6 prove that he did set the 
ephorate aside, A further proof hes in Clcomencs' appeal 
to Lycurgus in the Same passage- (X, 2); 

AuMnipYDU Tol^ pfflffiXjcuei Kut itg^.uv 

Xp6vov Ovw) iriAiy, oSBtM trApKji; 

Cleomcncs says when the ephorate was introduceid’ uoxepuv 
Si totJ itpic MimnjvEouc TioXijiOv fttoi^oij ytviipiwDU, 

StA oipiTEta^ cc&Touc t4 Mptveiv 

Tiua^ rA ™v wai ^oWrsetw nj’ii rrc^E-rai^ fstur^, 

fifooatYopeu&ivTai; (X, 3). The reference is apparently 
to the hrst Messenian war under PolydoruaandTbeopompua. 

If this be true, in this passage tbe ephorate is dated after 
the beginning of the war. This seems a great obstacle to the 
harmonizing of these words with the traditional dates of the 
ephorate (7S4 B.C.) and of the first Messenian war, which 
begins nearly twenty years Eater (736 B.C,). We have to 
remember, however, that nothing compels uS to believe that 
Sparta conquered Messenia only in the course of two wars 
[cf. p. 79), It is quite possible that in 7S4 the Spartans and 
the Messeniatis were already waging war^ a war which was 
an episode in the long gtnjggle between these two peoples; 
hence ™i rrfi^ rr&iipdu trartpou 'WOrds 

which do not contain a strictly chronological Indication. 

Cleomencs further telEs us that the ephorate was first 
strengthened by the activities of the ephor Asteropus (X, $): 

lUfE KfSiTftv tntoqmjf‘iva'iT* rll^ wa.! dMflCTEt™- 
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Jllevo^f ycv^Bwi, 

Tlie time indication for Mteropojs is very haay. PoraHa 
^ves: 'Ephor um 600' (cIl Niese in PlauJy-WbBOwa, s.ir.}, but 
does not state his grounds. The statement that Asteropus 
was the Iwsi to consolidate the ephorate in any case points 
to an extension of the eptiors'' powers in later times. The 
developments after Asteropus may have beeniK partly or 
entirelyj the work of Chilon^ to whom Snaicrutes erranEouaty 
attributed the introduction of the ephorate. In my view 
Plutarch in Lyc^ VII gives a version of the origin of the epho- 
rate which fully agrees with X. 

The opening part ot Lye. VII is quite in keeping with 
Hellenistic speculations on the political balance of power. 
Plutarch notes that Lycurfus' policy failed. 

The word olVru<t links the beginning of this chapter with 
the closings part of VI, 6, Plutarch there broke off his commen¬ 
tary on Lycurgna'" constitution and, by means of Sffssptw 
tuvToi, he introduced the history of the rhetrj's supplementary 
dause. In VII hiC resumes bis discourse with o&ru^ t4 7 io'MTuo|iii 
Tou AuK^upyou pti^T'nT'C- are therefore not justified in ro* 
garding tbe beginning of VII as evidence that, from this 
point onwards, Plutarch is. using a sooend source - this sO'Urce 
unexpectedly attributing to LycuigUS the amendTuent to the 
rhetra for which, accjording to VI, Polydorus and Theopompus 
arc responsible, II such were the caw. Plutarch would, as it 
seeiTiSj have forgotten in VII what Ire had written in, VI, and 
have copied his sources carelessly and slavishly, Diit he may 
surely expect us to credit him with common sense. Tlie close 
linking of material ^ may, in this case as elsewhere, be due to 
the author's method of composition j what is merely artistic 
form should not be explained as providing a historical con¬ 
nection. The excursus beginning with VI, 7 is interrupted for 

^ 'Wf should, not torjet tilt anid^i^ulrty knew no foot-notes, car 
the cu:$toiii of plifiLog an excuTiut? »□ an a|jpetidiK. We touch here 
upon the gTt,it chaogB oaused by Uk invcpitioii *1 the art of priutirg- 
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k while Lti Vn, ]j but a 5 thfi treatment of his subject, tbc 
gerousia, has not been complied the excursus is continued 
till the end of VII, 5, -rnrym o6v words which 

clearly rcitr to the beginning of the excumus in VI, 7, 
Plutarch relates how the oJIgarehical element (i-s. the 
geioasia) became This is easily understood, as the 

addition to the rhetra had done away with even the semblance 
of popular influencG. Now, according to Plutarch, the ephors 
were us^d to check the dominating influence of the gerouaia. 
Plutarch's wording of his political action presents a great 
difficulty. The usual version is olm i|«ilLQV au-nj 

{sc. rfj iAiyatp^iff) ttJv tSv Siwtiiiv, tfricrt tixiu 

•rptiitflVTn iotiaftiv [jeri AvKitopYOiv T;pwT*JV ncpl "EXnrov 
e«aTC4pui*e ^ffiJ^ovros. 

Plutarch says that the first ephors, Elatus and his associates, 
were appointed during Thoopoinpus' reign. If this king, 
however, lived 130 years after Lycurgus, there is little Jeft 
of the chronology we have hitherto thought to find in Plu¬ 
tarch , and it is very tempting to believe that here another source 
has been used, completely different from Aristotle b But a 
minor alteration in the current punctuation is sufficient to 
reconcile Plutarch's words with Aristotle's chronology. My 

suggestion - as we have seen “ - is to Sink fiTeen- 

with the preceding part, to omit the comma after SiSvst^iw, 
and to place a comma after Auxoiijififow. This gives the following 
translation: 'Lycurgus' successors about 130 years after 
him, when they observed the proud bearing of the oligarchy, 
placed on it the check of the power of the ephors. - Elatus and 
his colleagues had been the first ephors, in the reign ol Theo- 
pompus From CUommas X it appears that the strengthen¬ 
ing of the ephorate was the work of Asteropus, who should 

1 Jacoby^s awertinn 3s wreng that: “IbBr ehronologiKht ktia 
Stella ibC ApcLlodoriacli", {Ap^Inifrrs CArppj-A, P- l39). Juit 
es ia the enhi^a Vita Lycur^, Plutajcii hjoro tollowi AristeCle''3 
cliroriology (cf. p. J37 If}- 
■■ Sfl* p. 79 f. 
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thus be dated ca fcSO durLug the second MeS^ene^n war, i.e. ca 
]30 years after Lycarius a£cording to the Aristotelian dating. 

Plutarch's view ou the origin of the ephorate, then, fully 
agrees with Aristotle who, as we irwiy assume, also calls 
Theoporopus the founder. Accarduig to this Aristotle-'Plutarch 
tradition the opherate originated in the middle of the VlLlth 
century under Theopompijs and towards the middle of the 
VITth eenltiry was extended with the object of chcckiiig the 
gerousia. The statement that the ephorate was strengthened 
under the ephor Asteropus X) should inmy opinion be 

interpreted as follows; at this j uncture the ephorate changied 
its nature. Previously its object had been to assist the king, 
afterwards it aimed at giving protection against the gerousia's 
pretensions. [It will appear presentiy that in practice this was 
not the case.) Chapter VIL then fuUy agrees with the tradition 
of the chapters V and VI; the gcrousia is the main point at 
issue. The discussion of this political body ends with VIL. The 
excursus dealing with the gcrousia's history after Lycurgus is 
heralded in VI, J with OoTEpov and in VI I, 5 finishes with the 
same word. The word at the end refers both to Thco- 
pompus' rider and to the history of the ephorate, i.e. to the 
entire excursus from VI, 7 to VIL, 5. 

Some have undoubtedly rcgaided the hghtening of the 
king's duties introduced by Theopompus as an ignoitVLnious 
curtailment of the royal power, The Icing's wife gives ex¬ 
pression to this view (VII, 2, cf. Afor. 779 E). But Fiutarch 
approves of the king's attitude: it prevented the king ff^itn 
falling a prey to the^&iMoc (of the gcrousia), and so he estaped 
the danger which had proved fatal to the kings of the MeS' 
ficniaos and the Argives. The parallel is net altogether valid, 
for these kings were not prepared to curtail their powers on 
behalf of the people; (ftinSM ivSqgwL [i-iiBt t^Qtioiss 

£tc 1 vi ST]fijoicu£tv 

Theopompus' introdDCtion of the ephorate does not imply 
his submission to the demands, of the ^c>pie, for that would 
have been iisconsistcnt with his own amendment to the 
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rbetra, which eluninatt^ popalar influence^ PJutairch how¬ 
ever mcDtitms nieopompus' ephors {the king's assistajits) 
and later ephor^ (who- had to a check ou the aristocratic 
gerijusia and to protect the people) in one sentence^ because 
in both cases a tratrsfer o^ powers was involved, fiisl ftiom the 
kin^ to the ephers, subsequently, 130 years aiter Lycur^us, 
{cft6SOB.C.Jj from the council to the epbors. The eKmnple 
of the Messenians and Arrives illustrates how matters ^vent 
wroivg if such a transfer of powers did not take plaioe. But in the 
context the tUiistration is not well-chosen because it mentlcna 
yetJJcaett i^{Knrf«( Ejrt whexLias Thcopom- 

pus makes the tran!ifer to cphcis. Does this hue of thought indi¬ 
cate inadequate historical discermnerit on the part of Plutarch ? 
1 do not think so. The quarrels among' the Mcsaciiians and the 
Argives, and the stubhojmness with which the people were 
kept in bondagej are a striking illustration of Lycurgug' 
wisdom which had allotted to kings and assemhly their place 
beside the gerousia, Plutarch puts Lycurgus above Theopom- 
puSj because the fonner kept kings, council and people well- 
balanced, whereas Theopompus only managed Uj avoid 
qiMvoc and personal danger. The new powers of the ephorate, 
130 years later, bring once more an equilibnum; but the ideal 
balance which in Plutarch's eyes Lycurgus had introduced, 
this ficLoy no Jonget exists. 

The above interpretation of tbia chapter disposes of Kess¬ 
ler's difficulty r 'bch\ver verst^ndlich scheint es jedoch in 
der plutarchischen. Darsteilung, dass der Enfihler das Lob 
fur die Fnlgcn der Institution der Epheren anstatt auf den 
von ihm als Urheber anerkannten Theopompos auf Lykuigos 
hauft' First of all, the institation cf the ephors is not com¬ 
mended and, secondly, Lycuigus is praised, not m ccnnection 
with this institution, but f or hU cejnposite kind'Of government: 

Tolc ETtstpTiilTai^ h Tijv ircAiwlcrv 
ApfUOcfiiptVOtJ )td(l KtfiiioifiCi; (CVTOIS. 

Plutarch therefore speaks of riyv Ajumvj^eu n^wiav 

^ Kessler, op, rit,, p, 
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(Vllj 4). He pcrmitahiEnKlJ this digrcsaiGn because the histo- 
ly of the ephorate brings into sharper relief the wisdom of 
the man who without that institution still managed to hrLrg 
about a political equilLhrium. In this equihbrium which 
Lycurgus had in view the gerousia ranks first; fus form of 
government B a gerontarchy, and the Spartan will 

remain so even after ephors have been introduced. Flutamh 
emphasised this once more when in XXIX, J i he pointed 
out that ^ Tuv iqiiptirt MT«j{rT«j{Jic oilt 

1% 7«Xi,Trix4j SoMuott Ttpic rfiv Sf,}W(V yicyovtiwttK oip&S'fo- 

Ti£p*v ijToiijo* t^w ipnjTi3K(>«.Ti»v. Thc fitatemfijit is not at 
vajiaivce with VtL It is the outcome of Plutarch's study 
which covered Spirfa's entire histaiy. Tliis history knew 
periods when attempts were made to curb the power of the 
aristocracy (e.g. 130 years after Lycurgus), but afterwards 
the measure appeared to benefit not the people hat the rulitig 
classes. This, we may add, is the natural course in a socEety 
in which the citizen counts for nothing and the state (virtu¬ 
ally the rulers) rcE;^nS supreme, 

£.ye. VII presents a striking example of Plutajich'‘s curious 
habit of tltonghr — one idea evoking another associated with 
it, and BO on in a series. His first intention is to resume 
{with u6™c} the discourse interrupted in VI, 7 by his excursus, 
Hut r.., thq aristocracy has upset the equilibrium by the 
rider to the rhetra. The question obtrudes itself: bow did 
matters develop after this? The answer brings the ephors 
on the scecte. Whence did they come? This brings r^s back to 
Thcopompus. What was the relation between the ephors and 
the king? That turns the discussion to the truusfeir of powers 
and finally to a parallel with some of the neighbouring status, 
the entire discussion finishing up with a eulogy ojt Lycurgus 
whp managed to bring about an equilibrium witllOut a transfer 
of power. With this word of praise Plutarch has returned 
to the law-giver, on a description of whose career and activities 
he is in fact engaged. 

CfjDtn, X shows that Plutarch knew what the original 
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pcjwcts of the ephiorate wiere: tint cphois were assostants of 
the king, itiveatod nitli certain civiJ powers at a pcriJous 
juncture when military ^inties’were making excessive demaTids 
On king Theopompus, The anecdote about the king's wife 
shows that the institulioii of the office aimed at a transfer 
of powers. The historical developmeint show's that It had no 
effect on the oligaTchieil character of the Spartan state^ 
hccause the ephors themselves belonged to the aristocracy. 
The of the epAe/raie mtatii jj sMjiing <?/ emphasis 

inside Ihe ^eroniorehy. Plutarch however had lost his heart to 
the previous Lycurgean situation. 

The internal shifts present the following outline; 

]. Lycurgus: Trias pohtica'. What Plutarch means by 
'cqudibriuEn' is that the people has at least some rights. The 
gerouMa Irowcver rules. 

2. Theopompus: the balance is upset. The king is a mighty 
army commander, the people loses its small influencdj the 
king transfers Certain powers to the ephors. 

3. Asteropua, '130 years after Lycurgus". The equilibrium 
is partly rcstoifed through the curbing of the gsrouaiu by the 
ephors, but from XXIX, 11 it appears that the germiria 
remains the ruling power 

4. Under energetic ephors like Chiton the epborate is 
strengthened at the cost of king and council. 

It is possible that in the third phase their increasing powej^ 
began to develop also in the field of religion. Plutarch (ylgisXI, 
4~3) describes their function of 'watching for the shooting 
star': qI tfopoL Hdl 

ialik'fi'iav eiuxjj )U(&<EE|eyTSK aiptevi/y 

ix ck frepg/ fxipot iOT^IP Jipt'vouffi 

TiQL>^ ^ nc{:l iVatav Kal KiKTH' 

THC^ovov v^ ^ ^ 

fXib] roii; '^uxdoe. tuv Apparently this was 

an effective weapon against the kings, having at least once 
led to the deposition of one of them (Leonidas IT in 243/2). 

We may presume, however, that the observance of the 
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sign^ l>y the ephora is muclt older than tlm third century B.C. 
The naine of AsteiDpus, the 'Stw-aajjer'j may b« the familiar 
name given to the epJior who succeeded in wreating this 
power from the kings. There is nn^ reason why erne should 
doubt that Astexopus was a historical figure Although it 
has to be admitted that know nothing more about him 
than the statement in Clam. X and although Ajis XT is our 
only source for the ephors" function just inentionedj in neither 
case does the scantiness of the evidence give the right to 
question its reliabiLity. 

It has been suggested that the story of Demaratus {Herodo¬ 
tus Vl^ 6& ff.) bas SOfUething to do with the ephora" 'waiting 
for the signer The year of Demaratirs' deposition (491/0) ^ so it 
is alieged^ coincided with the year in which the periodic 
observation of the heavens took place: the ephors supported 
the enemies of the king by usii^ the method of the meteoric 
sign which was an indication that the gods were offended by 
some sin of the part of the king - This theory can hardly be 
correct^ If Demaratus was accused and convicted of impictias 
(as a result of a trial after the announceinent that a 'sign" bad 
been seen), it is highly improbable that shortly afterwards 
the Spartans would have made him an anchon at the gym- 
nopaediae 

There is no excuse whatsoever for questioning the accuracy 
of the Aristotle-Plutarch tradition cn the epherate. The sources 
that attribute the institution of the office to Lycurgy.aarie look" 
ing for the of all political icforms, and they credit 

the oldest law-giver with all later developments. Those who 
make Chilon responsible thereby confer the honour on pre- 
sumabiy the most spectacular figure among the ephors in 
the arehaic period. Those who regard the ephorate as the 

1 lUicball, ifp. eit., p. Ldfiand 124, gives the reSeynnt 

* H. W. PsrliB, TAj Atjifjj XTCXIXj I94S.. 

p, 106-]] 2; spec- p. LOa, 

* HffMlotiia, VI, tJj L-‘2. Sw furtbex p. 222 tf. below. 
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work of Thecjpompua base their opinion on the traditional 
dating of the list of cptiors and an AristotEe's cbranological 
studies. The introduction of an aiinnat list in Sparta according 
to the names of the former 'servants of the kinge' would 
have been an insult to the kings thenoselvea. But if the ephnra 
were Htfw officers, desired by the kin^, the introduction of 
the list containing their names held nothing offensive to the 
kings. The fact that Aiistotle supported this dating, as may 
be concluded from the close connection between Lyc. VII 
and the preceding chapters, warns os against a rash rejection 
of Plutarch. Woodward, in connection with Miss Chiiines^ 
theories on the ephorate [which for the grEater part he rightly 
rejects), remarks that 'few wiU object to the statements that 
it was a Dorian rather than a merely Spartan institution, 
and that cphois existed [pac* Cleomcues III) before the first 
Messenian wari I readily admit the correctness of the first 
statement hut it does not imply that ephors existed hng 
before the MEssenian war. The last statement would conflict 
not only with Geomencs III but also with tlie dependable 
Aristotelian tradition. The difficulties with Messenia, shortly 
afterwards resulting in the first Messenian war, led to the 
institution of the ephorate in the reign of ITieopompus. 


^ Histaria, I, L9&Ci, p. 627. 
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Paht Three 

SOME SPARTAN CUSTOMS 



CHAPTER I 


SPARTAN MARRIAGE CEREMONIES AND 
FERTILITY RITES 

§ 1. IsriEODUCTION 

Ts the itiflunice of cultural anthTopoiogy we owe the almost 
£iiiiiiltaifieou& publication of two studios on the education of 
youths in Sparta^. Quite a number of Spartan customs 
fl-ppcar to be very ancient and not a odllection of legeodary 
stories from later periods, as an earlier generation of scholars 
bdieved 

The chapters dealing with tbe Agogc form the greater part 
of Plutflroh''s Life ol lycurgus. It is not difficult to fit this 
author's vieia^ on the education Oif boys and girls, both 
younger and older, into the tradition already begun with 

^ JPir {jfajtdlafin Jdi Klio, XII, 

p. 306-3^ (— Oputctfla sfSefia II, p. 02ft tf.); JeiJiitiaLrt, La 
erypiia REG, XXVI, t'913, p. 12] ff. An 

ivioa-]; by Schi;irt;, iJHfritlassiSn iffla Jtf PotFlta of 

r««inb]Rnice are not reitricted to ag-caJlcd primStiva tiviliiatloiiB 
or undviliied tribes. This la shown by a study by M, Quutorp^ 
MiviurgasaUjcJiafi unJ AHarthlttltA im oittA ChittUr MlttsU. diU 
Seminara tilr oricntsJHche Sprictuin, ATit. Oataalitlacbe Studien. 
XVIir, 99IS, p. L R,, who reports BtRiilEH'cuatomx in Chin;i, 

t The scSopio; in Sparta does not niean a return to the fossilized 
reltM of a ■pricniti’ire' of aocLety, aa is au|[gftst*ii hy A. J. Toyn- 
beo in A Study af Hwtory, III, p, 55-79, There are, indeed, indieitioua 
that ja eertada perjoda uadar a oonaervative government tbe past 
was cropba^ed but tbat put bad rooiaidsd the property of the 
conunuaity and not breomfl outwonv. Henw, there is oonaorvallam, 
not rsgre»lon. Miss Chrlotes dssarvas credit for pointing to this 
eontiunity (up. eif.], although in aoraa rsapaota aha goas too far. 
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Ciitias It 13 also certain that Plutarch's dcscriptiion in, the 
main neftEcts tht views current in his own age'. ThatCtitias. 
however, in support of his views, shouJd aJso have made up 
the facts mentioiied by PJutancJi, is an unfounded statennent 
of rationalist hypercritics. The studies mentioned above 
have levEalcd, behind the philosaphicof wording antd behind 
Plutarch's moialiEing, an innate Spartan outLook on life 
corresponding with present-day phenomena in many primitive 
societies. This historical kernel is valuable and by scholars 
like Nilsson it has already been partly stripped of the outer 
shell with which Plutarch ^3 didactic purpo3e3 had surrounded it. 

Plow the Spade-work of men like Nilsson has deepened 
our knowledge may be shown by a quotation from Cobet * 
Plutarch slyS in i,y£. XV, 4: fryiAinsw 81 ” ipTsstyTKi ill 
\2 that an elderly man married to a young woman ahmrld 
lend his spouse to a young vigorous Spartan in order that 
she may bear a robust chitri. Marriage by capture by an 
elderly man attonding to Cobet 13 out of the question: 
T nteiiegisne imprimis memor Plcrodotii si erlWal 
oiSot Av ^|p^^^^;QVT^J (I, 4) quo mode senei iam plcnis nubilem 
annSs invitam duoerc nedum raptre potuerEt ?' Cobet's question 
misjudges both the fact that mairiage by captitre is 3 sycn- 
bolical act * and the fact that neither Plutarch's report nor 
that of Xenophon ® is concerned with the woman 's prefcretice. 
The quotation from Herodotus is irrelevant. It deals with 
following ait adventurer like Paris abroad, whereas the 
question under consideration is that of obtaining a child from a 
member of the same community. 

^ So KexiJijr, ait., p. 60 U, 

* Ollier, Lt tpartiala, II, p. 165 ff. 

* Cobet. if&itu pp, 7L1. ?] 9-721 Cf. for » 

dwcuMion NLlaicfi, Kilo, XII, L913, p-330; Griiciiic^ Ftsie, p. 37 L 
ff, A Bummary of modeiD UtorstuTie in G. Gtoti, HitSoirt gnt^ue II, 
p. 333. 

* Tl>e capture s only pretcoce, for the bridostPBiEiJ taVea caif ai 
the yown;3 wcunsn [Lye. XV, 3}- 

‘ Xcoophon, Lae. Ittsp., 1, 6. 
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In the sajne way as marriage by capture, the measures 
ensuring the pHrocreation of v^rous descendants and tbo^ 
directed against bachelors should be looltod upon as ancient 
primitive institutions which caught Plutarch's attention. 
They should not be measured, as was done by Cobet, by the 
standards of modern society and so dismissed as impossible. 

§3. Tcitv^notltt 

The rule for TEKvonaila mentioned by Plutarch (XV, E^]3) 
is twofold. The old man may take the initiative. He chooses 
a young mao whom he lespects (^cmKXcrKvro) to beget for him 
a child by his own young spouse. Also the man who desires 
to beget a child may be the prime mover and choose a haud- 
some. strong and married ’woman with whose husband he 
maJccs an agreement. These, according to Plutarch, are the 
two manners in which 'polyandry' is brought about. The 
primitive nucleus cf the story is that a vigorous soldier begets 
a strong progeny md that a healthy woman gives birth to 
sturdy children. The [question is whether, in a society in which 
woman seems to have been as emancipated as she was in 
Sparta. she could ho disposed of without regard to her own 
wishes. We should not averestimate the womari'a pa^vity. 
The bearing of children wais counted an honourj as the mother 
of a soldier she rendered a special service to the community. 
A woman brought up in a community which believed in such 
social ethics would not feel outraged by 'polyandry'. 

The unrestrained directness In the description of sexual 
intercourse in XV, is striking! .... jvSpiL 

cl Tiv« twv wst AffmieatTo viuv 

KOI SoKlIiffiOEUN, TWtf" xiit nA^crv.vrq ycvv«(ou 

i?«tpp*TO< iSwy crinTOLC TTOiTiowffdai ysv'Tffiiv. It sbows, I 

> E.g. Cetnpar, Lyi. ei Afum. 3. Cf, £ryc. C. XIV a-nd Thiel, jOff 
{arniwuTam apud Dms fpwtfiripju, Mncm.. LVII, ]529, p. l93-2(JS; 
tVIII, IfliO, p. 402—40?. OaLyi. XVI la g^aMal; trV, lilrdniaata, Uitf 
im iSiftu GtStckrutaiai^ Irlljach. Beitr, {%pyi'u:ftQrschuu^, XX, 
1904. pL U3 it. 
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believe, the origitial primitive meaning o^ tbis lending out, 
the point 15 ytv^tKi [jTtiijiipt*. Again, we should dissociate 
these expressions by Plutarch Irom the philosophical propa- 
gandSn Plutarch himself is under the mdriencie o( these ideas 
on natunJ selection. But in primitive society iho issue: i^ the 
mysterious vital energy in the warrEor^s This encrigy 

must bo Utilized for the community it boing both a reli¬ 
gious and a social duty. The dcnic to have a vigorous off¬ 
spring even led to women being offered to guests; vatc Si 

ywon^ iuifduie}oe(jQVTSL fii riav xueoSixl xhI 

doTuv iMtl SjtiK^v (Mic. Damasc.j FGrHist. W, ftr ]03 a [p, 3S^)). 
This is not equivalent to the group marriage but an 
expression O'! the desire to utilize the seed of the eOttSIfftarti 
for the wmrnunity. 

There is no roi^on for supposing that Nicolaus refers to 
a later period ivh.cn the Spaxtan Custom had degenerated- 

Neither is there any reason for assuming that the Spartan 
duty of 'Zeugungshilfe' ivas restricted to men of the same 
family, and only in the case that the young woman was an 
fTibtXijpoc (so Ollier in his ComitientaTy on iac, Rtip. I, 7}. 
Both Xenophon and Plutarch refer to a gcBerd/ custom and 
to the duties of the male. 

Men. able to beget good and strong children but neglectii^g 
this duty, fail to make proper use of the an^piiw, their 

own natural energy, and therefore ire subject to certain 
punishments (XV, 1^3). The the consequence of 

being unmarried, consists of: 

1 Evidence for thfl eKiatcnco ol aimitar idea* In later liatcs ks Icard 
in tJieatgry of AjcrotatuB, who liiid wua distinction in thfl against 
PyrrhuJt. It wjls eammitia knowledge in Sparta that this younji wajfior 
had an affair with CbiLaoia, Cltenyiniis' wife. Ths taro is (rrenitMl by 
tha Spartana with 'AapiTin, xal -tA* XiVtociBi' jiAirtv mitSst 
Eirdpnf TreUl. 

* Even Ktaalai ej'X., p. 64, 9nj admits that aopw bf ths rales 

reveal primitive lelJgJciua ideas. He rightly nfsrs to FisstcL do Cou- 
lunges. Lo cjfifiittrj^iw (p. 51) and Hohde, [I*'"*, p, 236, 

* JesciTTiaire, KEG, >:?£Vl, 1913, p, tJ6. 
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a CxcIusiDn froon the gyirmopa'Cdia.e, 
t ina.kin| a tour iiak«d, in winter-time singing a. satirical 
fiOTi^ about themselves, 

c beini depriv'ed of the service which youth owes to the 
aged. 

The story of Dercyllidas (XV, 3) SLig|[ests that these penal¬ 
ties applied nut orUy to bachelors but also to married men 
without male offspring. They are also liable to the repioot 
pronounced by a younger man: oiSt ijjMjt <m riv iiret^evta Ytyiv- 
vi|«xi;. The pride Spartan woiiiEn toolc in their sons is shown 
in the words of Leonidas' wile: frivai tEktoej^ [XIVj fl}. 

■§ 3. The Peitalties 

The religious mesmirig at the back of the penalties under 
a to t may appear from the following remarksr 
First of all the penalties under e and & will be discussed. 
This will pave the way for dealing with a featuie of the 
gymnopaediae,, which has probably not received at the hands 
of most rnodem historians the attention it deserves. I believe 
that the overlooking of this penalty mentioned by Plutarchf 
excliiaion from the gymnopaediaej is responsible for a onc- 
^ed interpretation of this festival in the rnodern literature 
otn this Subject. 

There are two points 1 wish to emphasise Iwforehand. 
For my interpretation J attach great value to the Ganjecture 
that the penalties mentionEd by Flutacch applied both to 
bachelors and to manied men without wnSr This conjecture 
is not conclusive for alt that foUows, but my interpretation 
of Demaratus' arcbonship in connection with the gymno- 
paediae ^ can only be correct if this hypothesis is accepted. 
In the second place, the life of the community in Sparta as 
well as elsewhere was originally more closely connected with 
religion than in later timEs, To what extent sceularization 
in Sparta had proceeded in the fourth century U revealed 

' See p. 223. 
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in the stQiy cf Dcrcyllida^ uSfd by PEutatch as an illustEatioji 
in connection with the last of the penalties mentioned. 

Tht RevereiKf of Yovth for its Older Afen 

The mani without aeon U without honour in the cominunity. 
The young people do not make room for him iu the men's 
asseiuhly. The story of Dercyllidas proves this. In the assembly 
even, a great commander is inferior to the jTOuths hecMise he has 
no eons. He is inferior as awtan, i.Sr as a hcamcr of scaual potency. 
But in lyercyUidas' time (Vth audbeginmng of theIVth century) 
this inferiority no longer affects a man's political orrailitwy 
status. E^ercyllidas is a. cfiEWntflWc {Thuc, VII, 61 ff.j 

Xcn. Hell., IIL I, ^IVj 0j 32), The sepamtion betv^een political 
power and power as a magic conception is completn. Wc know 
that in the beginning of the IVth century Sparta witnessed a 
struggle, of which Pausanias was the originator, for and against 
the old institutions, possibly the young man who treated 
Dercyllidas so ungraciously belongtd to Pausanias' party. 
But his interpretation qf the anciont' rule is wrong. T do not 
mean that evidently he applied the rale of bachelorhood to 
all men without sous, but I refer to the reason he gives: 'You 
have no son to honour me in my old age'. Beicyllidas in the 
eyes of this political opponent is not a sinner in any religious 
sense but an eceentric person, and therefore he could never- 
thcl^ be a oTpatm^C The original magic meaning 

of the (^YttUD.; was no longer realised \ 

■ I do not wiih to ovArrate my bypathcaii that tit? penUties alao- 
applied to married mtn without son;. Quite poss-lbty the man ioault' 
ing Dercyllidas applied the old ciiEtom of diafiOiMteay, becaiin: be 
WM unmarried. But hiB arEurtient li: 'you have no son' and this 
need not to bt the i^eatiltof bcinE uftOLarried. Cf. PLjasHa. nJ.., J.n. 
The itatsmeut; ^Pintarch Lyt. [& (fibE uns die FTattu'iclil dass 
Dertylliilaa unvcrhciiutet gebllelMii is*', taltan htetalLy is incumct. 
It misht iH /aei be a «HTect reference, but the yovtig man doe* ant 
say that. For the j>olittcal mutLiita at the end oE the Vlh century, 
jee S. Luria. Zwm psfifijcfles s'* Sparta, Klbo XXT, 1927, 

p, and G. E- Gfundy. Thucydidii and ifit Hiflofy of Air 

Agtil, I9d0, P. 2L3-250. 
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'Walkii^ l^Aktd Sim^^ 

The Dorian nakedness has nothing to da with morals or 
aesthetics. I refer to the studies hy MliEler and hy Hcckcnbach, 

ajid aJso far a widiT CDnnECt[on to Westermajick's UfSjmfng 

und Jiniwicklvng <ler Moraliegrifft''-. Nudity originate in 
cuJl. Out sources, like those under discossion, preserve traces 
of this refigtous ofieaning. Flutareh's account connects nudity 
with a circumamhida-tion. Van dcr Leeuw says this procession 
aimed at activating the potentiality of the (icligioos] com¬ 
munity', Those punished serve as a trarning and as an 
adhortation to other mtn and to theinselvies. In the linst 
place the ceremony is a penaltyj as is shown by their swig 
(i^ SCxfluc tqu; v6|idl; dnciQ-oG^t, It is moreover 

an apotrepaeic act. There is positive harm in leaving the 
virde potentiality unused. The divine vital energy is dc&pised 
and the task of preserving the community's defence and 
securing it by begetting sons is neglected. 

The procession did not lead to an immediate marriage of 
those involved. The object of the rite was only to safeguard 
the coimuunity for a year against the consequences of 
negligumcc in matters of reUgion. We might argue that the 
number of fighting men did not mcrease if these men were 
in any ease not prepared to have sons. The apotropaion and 
the penalty did not help to meet the shortage in man-power. 
True, the evil consequence remained in practice, but for the 
community this rite has prevented the religious evil of divine 
Tivrath. Perhaps in some cases there wa.s the hope that the 
ceremony would in fact lead to an increase of the number 
of citizens, and in this way the social consequences would be 
averted. Such a case was that of the maxricd man whose 

■ W. A. Mijjllfr, in. oJdor, «, ifNfy, J^itnsl, Ijtipijg, J90fi. 

J. Heckenbflch. Dt mtiiiih sacra futristjutviHoulit, RVV.IX.5. 1911. 
Nitsson. KJBo. XIl, I913j p. 33? [=Opus£aIa selrcia II, p, a*4). G. van 
d.er Lmuw, Phaetumemlogie Jar Jf p, 3 . 19 , NilBson, CCJt, I,p. 

lOJ, 469. G. Kowatalti. Da Pksytuf pttUtn nuiala, Ens, XLll. 1947. 
p. 50-62. 

* van der L^cliw, fl'r.. p. iSd if. 
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bad not been blessed with sens and whn, as may be 
infeited from Plutr ty-c, XV, shared the dtsgraice. The 
penal nte is also a fertility rite as it sLimiilaLes the hope ct 
having a son. 

GyttfnUfnudiie 

After all that has been written on the sobject of the gymno- 
paediae a comniufnj appears fo have been reached 

which regards this festival as a sports event without any 
religions meaning But the manner in which Plutarch dis¬ 
cusses the gyninopajcdiae raises a doubt whether this eorntnartfS 
opiftio is coTTEdt. The question is: why is it that bacheiews 
(and also married men without sons, if my conjecture is 
correct) are bamed from the gymnopaediae ? 

The phenomenology of religion proves that spectators and 
actors of the dramatic act or the religious play arc one f\’'an 
dcr Leeuw). Hence, if the spectators brin| harm to the dra¬ 
matic act or the reli^ous play^ they should be barred from the 
performance. If the gymnopacdiac arc a mete sports event 
(Nilsson), it is hand to imagine why childless men or bachelors 
should be regarded as obstacles. In war bachelors arc not 
barred; they may even be commaudersj witness DcrcyllidaSr 
What then is the only field tn which the bachelor ts haimful? 
It is in the field of fecundity rites, for the man who does not 
allow the YEViWio^ the vital energy, to function cannot 

mix with those who pray the gods for this energy. 

The feat of endurance perfonnisd by men in the heat of 
Summer at the gymnopaediae should tliereforc be regarded 
as a. rite of prirnitive religion Ilie fact that at this festtvaJ 

^ PEib stunJard view is that cJ HiLwon, Ffsir, f- I'm 

Marroo. dc J "^Mcan'nn rfajtr p. d77, iiotfi- 31. 

* On this feat tff endurance cf. VSatu. 633 EiHtn in 

ttM, LXXVIIT, L929, p- iS-fl. Ftiitn. TJ»en*r"s inter- 

pretaticui, in KI. Sfhr. IV, p. 1B6. ot t[i= mcBninfl:. irir. as a 

'dnnet of the utarfl*. EoLtc riRbUy toBHldcr^ to b< not very *atinr»fitn- 
ry. I bsllovo the Fact that IwelielDri for tbtBc without Horx) were 
barrtd from the eynmopacdiac to ba a Btronf STiSoiirent in fawiif 
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Ctzttain ^ampetitians wers £>i]gajuzcd dOfS oOt conflict ^vltb 
the original religions nature of the ceremony, because the 
competition as a serious act of the community is connected 
with ttligious life 

Plutarch is the only author to mention the nik that barred 
tile unmarried from the gymnopaediae. I believe, thooigh, 
that Herodotus in the story of Demaratue (Vl^ 61 ff.) has 
preserved some particulars which COme to Stand in a peculiar 
light when viewed in connection with the measure of CKclusion 
now under discussiaai. I bnsc this theory — which is the only 
support for what follows - on the assumption that the ex- 
clusicm from the gymnopaediae was directed to the men 
without a son rather than to the unmarried {Cl. Lyc. XIV^ g 
and XV, 5), I wontd therefore not stress Plutarch's words; 
iTijjdav upoffifrrjvte We can imagine a 

Spartan having a son and still be unmarried. Such is the case 
when a robust young man begets a child by the young spouse 
of an elderly man {XV, 12}. But it is difiicult to imagine that 
the natuml father, supposing that he was uniuaxried, would 
come within the penal provision applying to the unmartied. 
He could in any case not be said to have failed to convert 
yt'mvjit into offspriitf, nor could he be reproached; 

oiSl yip ifLol ^ tiv XHitt^OvTa iTYivvTrjxa^ (XV, 3J, because 


of Ibtt theery that tha feast was a fecundity fc^t. BiUtc. too. 
eoaclTidea that it ^vas a- rcQigicua oocasLon {pp. 329 -tJD), 

^ W.B. KriatraBeii,liiThMl.T:jflflcht„N,n,2,41, 1950,p. Iff-,luH 
demonatrated this ia respect of m^ny Apring and liarvcBt festLvaU. 
Cl. van dcr Lbcuw, pp, «f,, p, 3i3. Part of KilBteoMn'a arguraont 
folign-K hrre ia tranBlatlonj 'Tha raa^Lc^-religiaiu means af sc- 
tomplishing thia dietary (I' r- triumpb of life over death) is to 
have tbfl ateioal eaerfiy of nature triaruph fn /ffigi*- Obviously the 
vigaDr aiuj agility of youths engaged ia frienilty caatest was tha 
lAgst B-trilang example of tba great etcmal struggle in nature oa 
which tbe life of man and animal depends' fp. S). It is ovldeat that 
men who are sterile or render tbemBtlves so by remaining unmarried 
cannet take part in tbis mogiesJ rite and that even Eta cpectators 
they may impair the good effects, 
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Ytwom un only apply to tli« natura] fattier Later, in n period 
in which la.w had supcrsidcd ma^c, the legal posilioTL of the 
son [and consequenHy that of his sEepfatheil may liavc 
become more impartant. From that mninent onwanl the 
iyafiflt wece aii e:(tluded^ because surely, even it they begot 
children by an older man's wife, the children were emmted 
3 s the TmtSo; of the womaii's legal husband, who bad 

chosen a young man to beget him a child. It is ^vrong 
to 5 SLy that in that stage the yewa'iov waa counted 

as that of the older man, fcT it did not count any Icngcr, The 
magic awe for the yEwaiov ff7t£pEJt« had disappeared, 

Ori|uially lor a man the possession ol a ECU counts mote 
than the nuptial tie. Even in case a man did not want to 
cohabit with bia own wife, and nevertheless desired children, 
he could choose an other woman to make her the mother 
(?f his children. This is tha interpretatinn of Xetiophon; ct 
B£ TIC flw -fwatud piv o’jvq wciv pi^i ^iAoi-rO UtK, [/.ac. Risp, I, 3), 
words which do not refer to hachelDri, but to married men 
[thus rightly the interpretation of both Maiohant and Olher). 

If, however, a pSTSem was married, then the community 
regarded the -testwmnta as the natursil reanit of the marriage. 
This is specially so in. the case of the wife. She is repudiated if 
she is barren (Herodotus V, 39: Vl, 61), The sources make it 
clear that the wife was held responsible for childlessness, A 
different situation arose when a man from more than one 
marriage had no children. Possibly the story of Lernatatus 
father Ariston proves that such a man, on account of the 
absence of yewhcct was ccnsideried to be on a par 

with the ity«iJias [Herodotus VI, 68, 8; oriipiia rJstiSiwsBiiv). 

Demaratus, after his dismissal from the kingship, is 
at the ceremony of the gymnopaediae. so Herodotus tells us. 
Some commentators presume thafDemaratus was in command 
in his capacity of ephor. This is highly improbable, as it 
seems unlikely that the deposed king should have been given 
the important post beside the kings. It would imply an 
attempt in Sparta itself to create a situation which was bound 
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to uficrease politicaJ trmiblCj because the occupation of the 
lEadiu^ government posts would continually have thrown 
the enemies Demamtus and LeotychidaSj hts successar on 
the thronCj together. Herodotus' version that Ekemaratus 
left Sparta and settled abroad, sounds more acceptable. 
Sparta had little room tor a deposed ting. 

The theory making Demaratus an ephor after his dismissal 
is therefore unacjccptabJc. It is, moreover, wrongly based on 
Xcn. Hell. VI, 4, and Plut. i4gej. 2?, neterring to the gym- 
nopaedlae of 371 B.C- The battle of Leuctra had just been 
fought and news of the defeat reached Sparta. The ephors 
then ordered that the festival shciild proceed. But this order 
at this particular juncture does not imply that the ephors, 
or one of their number, were in control of the festivaL There 
i$ mere reason to think in this connection of the Bidiaioi 
for B-idnoi) who both in the inscriptions and in Pans. HI, 11, 2 
arc. mentioned as the leaders of the festivities 

Even if Demaratua held the less estaltcd office of Biduoa, 
the question remairks why the Spartans appointed him as 
leader of the gymnopaediae shortly after having dismissed 
him as king. In connection with our conclusion from the 
statements of Plutarch 1 believe that there is no question here 
of a distinction conferred on the deposed king, of a salve for 
his wounded feelings, but of a grievous insult engineered by 
his enemies. Only after this occutrence Demaratus leaves 
Sparta. The word (67.^ suggests that these things occurred 
only shortly after Leotychidas had succeeded him. 

The insult is to he found in Herodotus' etory of Bemaretus' 
fattier Ariston (Vf, 6L ff.) This mail had been married twice 
hut both marriages bad remained childless, I suppose that 
it was this fact which barred AristOn from the gyrnnopaediae. 
This was somethuig conspicuous for a king, as be and his 

^ Ct. Macan'i Carnmentary od i«., and Misa ClirJmcs, op, fii„ 
pp. 137, L£e. 

* a. Nilssou, ChIIi^ MyHis, Ora^a, arti Politifi ih 
p. ft,; al» Parlte. ari, fit, p, lOfl (am p. 211 above). 
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collea^e were given the tipwEpLa at aU zgc/acs (Herodotus 
VI, 57). The fae± that Ariston wag barred and that conge' 
qucntly only one instead of two kings had occupied the seat 
of honourj had impressed upon tho Spaytan population in 
every year of his reign the fact that the king had no son. 
Presumably the older Spartajis had not forgotten this. 
Demaratus' enerrrics now engineered a refined insult to the 
man who, in their opinion, unjustly passed himself of! as a 
son of Ariston. They made him a leader of the festivaJ which 
in his father's lifetime duiinif two ruarnages had demonstrated 
Arigton's childlessness, Demaratus himself had at least out 
child ^ and was therefore not harred. HLs fatherhnod made the 
insulting appointment posgible. 

The new king's sarcastic [Question ^ 'How do you like to be 
an archon after having been a king has still another implica¬ 
tion than that indicated hy Herodotus. Herodotus only has in 
view the contrast with the poriod of Dem&ratus' kingship 
{VI, 67). But the question has more vcjiom in it; 'How do 
you fancy being in charge of the festival from ^vhich your 
father was barred?’, the hidden implication being: 'You ate 
not his son and therefore not a Spartan’. 

Only now wc tan understand the convcTsation of Dema' 
ratus with his mother that follows upon the story {VI, 63). 
The subject is: who was my father? Hemaralus fells bis 
mother not of Leotychidas' remarks menttoned by Herodotus 
in Vr, 67, but about the doubt conceding Ariston's father¬ 
hood. The doubt was strongest when it was remembered 
that for years Ariston had been barred from tticgymnopacdiae. 
The recollection had also raised doubts in Demaratus himsetf 
and for this reason he turns fo his mother. 

Herodotus' object in this story concerns the political 
meaning of the conflict between Demaiatus and Leotychidos. 
He is interested in the weapons used In the conflict only if 

^ So^t. Emp, dip. Math. I, 238 nwntiniii a dcBcendaot of Ibe 
Spartoji king also called Demuates, a aon of Procles and Ariatotlc'a 
daughter Pythias. Sec Pcralla. pA- P' 
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thev have a paliticai meaning. He did not realiae that Dema.- 
ratus" archnnship at the gjmEiopaedLae had rajteil up Aris-ton^a 
childlessnessj nar did he undctstand the nituine of the insult 
offered *□ Henjaratas, as he connec-ted the insulting words 
of king Leotychidas with the contrast between Demajutus' 
archonship and his formef royal power. So he failed to sec 
how deeply Demaratua must have felt this personal hurt. 
It is not surprising that in later times the archaic meaning 
of the festival becsjnc lost and its origin was thought to be 
of a political or military nature. This explains why Eusebius pul 
the origin of the festival at 660 or 665 B.C. and why modern 
historians accept thia, or a eorrcspondiiig date as torrecl 

A different esplanation, might be considered. On the oc¬ 
casion of the feast of the virile energy, the gymnopaediaE, 
the military achievements of the jnen uivolved were also 
commemorated. But it v'cnjld be historically incoinect to 
date the origin of the festival in the year in which this military 
commemoration {the attributes of which had been attached 
to the festival) took place for the first time. In tha.t cast the 
Thyreatic CTOwn is such an attribute *. 

Plutarch in mentioning these penalties preserved valuable 
data, thesignificancE of which he undoubtedly did not realise, 
He wished to attach to all these measures an ethical value 
which they certainly did not originally possess. These data 
however ara ancient. Their age may best be gauged when 
we make a comparison with Plito^s data. In IV> 721 D 
he mentions a fine as one of the penalties. This places us 

> Saltfi dates it !□ 544 H.C,, after the victory whieli gava Thyr«i 
to Sparta {riModatua I. 62} bconusa th* tcadera ol the pames, tdAc 
TT potmt^i -tilt wtua a ThytMtic cmwtL (Athan. 676 BQ. 

Wade.Gary. OQ, XT-III, 194?. p. 79^ I ► suggMC5 that it was iriti- 
toted in 6*0 B.C. after the defeat at HyaLiuG in 669 (the victoEy of 
Argos which ^[4va Thyraatls to Argoi] in gidtr to raise the morale 
or the troopa. After the di^raoe had been removed m S44 B.C.. tbo 
wwririg of th-e Thyreatk- crown by Uie leaders was- made compulflory. 

* See the protediog note. 



aJtogetlier in the ethioii sphere. Flutinclif hjowEver, doea Dot 
mentUin ^ tine, and this, I believe, indicates the antictaity 
of hia data. fc>r a fine appears in lefaJ practice long after the 
ritual cuitom described in the Life of Lycurgtus. Hlltarch 
here defies the Platonic tradition and leaves the InttePs 
philoaophical spetuTation ooit of his description of the penalties. 
This is no small merit. 

g 4. Warriage Ceremonies 

Plutarch tells us; 1- that marriagiG was a rnarriage by 
capture; 2. that girls tnarry when they are full-grown, not 
when they are small and immature aS is the Case elsewhere; 
3, that bridesmaids receive the brids. dress her in man's 
clothes and sandals, lay her on the floor CHI a straw-mattress 
in the dark and cut her hair short; 4. that the young man 
arrives, not blustering and drunk as after a celebration but 
sober, that he loosens her walsthand ‘ and carries her to the 
nuptial bed; d. that for sume time this first meeting is sue- 
ceeded by Others, also secret, with the result that samjetmles 
there are children before man and wife have seen each ottier 
in daylight. Sexual life is charaicterized by moderatioii and 
Plutarch's philosophical oormnents deal mainly with this 
moderation [XV, 10) *. 

Plutarch's statements have bsenreganded as a rearrangement 
and elaboration of Xenophon's discussion of the same subject 
in Resp. Luc. I (so ag- Kessler}. Xenophon emphasises the 

1 This waistband is not tl« lone, but thfl belt beJvOBiJIK 

to the niuia's clothes she is weiLring. Oh Greek litcTstum reiciTiTig 
to the intecrdianjfe ol ctresa between tli= senea, cf. raroell, SiKMugi^i 
IhypOtktiiS Mireermflf rAe of MWHIfU i* a^rdrai tiligiim, AIK. 

VII, L904, p. 70 ft. Only thn woman tins donred tbs dpcsa of tbc 
opposite aex, PosaLbly here a sEafle luid already been reacliod wiiene 
the rantuHl acTtval fear or suBpdeion aavo rtse to rules of vc^toal tnEiou 
for the woman only (cf. FarneSL, of. (i- PUJ- 

* ICessLcr gives a useful aumraaiy of the evidenee of philMophieid 
[ite-inture, i?p. rit. p. 66 ff. 
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particulars mentioned above under 5 and 2 {though with 
some reserve as to pomt2jCf, p, 23 i Plutarch's other particulars 
arfi said to be 'Oberarbeitune'. Against this view I wUh to 
maintain that Plutarch's data ga back, directly^ to an older 
source and that Plutajoh was a>vare of their value even it he 
did not fuhy understand them- 
Thc passing from girlhood to the married state is to be 
pictured and conEccrated by a rrif is ^a-siagc. The transition 
is viuient and syTOboliMd hy the capture and the cutting 
of the hairV The kidnapping of Kore and of the Sabine 
women is, as Lambrechts has rightly pointed out, a fitting 
parallel The hair is soirl-substancc, the seat of personality 
and energy. In this act the wojnan surrendErS herself to be¬ 
came a different being. After thn 'capture' she belongs entirely 
to her husband and even wears man's appard The hugbandj 
an the Other hand, only posHascs her when he has divestEd 
her of her -waistband, i.e, after he has removed the obstacle 
on the road irom the unmarried state to matrimony * This 


1 For EltmrataTC on this ice E. Sambtr, CalrUTi, Hockseii 

vixd Tod, 1 9 1 ] ; P. Sehredolsckor, Dt Orat^vrvm qwtt iii 

tritiet pcHimnl, Hci^cSip- 1913- A. BeTthoCfft, Ln II, i.if. 

Haarj KUssoo in GGR, I, p. 126 Antf a.lsn i,u, Haaf in ledoK. 

1 Cl. Laeibiocbts, CoKsia H Ant. ClaiUr, 

XV, 19«., 

* In bis pLonwring study on the Ciypttla in REG, XXIVI. 1913 

JeanmaLn rafoia to an Intcmting parallel. With the Aint,i,n tribe 
i;>f Uie MaanJ the yoiing poople in tho enrly elago of thoLr marrkd lik 
intoriC.bu>gC dren; -ptutajeh mentiOac thecbuigc Only fo:^ tbo -vrOtnao. 
This has nothing to do with disgnisiug. h Jeaumairo thiuk*. Tlw 
imman ia not in cliafiilse to f«ina.lii uaknowa on the ocoaaion ot the 
oapturc tKoaij-Re the upturn preoeids theclinngLni'oi dftts. She puta 
on the man's ctothoE bcoanaa aha bcEonga to the man nud bec^vK tba 
adolncense rites for men are odloLal (the rito at tho temple of Artemia 
Orthin., the -is an example). The rite of tra-oaltion 

bnoTight about by the mBiriage ia therefore more eascntiil for the 
woman than for tliD man. 

* On tbe mezirtLOg gf the ObnfaOle of. HBclccn-baoh, op. tit., passim, 
and RGG^, s.a, Knoten. 
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IS essf jitiail. Th£ bride&miid can only make {ineparations but 
the husband brings about the trattsStion iroiiti the one world 
to the other. It ie he who loosens the band or knot and it is 
he who raises her from the jnattiesSr The fOHJWrtJtwlfi'o iMfl- 
takes place not aiter the capture but enJy after the 
bridesmaid has put tha man's gaiments on her and tut Iiet 
hair symbolizing the farewell to the former sphere of llteK 
her virginity. 

Comparative ethnology has produced many instances rela¬ 
tive to the above. Obviously these problems are approached 
altogether in the wrong way when the data irom Plutarch, 
which do not occur jn Xenophoirij are regarded as additioBS 
of a later date. Details of this kind are not just made up. 

In a military state the marj is often away from home and 
the wife ought to be able to manage the house unaided. The 
Spartan wife therefore eujoya considerable freedom and she 
is often the subject of lively discussion in the Greek world, 
reflections of which we find in Ptnt, Lyc, XIV. One of the 
consc^ncnces of this more extensive responsibility and iH’ 
dependence is that women marry at a more advanced age 
than is customary in other less railitaiy states. Very young 
women could not shmddcr such rcspcnsibillty. Flutarch 
correctly states: o4 |iixpic oi®* iwpevj Tipic fwiwv, jmcL 
{bipwCDuoac xol imreifou;. The fact that for a marriage, or 
rather for the mating, in Sparta the age of the citizen and 
citiieness is of more importance than family relations or 
wealth, sometimes encouraged promiscuity. The absence of 
family life - for boys from their seventh year onward are 
educated by the State - is, I believe, an important point in 
this connection. We can well understand the Greek view on 
Spartan weiinern as expressed in Aristotle's words: 

Y'ip ixoAji (TTMc Tipiit ijittioav AxoAacrMcv xal Tjpgiptpil^But Plutarch 
is not aware of the cause, t.f. the mJitaTy state allowing 
women a very independent, sometimes even a semi-military, 
position as XIV, 2, 3 shows. Apart from that he is far mere 
accurate than Xenophon who nuerttions {1, 6) the rule that 
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men were not t* marry till ™v oiotifftwif. It this 

infonnation ot Xenophon which led Cobct to reject the 
whole story as uscIcsSj because it m immediately followed by 
Xenophon's reference to an elderly man marrying a young 
woman. Cobet rightly holds this for impossible if marrying 
in foil manhood was the hiIe, as this was considered irjijiqjipov 
rji iOywfo. Xenophon applied the remarks about women 
to men and so contradicted himself. For a man the imniagc- 
abk a|t was kttej although in Athens men were ailo-mcd to 
marry at the ag^ of eighteen t, In reality, however, the Athe¬ 
nian man,, too, for military and specially for financial reasons 
married late. Here then Sparta did not differ Irom other 
Greek states. The difference lies in the age at which women 
married. Plutarch states this strildng difference, and in this 
respect he is more accurate than Xenophon. This confirms 
out assumption that Plntaroh is leas dependent on Xenophon 
and the latter's sources than has sometimes heen realized. 

I 5. COKCLUSIOP 

The XVth chapter of Plutarch's Life o( Lycurgus closes 
with an anecdote. In the form of an adynakm he states that 
adultcoy may occur in Sparta If a hutl can stretch over 
Mount Taygetus in order to drink from the river fiurotas', 
(XV, E7-lfl}. NiLsson rightly regards this as valuable 
and 

It would he foolish to regard the subjects discussed above, 
the begetting ol children by the strong, the penalties for 
those who had no sons and the marriage ceremonies, as 
useless details in a discussion by a poor biatorian anxious to 
lend some colour to his tale. These details arc valuable relics 
of rites and cults. Plutarch mentLOHS them without offering 


^ Dia. Jts AntiqmUi, s.v. MatrLmoTiiunij Glotz, ffiilairt grte^vt^ 
II, p. S?4. 

* On .odyimta Ci, van ijer LeeuviD Jaatbeficht'Ex Orient 

Lux', vol. II (no. a, 19421, p. *31 tf- 
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»ny comment^ cxiCi^pt when Under thfc mflucntc of ciimctit 
fithtes he inlulges m an excur^iw on the ethical v^ue of some 
p^ticalar^r The passage XV^ 3-5 relating to tlifi principal 
customs, the dTifua of the. -iYanoi, and the murriagc genemoniiWj 
aro without cximinent altogether. I appreciate this as a 
sagacinns self-restraint on the part of ^ historian who states 
the facts but docs not indulge in an interpretation, the 
material for which is not available. Modem historians, though 
possessing no more material for interpretation than Plntaieh, 
have all too often disposed of the customs related hy him as 
ridiculoLis concoctions offered by him or his sources, and 
in so doing they have shown less modesty and historical dis- 
cernment than Plutarch commanded. The study of social 
and religious phenomena among primitl’.'e: peoples has re¬ 
vealed particularg similar to those described by Plutaith. 
Yet the traditional underrating of Plutarch as a historian 
is such that, even if it is not denied that he provides ua with 
highly (Iitcresting material, the credit goes to an unknown X 
rather than to Plutarch. The 'X' represents an eluaivo box 
of quotations collected mdiKiiminatcly from past ages, a 
cyclopaedia or cyclopaedias of information mtended to 
stimulate the reader's interest. Fortunately, amongst this 
useless rubbish valuable details were occasconally found- - 
I shall not go into the unreasonableness and incorrectness 
of this opinion of Plutarch, the burden of proof Testing with 
those who regard him. 3 S a plagiarist. Even if an 'X' should 
have existed, then Plutarch at least was the unan to gleaii the 
'interesting detail' from the welter of useless data. 

Instead of tilting at SUCh windmills of mwJcm critidsm 
as the totnpsndia Plutarch is said to Have used but of which 
nothing is known, I call the attention to a passage that 
pormits 0 comparison, I referred before ^ to Plutarch s State¬ 
ment about the mairia^abie age and contrasted it with 
that of Xenophon. Plutarch's account shows a marked ad-’ 


^ 5« p. 227 1. 
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vaiKe. Ht stresses the f&ct that women many when they 
are fuU-^rown (XVj 4) whcireas Xenophon only mentions the 
man and ao provides nothing out of the ordinary. lu Sparta 
compared with other Greek states the difference in respeict 
of the men's flife is merely giadualj the result of the rigorous 
isolation which was the lot of Spartan youths. But the im¬ 
portant dEfferciice with other states like Athens is that in 
Sparta the vmman, toOn must be fuil-grawn, Ptutarch relates 
this difference^ not 50 Xcnoplion. This is to the credit of 
Plutarch himself, not of 'X^ because Plutarch knew Xeno¬ 
phon's werksr Here he departs from this souroe, and makes 
a personal choice from the data provided by tradition. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SPARTAN AGOGE 

In Lyc. XVJff. Plutarch has preserved for us a curioua 
mixture of speculation and hiSEory. In the foUoi^ing pum^ 
graphs I shall endeavour to sift the historical partiouCaish 

§ I. Gekeral Rb»[aeks 

The children of genuine Spartans are regarded as the 
property of the state. The elders decide whether they shah be 
admitted to the commouity. When the father has hrO'Ught 
the child to them, thereby signifying that it is his legitimatie 
soUf their criterion is that it must be a well-^iapen and 
healthy child. If it is not^ it is to he put to death. 

There is no reason tc question the truth of this statement. 
In a primitive society the community itself, not the individual, 
decides whom it will admit to its midst, for the admission, 
t.s. the reception of the child withini the cirdo of genuine 
citizens, implies certain rights enpressly mentioned by 
Plutarch; TieSv Q[T\tfli|i«vTt(. 

We are dealing here not with a consequence of the mihtaiy 
organization of flit society hut with a rtht from the early 
settlement of nomads in the ocuntry. Nor did Plutarch, in 
this case, yield to the temptation tc look for a upwroi euf irr^t^ 
Only the system adopted from the ch Lid's seventh year om.vard 
does he attribute to Lyturgus, It is not certain whether Plu¬ 
tarch, in describing the: reception of the infant in the com¬ 
munity without a mention of Lycursus, followcdi his historical 
instinct. It may be due to a kind of indifferfirtM. with regard 
to infants. To him the mother is the most important ligare. 
No state Jaws can surpass nature's laws; in the unequal 

1 A good survey ot tht Spartan Apj®* with rriADy useful biuLlogr*- 
Jilh ifal ^cffertocsg is given by G. TlKUIlKm, Atickyiut flttd JSIiiHf 
194i, p. 303 ff. 
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tattle between mother flnd law-giver the litter will be the 
loser so long as the children are small. He ts therefore not 
mentioned. The state is fully compensated as soon as the 
child mast be trained for cithicnshlp. Then the mother no 
longer plays a part in the edueation. 

§ 2. IjfFAHT Cak£ 

When the new-bom babe is diown to the elders it is already 
clear that it is on its health that the admission to the circle 
of citizens depends. The procedure attending the admission 
of the new-bom Spartan to edtizenahip wa-s as follows (XVI): 

1. the father presents his son to the eldcis, 

2. the latter judge the child, si iriv tfig x«t 

3. in oonnoction with this {jt&rv) they order the women to 
bathe the baby in wine. 

The womcn^ thcrcfcreK do not subject the child to a new 
ei^amination. The test is made once ^ and heIpi the elders to 
make their decision. 

The test made by the wonien is according to Plutarch a 
health testr Here, too, Plutareb's explanation should be 
separated from the factual statement. His eKplanation is that 
epileptic and sickly infants arc thrown into convulsions by 

’ The Impcrfcctum iMp4f7js^>*y (XVI, docs not imply th^t far 
every Bubs«]u»tt bditt wine ivas used but it corresponds with bti- 
iinh irrfwfjiiwv. 

The Aiders wcru aceustomed to make the one cKn mi nation befcfrt 
deciding on 1 child's sdsdBslon and for e&cb cxsaiinatiDn bathing 
ia wLOe waj re^uirtd. Tbc additiaii ef between fptpii and 

dlU' as pnopcaed by Ziegler is unneensaTy. FEutorch'a statement Ma 
nothing to do with eKpoaure of chLidien by their parents (R. ToUca, 
wAifpigpjt tuT Kind^ftntiftUtinf bn (fen tmffAfn, dias. BrtaJau 
1941, is u nsatiafactory. but he gives the best survey'of the litcrxtura 
on tlie aubjecEj. A critical Nummary of the receaE Foeoch litofaturois 
given in tbe sensible article trf P. Eoussel, L'txpiiiiifn dti r b^sb/s i 
Spatft, REA, XLV, 9 943, p. S-l 7. RoubmI Ls right when he soya: 'Lo 
aouct d'etig^aiioib qua I'on nSi^nonce coontta une i-nvEOtloo d'^poque 
tardive ext, si je pc is dire, en puissaucc dtjik daoB dec pratiques trb 
primitivea' (p. 16 f.). 
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the strong wine and lose their senses: 

■dt twAl^Tmxd TMcl vOfldi^ 7:pt; tAiv fixpilT^Y aTrgoipflc>*X[^!mCL 

What is the meanin|f of the batliing ici wine? Wim; is an 
invigorating drinltj not chiefly a lu:(ury. 'Winfl ig the liquid, 
of life', and as It.B. Onians has pointed out wine appeared 
to be the liquid of the seed of the vine and was assimilated 
to the seed of man. The inJiision of life jnay be exemplified 
by the bathing in wine of babi^ at Sparta, But this meaning 
of the custom, if it was knovim at all, was in Sparta superseded 
by the social implication. Bathing in wine initiated the child 
into the community. 

On the strength of the initiatory riteg in primitive societies 
it may bc assumed that wine was assimilated to blood *. This 
means that the drinking of the w'ine, or bathing in wine, gave 
adraissiori to the brotherhood conferring the right to take 
part in the syssitia. It seems that in Greece from an early 
date blood was no longer used in fratemiantson rites the 
same presumaljly applies to Sparta. 

It must havoheen difficult to receive inputs into the com' 
munity hy making them sirtwA wine. Little Achilles, who 
was given wine and spat it out {Iliad IX, f90), surely was not 
the only infant to refuse the cup. So long iivine had its meaning 
for the community and the ritual drinking of it gave ad¬ 
mission to the circle of citizens, the refusal was a serious thing 
for parents and guardians. The child could not bc compelled, 
but they were anxinus to subject it to tlie invigorating effect 
of the wine, I believe that this led to the attempt to transfer 
the strength of the wine in some other manner and to the 
expedient of bathing in the powerful liquid. 

Roman religion offers a jBirallel of the parents' difficultres 
in this matter and of the solution attempted. 

Iniiiare, as WasenvoorE and others have demonstrated, 

■ Oninns. rfli (ffifiiiu if/ Emvpiaii p. 217 (I., part, p. 222, 

* H. Kireliar, DitSPhrJitc WtitUMtm 

IX-, 2, L9IQl 

* ItireliQT, 0^. FtC, p. 24 fi. 
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means 'admitting ta a religious body'. In this connioction a 
fragment of Varro (iVaUr p. IQfl) dcscrvM our attention: 
'Cum pro cibo ct poliono imtiareiit pueros, sacrificabatur ab 
edulibus Edusae et a potjone Potinae nutricE'. By meajis of 
a sacrifjca infants were initiated in the fervico of the goddassK 
Edusa and Potina so as to teach them eating and dtinkiug 
Evidently this initiatfon did not guarantcfl the actual drinking 
of the ccrcrnonial by the children, and we may conclude 
that in that case the bathing in wine was a welcome Expedient 
for parents and child alike. 

Presumably the Spartan infant was received into mem¬ 
bership by several rites, which included retogjution by the 
elders and bathing in wine. Omission of the latter left the 
child outside the community. The verb used in 

this connection by Plutarcbj seems curious. He may have 
taken it to stand for 'losing consciousness' but quite possibly 
his soutoc, perhaps ifia a number of traditions, preserved an 
oJd eitpression with quite a different connotation. t^lurao^Ki 
means 'to place oneself outside something' or 'to he placed 

outside something'. Cf. Empedocl. fragment 36: _ 

CoittTU NcIxai; ('b^ann dcr Streit hccauszutrctcn'j Diels) *: 
from the combination of the elements Envy detached itself 
and no longer formed part of it. This I believe to be the real 
meaning of in the original account of the wine 

and the children *. Plutarch's writings contain the following 
examples of a similar meaning of 

^ H.Wagcnvoort. iai^a Ctrtrit. van dv iCon. VUan- 

Bcbe Acudaailja van Wabenfieiiaiipcn, Sebone Kurvten 

vao K]nsse dar I.ettercn, Jaarsang X. no. 4. 1048^, p. 

■ Jn the leiat edttwQ. Dida-Kr&Da''. p. ChiSBa words, 
t o i inLV NirK«; Are nruttfeJ by' 'txat dcr ^trElt cnhblich ui daa 

fiusaerste Endc'. TTiti triinlation doea not seom to be an Improvie- 
mcnt, bet it do« not eonftiict with my interpretation of 

^ Examplos of vritb a related^ mcAning art Soph, 

AirL 11OS: l^tarmjiflCL; 'I Ti«ign my etuerised resolve' (Jobb), 

cf. Plkt. Phiffiy, 249 D: ifurr.d|iieirtc . . . vEv [kvepuidumv 4ir^c]u3a>3;iili^ 
Soph. Ant. 564: o.i8i pfvei mii^ .... iW' Ear. H 

avi Trlfi*ii![in 5 'ia displnced, disordered' (L—3*). 
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Sol^jn VLI 2: issti yip imiijwi [mT3I(iv o&8cv ciS" 

AieA vhat^iv tuci ^apiiAicuv P^MkoIa 

VI, S (active): yip Apprise 0|os e[p Atw^imcv i|.iaTT]ot Tip 
'Wl'¥' ^ 7IA^kly^ ivaiyK^Ca.'u. iJowtu/ws XXVI, h 

t^loraTO T-fru SijjifiTixflu 'l 

'fhe acooiid. eHampJe demonstTatos hcjw 'to place sadrielhid| 
outside stunctlims' asfiijmes the meaning of 'to change into'. 
Of this change of meaning we also find other traces in Plu¬ 
tarch; AfiJf. f IH E: fcPtffTttTai S' Art xstt iJiTisW^irU 
Ills E r [ffciTHt Bi* Acr^iwiAv. Jtfqr, 1 OSS A; t* 

i£ iypQu oSeat erwrtj^ij vip iTfi^opAv tytt juatl 
A'^AluiHiiv' Y] -re ilv A4pa ^ Av{UPrfi% iniiii^ Jinir^ Ari 
vmXrl 'ri/J Avffl&y[Jit«{nv, t^jKKCciiimp iMtl iffli luii 

5ipa$*v ifjtPAXXflvwi; 4^®™ 'PoT Us (ifWr 

the soul's) nutriment and generation H consisting of nsoist 
things, have continual acoession and conEummatwn. And 
the mixture of respiration with the air always makes some 
new exhalation, which is altered and changed by the flux of 
air coming from abroad and again going out' ''- 

Although the meaning of iEiorcw&ai* indicated above was 
not unknown, Plutarch did not realize the nature of the 
Spartan rite. From the words in XVI^ 3; ^AytTaiyAp 
t 4 iTriJL>iiTOKA leal 'JSfftiSv; viv fixpii-TO'/ 

it appears that he tried to find a medical interpretation of the 
rite. It is possible, I think, to trace the or%Lo of this inter¬ 
pretation, 

Soranus in his Gy^taiCfis refers to the batliiog of new-bem 
hahes among Teutons, Scyths and some Greek trills. A bath 
in cold water helps to harden the babes and to discover the 
weaklings. The latter become livid and are seized with con¬ 
vulsions *. There arc other 'methods, SO Soranus continues, 

1 For mcirt axampln cf. WyttetiMch'E Ingles. 

* TraiwUtian by GowJwLa, FJuULnk's vol. IV, 19W- 

• Gynaec. II [Si] I- fed. SoianuB in CflTiwi Mwlecorun 
GfWKOrum VoJ. IV, ]g27. by J. Ilbepr): Mcri Si 

cl 7 «w*l rflv ic oi Ftppa'rtl val iStSSw, xiwii ^ riW 
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such bathing in Tiviiie mixed with brine, pure wine, urine 
Ur fiprinkliiig with an extract of myrtle or oak gall. The phy¬ 
sician warns against the cold water ^ and then also against 
the other baths. Wine he disapproves of on account of its 
intoxicating bon-cinct w'hich affects the infanta and makes 
them drowsy *. 

Plutarch knew from modioal literature the warning against 
bathing habdes in cold water. He, or his souice, appHed this 
warning to bathing in undiluted wine and the conse^^uences 
of bathing in water also to hathing in wine. Infants responding 
unfavourably to the wine hath — as a result of the wine, in 
Soranus' words, being Sc^ vfjr ^iro^opiv artpwEi^ 

- werd 'eiKommuriicated' {i^itrraa&aoi). So presumably said 
Plutarch's source- Vaguely remembering hia medical literature, 
Plutarch read that bathing in wine might result in e^Ejrcta&ai 
(exconunuTiicatLOu) if the child did not stand the test. He then 
believed to indicate the effects of wine on infants 

and this conclusion was facihtated by the fact that 
may also connote losing consciousness^ Soranus'' explanation, 
as we saWj is that the object was to harden healthy children 
(cf. Plutarch: -ri psMuov evopouetbn khI KpaT^r^w&«i 

Tf^v whereas weak infants were attacked by convulsions 
and succumbed to the treatment. According to Plutarch 
these same consequences are caused no't by the water but by 
the undiluted wine, He also expressly mentions that the 
v«)tiicn bathed the child in wine, not in water: to 

olvff T=ipiiXewv tfl 

' EUtqvtW tCc ^®4tp t 4 ^™i> 

^ (ef. Axlst. IV, 17, Ld3&d IS aad W, L. Newcnui, 

TA* PulHies of III, 40!)- 

*■ Ibid-r ]2.2; Tt Jtiv ■yip ttoW^ h«t ASpfiflv- 

V ^ ^fcvvijSIv. 7TiitvT.a. ri}*; St iZ 

d.tlPTAre^.i.fl \>hi Irl ilLiYlCBTOL At Oirfr tuv 

ewczAiuv Mit jAWXQMihMV- 

/did., L2,0i: 'D ^ oTwc St[t t4][v xiKijKTUd^ xat pC 

tirl Ttw 9tr« TtxlJ<aw iXii »ii niit w>^v- 
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Compai^ff Soranui with Plutarch euablfis us to tmcc ths 
lattet's eucjr- From his medical sources he knew of the warning 
against bathing new-born babies in cold water. Either he 
himseU or his source applied thU warning tu bathing in winfi. 

Henccj in three respects there was a misapplication of the 
medical liteiatuiCr First oi all, he reganjed as a test the 
initiatory rite which succeeded the examination and the 
acceptarrcc of the child by the elders as being free from 
uifirraities. Secondly, he applied the danger of bathing 
children in cold water, as related by the physicians of his day, 
to bathing in wine. Medical literature, however, stressed the 
low temperature of the water; otherwise Soranus' explanation 
that the object was to harden the child had been meaningless. 
Lastly, he attributed the evi! results to the wint being undi¬ 
luted. All this caused the original idea to be lost and the 
medical reference to water to be applied to wine only. 

Before Plutarch fell into this error, however, the original 
meaning of the bathing in wine had become lost. Bathing 
in wine, if I understand it aright, is an initiatoiy rite to which 
alt infants are subjected if they are to be incorporated as 
raembers of the community. Bathing in water possibly was 
also an ioitiatory but in the first pls.cc a dangerous test. 
Soranus says of the water bath only that it toot place 

^ mentions 

the evil results. In the case, of the vdne bath it is the intoxi- 
cating effect, in that of the urine the offensive odour. Only 
in the case of the water bath does he refer to its meaning for 
peoples who had tbui custom, mr. that of a lest. This sinphes 
that for the wine bath and the other baths the (magical) 
signiRcance to the coiumiunity had been lost sight of . Quite 
possibly the excommunication originally refened to an un¬ 
favourable result of tbe presentation of the infant to 
elders. Non-acceptance by this meeting meant 
If the child was accepted, then the ritual bathing 3n wmc 
foLowed, no loriger a test but a eeremoay confirming the 
preceding examination or test by the elders. 
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After the me^uig of the initiatory cEnsmony had become 
lost, the wine bath was regarilcd as a [second) examination 
or test comespanjding with the water bath elsewhere. The 
next step led to attributing the consequences of the water 
bath to the wine hath. Plutarch or his souToe took this step 
and the term which origiiiaUy meant 'to e:?fcoininimicate' 
acquired the meaning of Tesing cousciousnesfi". The fact that 
the verb also had this connotation made this change easier. 

It may be suggested that nnt only the verb but 

also the verb itieDo^KcJiljELv as related to the ancient CListom 
had a different cueaning from the one Plutarch applies to 
it in this passage^ due to medical terminolc^: physically 
unfit children were 'tom awa/ and placed outside the com¬ 
munity. In this sense the verb was uSed by 

Aristophanes as is shown in the 5Hija ^ Possibly, for the 
meaning of the word as it appears in the ageonnts of ancient 
Customs in Sparta we have to consult ancient comedy rather 
than medical litcruturE, Aristophanes has 
iieither in the musical sense of "to have one's limbs frost 
bitten and mortified' [cf. Hdt. HI. ^6^ iv, 23}, nor in that 
of 'falling into convulsions' but in that of 'tearing away'. 

Be that as it may, we are certaiin that Flutarch Las proved 
to us that ancient Sparta attributed to the wine a particulai 
significance which in later times, in Sparta as elscwheie, was 
no longer understood j Critias (frag. 6 Diels} is no longer aware 
of the ancient custom. According to him wine to the Spartans 
is a luKuiy, not a stimulating beverage. He calls the Spartan 
way of drinking' o^i^paTL v' ™ hi:, 

wholesome to body, mind and wealth, and furthermote useful 
for the works of Aphrodite and for sleep. 

Plutarch's information reveals that the old meaning of 
drinking wine still known in the epic poetry i.s. as a means 

j Suda. S.t. fcjnKH].' [ii7mnpiv54vr>M- 

0i)(Lafvii. bitSi[Lvcv. 'DAt ''A4][iiTD^n)C 

ini TDU itg, 4^}. 

* Cf. Onlaiu. afr. tfi,, p, 317. 
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lor acquiring strengthj was kuoiivci to old Bpartans in the 
tonn of bathing in wine. 

The reiuaining part of his discussion on the nusipg of 
children may be passed over. His idealistic description of 
children who arc not over-particularK nor whinipgK crying 
or afraid in the daric ia a pictimc of the idcaJ of th* childless. 
Plato's words about Alcibiadcs' paedagogus who was a slave 
(XVI, imply a reproach which Xenophon makes quite 
openly; Spartans look after the education of their children 
themselves, whereas others relinquish this responsible task 
to slaves. Plutarch dots not take sides in this coutroveisy 
which is suqsristrig as the Spartan educational system was 
much debated in political and philosophical circieg. He 
just mentions this particulaTj >irrtTiai JiiX., but offers no 
comment. 

I 3. EDUCA.tlO>r PROM THE SevUNITH TD TEE TWELFfH YeAR; 

XVI, 7-12 

We meet here the first mention of Lycuigus, who is said 
to he responsible for the organization of Stale education. 
Boys are divided into Afi'JMi and they are the charge of 

one member of the JiyiToj. We shall revert to this arraugement 

in § 4. 

In this part, just as in i 2 (cf. the etosing part), Plutarch 
refrains from eontroveray. This is. moat atriliing in XVl, 
10 dealing with Spartan iUitcraDy. In 4 (Mur. 

237 A) ps.'Plutatch says: rpipiiaro EvetttTTjs 
tUv S' fiAAtJV iraiSeijpaTuv ^cv)]\aoMcv faicpie^vro, gfi jifflXiww 
dv&ptinuvq SI mttScia suTtiit 

'XflCprrpctv hcvnjiIvtO! xai VLMb ^ 

Here, too, controversy is absent. The statement therefore 
that Isocrfttea, who condemns Spartan ignorance {Panalh. 20a), 
is opposed to Plutarch is not correct. Plutamh nowhem praises 
Spartan ipaflEiK. These and similar statements (s.g. the anee.- 
dote of Pleistoanax in Lyc. XX, 6 and the apophthegm of 
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Zcaxidajmis in Mirriil. 22] B') no doubt reflect thectmtnit 
between Athens and Spuita in the appreciation of intcUiectual 
achievement, but in recording these bmv mofs Plutaxich talus 
no aides. His sole reason for mentioning them is his appre- 
dation of thdr point and brevity as StivjMiTw (XX, IJ because 
they do not 

Already in the Krat stage of their training {7-] 2 years) the 
boys Hie hardened (XVt, ]i) by sports practisMl naked and 
barefoot. This training in endurance and this sobriety take 
first place also in the following account of the education of 
older boys. 

^ 4. HuydaTioN After the Ttvelfth Year; 

XVI,l2ff. 

a. Spar'Um sobriety 

The examples of sobriety mentioned by PJutareh arc 
characteristic indeed: no bathing, doing without a shirt, 
having only the one garment for a whole year. We do not 
associate such rules with sobriety, they luthci, in a nt^tivc 
way, belong to the field of hygiene. It should be romembened, 
however^ that in a country poor In water hygiene is a luxury 
which lifts these subj ects to the sphere of sobriety. 

One iliustration of sobriety is the rule that boys have to 
make their own mattresses filling them with a sort of thistle 
iykojfh<m (or iykophroti or lykophaium) : . iiri 

onpaSuv, MJt*l ofuvitpipouv, ■TO? tiv 

KxXifjiLvu Tik fixpu er^pciu ^ 

Si TtKUC ^CTOpivOUC >JLw6lpVVBiS VWtt 

JMTtpDttyVlMraV TBU; ffTl|lij3l, flep^VTlltjiv fj^CLU Tt 

According to Hesychius is the Messenian word 

for ^ sort of thorn with fruit shaped like a sca- 

urchin. Plutarch is right in stating that a layer under the 
straw mattress is warmer, but he assumes that according 

I Mdebv 

X((^' i'^ON- ZmtxidaiQUa: -cnTc JrAfKrfoetaiic KpclTTiW ^ 
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to Spartan views the lyhophoms theinsclvcs radiate heat. 
He alw alleges that the word was a special word’ 3tryci[ii- 
vtHk; iwHfifflvrtt, The explanation however is uiiDertain, 

It has been repeated Bjgain and again by modern sdiolar^ 
that these customs had no more than a practica] ineaning. 
Knives were not allowed because the boys had to be hardened' 
during the winter the young Spartans madG tJuur straws 
mattress heavier for the obvious reason that tn the winter 
a thick mattress is preferable. I do not think that this in- 
terpiretation is quit^ satisfactory. We have to face two questions 
here: 

1. why ^ouM the mattress be filled not with more reed 
plumes but with thorny twigs which ccaid hardly be dcsciibcd 
as comfortable?^ 

2. (in close relation to the first questinn) why was 
of the rushes on the river bank not permitted? 

I offer the following suggestions: Both in the Summer and 
in the winter the Spartan boys - as well as the adult soldiers - 
had the duty to protect their countiy. In the summer the 
soldiers are away on the frontiers or on military expeditions 
against enemies outside Laconia. Then it is the task of the 
youths to protect the homeland from unexpected danger. 
Thcrcfcjrc they sleepf W to speak, 'on the rccds of the Eurotas'. 
These Laconian-bom fronds should be picked, not cut, for 
cutting means parting (death perhips?). 

During the winter the tasks of the youths and the men 
were the same. There was no army in the field to defend the 
community from the dangers from abroadr All true Spartans, 
even the very young male citizens, had to be on their guard, 
especially against attacks of the Uesseniau arch-cncmles, now 
that the frontiers of Laconia were unprotected. 

The herb mentioned by its Messenian name is symbgltc 
of Messenia. The country had been subdued and this was 

i Stebtr in hiB artick in P- W, XI11. t.v. ovatookH the tact 

that thfl net only served as a bedpkoi hat were also 

mixed with Ih* Unw. 
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aymbolissed by sleeping cm it. The Mesgenian Country was in- 
separable: from llie Spartan country, and this explains wby 
the reeds of the Eunotas and the Messeuian thorns ane mi3ied 
together in the straw mattress- 

Hesyebius' statement about ifrKHfpKvbf reveals the contrast 
between if nspA. t4v EipwTwv Tceqiuitih^ Itld oi iBYipivai 

Plutarch offers the foUowing explanation ol the use of 
XujcAipove^ in winter time: fttppav^ucty JEjfeiv te iSAv;.; Soxownj^. 
We may attribute to any stuffing of a mattress an increase 
of warmth and so the question remains why Plutarch should 
mention the just for their warmth-producing quali¬ 

ties, This has led to consulting mcrlijcal hterature, Galen 
and Dioscoridcs both mention a ooTtam poisonous herb 
3Ev4E*)trivQv For our purpose Galen is the best source because 
he recommends an ointment made up from this herb "for 
proinoting pcrspiration\ The text of Galen Ls as follows; 

[v/ ITtpt dllDK^tvWr] 'ATt^XUMaV HUVCKf^p^l^L 

>weI xVvfifUopQv lijEOTsi To6i kAvwc iv<X4f*t, naftiiKp 

^UMXT^fTOV Toi; ^^KPEJC, f<rrL iuMdv icy, lx«v£j' 

>ud bsfELf] ir^vTotc 'i'ErTtv duk 
ofi frfp yt d&v wat 

Suv^ficu^. 

Plutarch's hue of thought is now ttear. It is very likely 
that he knew of this medical prescription and assumed that 
it had been used in ancient Sparta. This prescriptioiimentioncii 
n^yru^ £o^Lv oiSk Aycwui;, and SO gave a plausible ex¬ 
planation of the Spartan custonij for in winter heat is rE^uired 
and this is providsd by I will not enter into tha 

question that JnMM'rovov in Galen has to be equated with 
XvoE^fovtt in Plutarch, Still, it seems absurd to credit a sort 
of Stuffing for a mattress, made up of ce-rtain herbs, with the 
same effect as an ointment in which these 

1 Giit«a, vof. XI. p. (ed. Kuhn) and Dioscoiidcs 4.77, ed. W«ll' 
niaTi, vOl. JI. pr 336. 6 h. 
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same herfK arc used. Moreover, a remedy for pTBtnotin^ 
perspiration seems altogether different from the Etuffing of 
a mattress intendnl to produce a comfortable warmth. We 
have here an example of Plutarch's habit of associalmg 
different things which have one property in common, ex¬ 
pressed here by the terms (Gal.) and tteppxvTLKCv tl 

(Plut.) I. 

6. SysUm of (As tyoorii: XVII, l flsd XV HI, 3-9 

Bethe's notorious article atterfipliiig Eo prove that Spartan 
society oftcially sanctioned pederasty was based nn a general¬ 
ization of certain pomographie inscriptions dating from the 
seventh century (IG, XII, 3, p. 536 ff) 

It is obvious that such abeirationE occurred m the Spartan 
barrack-life. In no community of males so clcisely knitto^gethcr 
as in Sparta are such excesses quite avoidabJe. but that does 
not imply that the state encouraged homosexual proclivities, 
Wc should no moie he justified in drawing general social 
conclusions from the modern ioaciipticms fsmnd in public 
places of convenience. 

Aristotle emphatically contrasts Sparta with Crete, About 
Sparta he says: PmtMjtfvoi; h vaiAoWrrtK ^ n^EhrcoiM; 
cfwu Toie irpedYCTtw nftXfTet; Sn n^lotQU' 

' Or p. 237 H- we dealt with aretJwr tiaiuple cJ PtutaicJiT* Cwioj 
JiiDLieaMid by inedi«iL Utecatura. 

* Btthe, iOiff doriicht Kn^bfnlitht. ikrt Ethik /d«, 

LXII. 1907, p. *3B-<a6, opixacd Semciioyd Aait A'jwifa- 

lidw, PtiJIcri., LXX, !0I]. p. and Ruppersbertf. EiciW^iai 

ibid., p. L31 It. Niiwo, det tparia^visehtn if*rpai, Kllo, 

XII, L9L2. p. 333 {OpHiCKlif U. p. Kroll m V^W, J-f. 

Kriabcnliebe- 

Batha's theory hiri bean rasumed by Jaaiuriairp, C^nroi tf Cawr^Jej. 
dias. Paris ]93fl, p. 450, but waa oonviTicirtfily rctotcd by Marr™, 
op.cit, p. 53 ff., part, p, 479, not* 10, where further ntrraiure is 
given. In view of Oujaca' residlfi {tip.. tU., p. 1I9, note 14) Bctha'i 
view that ^ phyikai intercourae is highly accapt- 

able. 
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jrocJ$at^ LI 9, ] 270 A I). With regard to Crttd 

he remarks; irpi^ ttjw ™v vuvatixiiv, ^^M£ [i^ itoXg^iM- 

^waij Tipit tO^C fippewt^ r.oiviaai; 6|AiXf*v. Aristotle's atti¬ 
tude Icavifcs no doubt. Although in favoiir oi birth-control 
he rejects the eKpedient mentioned. 

Plutarch is not oonoemod with the subject of pedei'asty. 
In XVLLi I he deals with ^>ortE dubs which bring twelve 
year-old boys togotber under the charge of cvSoKtjiioi v^l 
to whom they pay homage. Lycurgns is not mentioned tn 
this connection, In this respect, too, Plutarch dissociates 
the Spartan educational system from the law'-givcr, Xeno¬ 
phon differs In both respects ^ Lycurgus was the (ounder of 
the system of the ipttevxi and. so he says, the system was 
quite irmocerit of seKual implications. (Xeu. Lac. 11, 

3^: "0 AuKcupY^ iwnlst. ^al niler cf fwv tv; 

&fv olov 3it weipiji'eQ ^[i^pTnrnjru 

^CX^'v lintQttX^ewir^L vol uu'mlvu, uai ;<JxX>iiieTTr]v naiSefAV 

TJt&Tj]v tl 34 T^ TTsiSt; <riwp«^oc ^hEyj, 

ato^LoT^v tOvt^ AuksSsEeuvi '7|Trcw epaerii; 

nubSty.uv £ne;;(eafhu ^ ttsoISuv hkE £/3(Xqicit sic 

dypoSEeis 

Xenophon eontinue£ with an allusion to what seems to be 
sanctioned in other states, but in respect of Sparta he stresses 
the harmless nature. His reply coupled with Aristotle's 
evidence and Plutarch's reticence puts Bethe in the wrong, 
but Xenophon's ncmarh about his opponents, ^3 pevrci 
Toni™ iTTiOTicitrSwi Tivtiw oi f^up'OiCu, holds good to the 
present day. The. doubts about Xenophon's words are in nn 
small degree caused by his eKaggeratioci, That in a milttary 
state like Sparta homosexuality should have been unknown 
is highly improbabEe. It is not surprising that this exagger¬ 
ated apology made Xenophon's opponents doubt whether 
the general picture corresponded with reality. I dn not think 
these doubts were justiHed. 

Although no^vadays most historians reject Eethe's proofs 
as inadequate, even the moat recent hterature does uot present 
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» coNmunis ppinio on the subject. This is shofwn by the tw'o 
latest monographs oa Sparta. MiclieU regards pederasty ns 
an almost univijisal proctiee in the ancient woitd and sn^ests 
that Xenaplioo, \^'ho with Plutarch is our Eeadirvf authotily 
on Spartan custojnSj distorted the facts for apologetic purposes. 
Moreover, the subject to Michclt is taboo. 'This aspect of 
Greek morals is an eKtraordinaiy one into whichj far the 
sake of our own equanimity, it is not porofitable to pr^' too 
closely' Miss Chrimes had already tacitly fallowed this 
advice before It was given * To her the subject is also evidently 
taboo. But she sets great store by Xenophon's statement to 
the extent that she finds in his words a leflectiou of condi¬ 
tions prevailing Hsenturies later: a feudal system in which boys 
of the lower classes are educated by young men of noble 
family *. Her words about Xenophon's Greek critics - 'It 
was natural that other Greeks who did not agree with this 
point of view shauli take a cynical view of the Spartan 
practice' - may be applied f o her own theory and its future 
critics. A cynicism of this kind inevitably calls forthgtnerallEr 
ing remarks like those of Bethe, but it is foreign to abjective 
historical research. It reveals however the influence of 
subjective factors in such research. 

With regard to Xenophon, we cannot deny his apologetic 
intentions, but his remarks do present this histcrical fact, 
that Sparta attempted to divert the natural impulBoa of 
young men in the barrack-life to military and sportive soli¬ 
darity, lu this, Sparta in one period succeeded better than in 
others. 

That Plutarch refiaSned from controversy does not imply 
that he was one of the tivec meant by Xenophon, and this 

' Michel, p. E?5- 

Chriince, ffp- fifr*. p. 223 tf. 

* Oa this teuidal cuatcicn occuninfi in Spartn, in tlw time ot th* Roni»n 
empdro Mhssoa rightly mniailcs; "Mliar hndEt lie alch riitlit ued 
scheiot auch tauai dHikhnr’ {O^Kifvfa rt. P- IM*). tf-iDy 

ravlfiw oJ ChriinM' toot in Q.S-h IV, Pl ]92psi’t- Pr iWi 
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foUaws from XVITI^ 9: amongst women, too, there were 
C 3563 of ipurreil an-d I shcnild like- to etnphs^zc the 

following three points. 

]. The remark \s chiracteristjc for a society of men; 
women follow the men's example. Psychological intimacy and 
infatuation with older women by girls are not mentioned but 
undoubtedly these were as old as a youth's admiration for 
a stronger, older friend. 

2. Considering that these opinions art given by men, it 
is not possible that hoinOBCjnianty among women should 
have gone uncondemned. The attitude against women is 
very rigorous and in Hcrundas' time {VI, 24—2&J homo¬ 
sexuality is practised only lei secret. Presumably Plutarch 
would have offered a comment here if something physical 
had been meant. 

3, Plutarch, sharing the opinions of Xenophon and Aristotlej 
sees no reason for interfering in an ethical controversy not 
connected with his subject. 

c. Tki Ephebic Organixation: XVII, 2-t (cf, XVI, 

According to Plutarch a TraiSov^jiiOi, one of the older men, 
is the chief leader in the education of the hoys {XVII, 2), 
although aU Spartans take an active part in this work. [XVI, 9 
and XVII, t}. The boys are grouped according to and 
Oj«i the latter probably being a subdivision of the former 
(XVI, [3) but in the case of boys under twelve only dyiAffi 
arc mentiound (XVI, 7), presumably because the classi¬ 
fication of the very^ young was not on Tnilitary lines, since 
they did not need to be trained in Small groups 

The is under the command of an tfpTjv (or Ip^) 

^ Literature (Vrt aud is given bjr Svreboda In BuboU- 

Swotxxla. Gritctiijfhf p. 696 rf. Swuhod* mEntleuB 

and reviews the older literature. 

'' Cc>ntea Busolt-Sweboda, ei/, 

* One may find ttjWiiJ, tpAV, Flpav i|*ee Macau ad 

Jlrdt. IX, 
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both in the case of the oJder hoys 2) and in that of 

the juniors. On the latter Plutarch remarks {XVI, S); 

3" airois TifffitflftavTD ^ 9(Kim:w Sis^ifcfvrst wai 

£v tioirrtW 

x«i irpQOTWTTOvrt^ ijptpotiv-iQ, xfll wflWy^ovTS^ ixHprifow. 

These qualities are hardly to be expected in youths under 
t^velvCj and imply that the leader does not belong to this 
age-^up t. The second and more important stage starts 
from the age of twelve {XVI, 13-XV1 II)l This is the actual 
"ephebia^ and for the next years the boys arc divided in 
sepaiatc ago-groups. ThU is the meaning of the toUowing 
textj usually but wrongly - as we shall sflC presently* - 
regarded as a gloss on Herodotus IX, 35 

ECpT|V' iMp« Aamltftyovlotc fcv rapwr^ ivututc^ A md; 

KaJotitfit*, Ttfk vjHT^ [Wd^A- 

}ifvos, Ti m^lpTX)> Tt^Tmt<, rij Trefwvn^ Tiftlo, fciTW tuUstpviv. 
"E^peAet Si 4 rMtL; Anii frrwv BcjiiteiMifilHiiv [ii^pi rfx&dt. 

The words do not state the point from which the fitst year 
h to bt comitedr Himoe three possibilities are left: the names 
were given tq male Spartans 
n during the first six years of their life; 
b during the first years of the state education, i.t. accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch after their seventh year; 

c during the years of their acoond training, i.a. accaidin| 
to Plutarch after the twelfth year. 

Excavations in Sparta have brought to light inscriptions 
mentioning these names or varJations of them. They all date 
from the Roman empire and appear on little metaJ sticks 

' Moreover I btlievc that nap-Ur?*™ tXVT, Si means; They 
{th* SpartajM) set alaaj/iidt thccn'' or 'in company with them (sc. 
leaders of th* boyfl of 7-12 yaars). In XVfl, 2 wc find npo-ferrnm; 
in this caw the cW ^ thoseo from among the srcmp 

■Senp. 2e0ff. . ,, , 

* This text is found in the Ail^nc'Hp«J4rw>. pubLirh™ m 
Btein in his edition of Horodotvs (H, p. «5}. Hif nnfsestion that 
the text oam» from AiMtophaues ci ByiantLvrt and *o dates Irom 
the IIlHl or Ilnd century B.C. scecis pLairslblc. 
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whith wdre tie priees in the boys' musital and athletic 
contests. As intsnts in amis obviously could not take part in 
these Competitions '■ tnosE moderri seboiara have rejected the 
hypotheticaL case under a. They choose and assume that the 
■■Ephebia’ foliowcd after the sLk year-^oups menticned. 

In one of the most convincing paragraphs of her book 
At\ciettt Sparta Miss Chdities has preferred the bypothesis 
under c * On the ground that the words aumma' 

liae the preceding stafement. Her argument convinced Wood¬ 
ward who himself had made the principal contribution for the 
cujrtinwflfs *. Neitbcr of them, however, refers to a 1^41 

publication which in ntjy view selves the problem definitely 
along the lines recommended by Mias Chrimes. It dEaJs with 
a variation of the So-called |doss Oil Herodotus as preserved 
in the oldest Strabo manuscript 

raxp^ AaH£SuL[iovloLC fi piiUuv Elp^jv ^oictfdaE. 

^ trr' pertiaps 

it!?') Stow tff' jAijpl ™ piv fwtWT^ 

SieuTi^H^ rrpoxiopAl^jicvo^, rpkip' pucd^Aiicvo^, 

S' irpoirarc, T4^ iralici ^ 

' Tilt Aintti njitien ot LiddeLL and. ScoEE (Stuart Jouas and ittfiKen- 
Bie) anfortei nately *ii]t chooses the toJutign uncLer a, although Nils¬ 
son's objectioiis rsisod in I312 and repeated by Swoboda in 192^ 
ranclEr it irqj^iouLhle, Moat Bolmlaca alnicD liavt adopEad Eha Bolutbon 
vndcr i, u.f. Woodward ibut see note 3 below), Eovrjuict, £.s dialfcn 
lncmitn. p. lOSft., 117, Jeanmalro, CoKrainCottrAia, pp, 499-S12. 

* Op. tfit, p. 0fr-95. 

’ Woodward chow the solution under fr, in Dawidos, Tht 
of Aritmis Orlhia, Suppl. Pup. no. 5 of the Journal of Hellenic studies, 
Loodon, ]?29, p. 205-11043: cf. LUde;c 410-4 L 9. In hts peneEratinf 
irvdcw of CJirLmej' wrli: he Appears to have been ConvLDted 

by hex (Histoiia, I. 4. 19M, published da 1902. p. 017-613). 

* 'A gloaa eu Htrodatus'' (but see p. 200. ff,), a le;doegrapbJ^^al 
uoti On the words on -fft in the oldesrt TnauMciipt (Fatif, Siblio- 
tti^iio nationaU:, from the Xth century, the note being cf a later 
date. XIVeEl or XVtli century) of '^tru.bo's Geograpliy. The note 
wua published by Dihar, A newxffwrtfl of rtf Sparion Ephelfi^, AJF. 
LXIIj 1941, pp. 499 tS. Cl. p. 291. uobe 1 balow. 
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Here the tex.t could not be Lnteitp^ted in amy athcr way 
than Miss Chiinies proposed for the passaE? the 

indicates that the ephebia is bein^ dig^ 
cussed. The words jKnXetTm 54 KT)^. then enumerate the classes 
cl the ephebia. Greek idJocn permits an iaterpretatioa of the 
passage from the Ai^u; which agrees \vitti that in the Strabo 
manuscript. But the oppHjsEtc is not the case. Therefore it is 
not^ in my opiniion, permissible to say that no importance 
need be attached to I'ordre do particulcs ausd banales que 

^_Ei' 5. On what grtsunds do Marrou and othersrnaintain 

the old intfirpretation which I beheve to have become un¬ 
tenable after the puhlication of the Straho gloss ? 

MarroUj Bilhieiinfir and Nilsson * unanimcmsfy regard it 
as impossible that boys of 16,17 and 18 years should have 
been called pottCfipaw? (derived from irpAnat^ or 

natlc. Marrou in this connection refers to the childish names 
given in the present-day scout movement to boys of the age 
between 7 and 12. This paiaJJcl does not hold. Tf wc want 
a modem parallel for the Spartan military Agoge and ita 
rigorous physical training wc should rather look to customs 
still present in the university life in some countries. The first- 
year student has a hard time of it before he is admitted to 
his 'fraternity' ajid during the freshman period is called not 
a 'very little boy' but a 'foetus'. The senior student who 
assists' him, semetimes rather rougly, as a mentor is called 
bis 'dad' and he hirnself is addressed by 'dad' as bis ^soti'. 
Even in after years the senior student proudly relates the 


* Marrou. Lh d'igt <tr fa REA. XLVIII, 

L9^^^ p. parhic. 224. BendtH Harruu. MUswsn. apnif^e 

sfiffia. II, p- lDfi7 and BLUheinier, aiassa Sparlati tiS^icaSitn. 
TAPA, LXXVIll, m7, p. 99-ll4infiintaln the view tUt fagUaic 
rte. abo ffloant the boya in tha iiiat peri.jd ol tlw stat* edutption 
tfrcini7to |3 year). Michatl in Spartu, p. ]?&. -with some liesitetititi 

lakes DilLrr^ aide, . 

* Marrou, ati-. p- 225, Nitsson. op- eU., p- lOSB. Billtieuiwr, 

op, fiJ., p. IQIl 
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exploits of his '^aoci^ although the latter by now may himself 
have young students for "sons'. 

I do not daim conclusive force for this parallel, but it 
certainly is more to the point than that of the modem scout 
movernent. Jufit lilte the Spartan the student 3 ^ 

SOCiatious are anything but lenient Tlae. freshman is put 
through a stage in which the hardships call for a real Spartan 
attitude and till hts acceptajige info the student society he is 
of no emportanoe; the nickname "foetus" should make him 
realize this. Fofisibly the Spartan names wiere also part of the 
"ragging' process, 

The origin of the use of irate fo*" ^ year-gTOiip of the ephehra 
may be explained in the above ijumner, The name also 
occurs in the Athenian ephebia. The Athenian inscriptions 
speak of the young men of eighteen to twenty inclusive as 
itaTjci; irptirJj<, Seairripfic, TpIriK The literary 

soLUces show that the words and md&cc gradually 

came to be used as synonyms without any difference *, but 
it would not be correct to use the later meaning of nKiit as an 
argument for the opinion that i?zic is the normal word indi- 

■ The fact b cftcu overlDokcd that in piiDuttve socletica the sc- 
called 'Alteraklauos'' has a relig'ioiil meaning and ocUy cbg4e with a 
clu^dat bu» wilt nt a compwnson of thf anhaic Gri>ch com- 
Tunnlty with that oC primitive tribes. Van dcr L«uw rightly says; 
'Dsa PrJaup der lOifferciiiJerv eg let ctie Zugeh^riglijedt zu einer 
bestiDimten LebeTwjihiHc, dcn Kindcrtij dcn jungen Leuten, den 
Alten. Die Alteisklassc hat elne eigene Ulehtii'keit. die sich mit 
andsm Michten nicht verlrhgi. und nur Differenzlsrung drf-rijft ,,, r 
Auch heutc hat die Gruppcnordnuisg raucs Baucmdorfis .... 
eiiMjn religiOsen Anitrieh' ( 0 ^. cit. p. 2^.3-2^^]. It is this very re¬ 
ligious bsckgrLiijnd that c]!iables us to understand the troubJe and 
paJa wiltiagly puLd eu a price for admission into the next class. 

' ChTimes. <tp, cff.. p. An exeBlIent: laidcographkat study al the 
WHJcd ieiL: Is givao. liy Oepke, r.v. tiaT^ in KitteI-Fried rich, Theii. 
WSrtawbucH zvm A^cucb Tffia.-m*nfr Bd. V, Lief. I (k 1^52. p. 636 If. 

* This is shown by Plutarch's and pa.-Plutafeh'a work. In Lyt. 
XVIII, 2 the victims of Lhe rite at Orthia's gdtw: are called 
but in /erf. Lfic, JS39C ««E5e<; (sec further Chritnes, op. etf.. p. 93, 
note Z}, 
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eating youths of Ifi. We siiDuld assumE sji Evolutiem in which 
tht derisive meaning of the word, originating in the phiasc- 
ology d 1 the AgOge in Sparta and elscwherej wag, replaced by 
the common parlance wliich made it equivalent with 
This e\'olution did not escape the Spartan paidanami. 
They invented other and related words which preserved the 
derisive sense of the older names. The Spartan inscriptions 
from the imperial period use the expressions npatTcroaEiraBs 
and iTp^ifutau;. The suffixes «Tpo~ and npatti-are generally 
interpreted as second and first' and the names themselvK 
are aaid to connote 'a boy in his first (second) year of 
boyhood' This makes itptwni^TMtiu; and i£TiwTrii[iira« 
synonymous with and jMde. For this change in the 

designation no explanation is given. I venture to suggest that 
these compounds of which elsewhere * is found with 

tbe meaning of 'a child in every respect', were used in the 
imperial period, when old costoms were restored, to replace 
the obsolete words wxte and 

Mairou's snggestion that by nfMCJOTwyTOn^ and iTpmwpiTKtii 
are meant; twelve and thirteen-year old youths is not con¬ 
vincing. In the first place, he drops the name jnsts for one 
class, which conflicts with the gloss- Secondly, his aigumeiit 
that a 7 rp 4 - 7 nH 4 cannot be galled t. il is ingenious hut of 
little value because, if our conjecture is right, the change of 
names is that from into {this in view of the 

1 The etymolosy ibowa that oiiginally the Ti^rd undoubtedly 
nteant ’amaJ] childrcTi'. 'Jlart (rifftlr ™fni aat Vasta ?af5(, van 
Vp^ pau. pj: feeing. wsQij, vgL pauper, paitcuy psrvus, paulus. 
pucT, piMoi, pLsiJIuSv puetlaj': Oepite, iiiWJit, V. fK637, 

* A different flXpLMiatign SUggHted by KretMLnwr (Clpttn, III, 

p. 269 H.} ia (hit ±epo- is eonnseted wilt {AtpAc; ripe}, cf. 

NLWi, Kilo. XII, 19]^. p- 309, f- ieUOa, H. 329, note 6J- 

With this explaaatijon ns with the CTirnent <pui. — oertps* Uw 
npew-niinnuK i* TOUngce Ihan the 4TfHiirtt[iiMH- 

* Woodward, ia Tfut S^ucittsry ^}f ^rlsMU Onkia. p.£ 20 - 

‘ In Boeijtia and Chalcia. Qi, Mariw, arf. at., P- 234. who di?- 
ousaea the retevaut literature. 
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apparent ijselcssncSS oi thft word mxriS which no longer had the 
exclusive connotation of 'a small child'). 

The questionji however, is whether the equation of npotc&Hftji- 
ncii^ and with and 13 actually correct, 

In that case we should ExpMt TrpoTcpo’ instead of np®™- as 
a prefix If the identification l>e re veiled by making (tTpEwidp- 
jPKi^ a synon 5 'm of Tipiwiw; [cf. second lieutenant) and 7ip«T&7idi^- 
iwt; of icaT^, then the prefil! npi^Tt.- can be explained. The 
'first' of the two kinds of itipitcii8&; is not only the elder of 
the two {in which case here too np^mpo-shanld have been used, 
and my suggestion would have eocoiLtitcred the same ob¬ 
jections as tiie current identification), but also the first in 
rank. So the prefix wpavd" does not inditite a sequence but 
rank. This conjecture finds a support in the fact that the 
cfptvai; from their twentieth birthday on were tailed T:p(in«i;pat 
{or perhaps we should read xpcrreipsvscJ; 'iren&chtef' *. 

The gloss ooiubLned with the epigiaphic data provides the 
foUowiof list: 

14th year 

ISth year uptmoijiii^dincv^ 

16th year tioti^fipevcK; {and its variants in the instriptions) 

]7fh year irpiiiwic “ ftTpATrapiTTiii 

ISth year = npavcmd^Titd^ 

19th year [leJiABipT^w 20th year tipiyx 

The derivation of is uncertain For 

' P>fi Mairpu, 9 p- at., p. 227, note 1. rightly rtmaTb;. According 
to the gloss in the jige cIhskk a [lLiE.Liic1.ion is made between first 
and second year pupils of the Banic nanic by the c(f Tip<i. Hence 
npjnuc and luTf (and aoceidlng the ourrent conjeoturo, see Z55, 
n^)aMiCiyr»( and pivt^^pcvo^r 

* PhotlUB, a.ii. )uit 4 Jiytawipm. Hpiiwlpfll ol Wpl rIi««FL trr) luipi 
AibccMn. 

^ Chrimcf, op, ot, p, 93; nfifte [; Cf. also Lat. 

seems fantastic. Baunack'a interpietation (PhiEcL, f.TtX, iVkl, 
p. 367] ivlitch is someliinoa adnpLed (^oidUlu; ™ ^u^lfioc, a p^lrp. 
nymic froin Cflvs, "a p(rl(ft^gl4 of t]»e bull^god.') aeeins highly uriccrtain, 
althaugh it has tbo support of Boarguetj op. tU.. p. L[Xh-Ld4. 
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i;4[WvOi; os-uaJly, on tb* analog O^f Kpinai', npottOwC^jH-wi; 
is read. This gtrieruJly accfiptcd aTncndm^nt is doubtful, 
to s&y tbo least of iiE„ and I bpJieve St to bt responsible for a 
detail of the Spartan hiving been overlooked. In tbt 

second stage of the state education a distinction is made 
between the first two yeat-clasaes and the older pupils. Not 
till their second year arc the former presented (npojtuiiii^v) 
to the older Spartans. After that they arc rc^rded as 'viery 
httle boya'j and the first stejj his bflen taken on the road to 
adolescence. Only now they may appear in public and take 
part in the contests organized for the senior classes. This 
also explains the problem why the cojnmcmorative inscriptions 
mention (and variations of this word) and nothing 

junior to that grade. The Hth and L&th year arc devoted 
to preparatory work. Only at the age of 15 (i.^, after bis 15th 
birthday) the young Spartan [5 admitted to the competitions. 

My recofistructioA differs in some of the details from that 
of Miss Chrimes] but this does not alter the essential point 
in her interpretation of the gloss in the Strabo manuscript 
or Uiller's suggestions in that re-spect. The point is that the 
names etc. refer to the ephebic fiaining and not to 

the years of the smalt hoy's educatiun from his seventh to bis 
twelfth year Two important arguments derived from the 
epigraphic material support this interpretation, summarised 
by Woodward aS follows: 'a boy-victOT who describes himself 
as mjvfipTiPm; to another boy .,.. is seen to be using the term 
in the literal Sense of the word whereas it was not 

easy to explain how a pL^^Lu]^£|iievc^. if ten years old, could 
claim such a title; and further, the oUl view that the bo^-s' 
con tests were limited to boys of 3 tO' 13 left us with practically 
no records of the Epheboi taking part - as they must have 
done - in similar activities as part of their training" *. 

We have interpreted the gloss to the effect tliat the young 

1 JrOr the I3tli ysar bcc my ^uggartiem on p. 2Sfl f. 

* Woodwj-cdj in Hlatoria, 1. 1950, p. frl7"6lS. 



Spartan fTom his 39 th birthday takes the name of EtjHjw, 
Uut not every tKpijv becomes a chief. This may be seen also 
in Xenophon {Lac. Resp. 2 , 13 ): (ac. Lyeuiigiifi) 

t^YJS fclMKrnji riw TDp{i!rT«T*'w lEpfivtiy 

In other words, a selection is made from the <fpew<; The same 
thing is found in Plutarch (XVII^S); TTpoCeravro ™v Jiyojiiwiy 

clp^ 4 »M a(ii> 9 pDv^^aTiQV ^^EpiuTnTOVr 

But in PJutaich'a succeeding words we arc faced with a pmo 
blem [XVI 1 ^ 3 ): tlpewt^ 54 Ka>*i>ai ™ii; free Buirypov t>i tmIScsv 

•^trfwtms;, EKW*tpri*C 8t rii™ tO^ ^ptajJu^TCHii;, o&rt; 

o 5 v 6 slpT]y Ktkj y£yow»(j ■« tuv ilTtorsTWYt'd^^'' 

TWi pjiX^LC, ^Xkov ]fpi]T!w Ttpii t 4 Sciiwov. 

The part of this gtatement that the iff^-agc follows two years 
after the italg-agc agrees with the glofis. But the statement that 
the pEWiijiTiv is the oldest of the tiwiSh docs not so agree, 
unless with Busolt^Swoboda ^ we take the word nwte 
in mtlBciv to^ T^pEo^vTitTO'J^ in a general sense [= 
and in ttt twSuv in the technical sense of beys in their leth 
year. Quite possibly fo? JwiBtiw had the same technical 
meaning as "post-gTadiaatc'' * Miss Chiimes has pnasented 
a different solution She rightly points out that troc Bgi^npov 
ix "oould equally well mean, accoipdtng to the normal 

Greek usage, the inxl year after boyhood'. This mterpretatian 
seems the most acceptable, because it gives the word tmiIs in 
XVII, 2--3 the same general meaning (=■ pn each 

occasion and agTtses with Plutarch's vocabulary. But both 
interpretations are satisfactory, and they conclusively dispose 
of the view that the glofis is at variance with Plutarch's words. 

> Bcadt-SwabodB. ifp. til., p. 696, ncce 2. 

■ S« p. 352, nnti Ditler b tbcrcforc wrong wben he tiya; 'Plu- 
tsFcb'^remark ahoipt meac be Lnaccbraticaince theywculd 

already b* tt iraltiV {p. EPl). True, tlie tn^ixlpcjcc aro fat raESaty 
'a it mlc iB taken as a tAcbckal name for one yenr cLau:]i, Imt 
they aie slac 'riiv mitSuM (<- yprapufuirtuc aceonjinj to 

the glaas in the Ai^ic. 

’ Cheim^, i?p- He, p. £9. C(. Herod. I. 3,2: ScvrtpD 
tlvo nurj day. 
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The word ctpYiv in the g[oss is linked with A certain age- 
group, but Piutaioh^a words suggest that the nanifl was cuut 
restricted to young men in their twentieth year When Plu¬ 
tarch says: "This ttpnqw when he r«ich« the age of twenty is 
made a leader'. It does not mean that aii should becomE 
leaders h Within the ephebia the last years e^.-idciitly show 
the following development. After the eighteenth birthday the 
Spartans are subjected to a fresh training lasting, for most 
of them, three years. Tn the first year they arc cahed 
while pupils of the second and thind year are called etpaw;;. 
The third jiear pupils are no longer ephebes * tut have reached 
adult age {vida the Strato floss). Nevertheless they should 
not put an aire; fur one year they retain the name given 
them in the last stagfi of adalcsccnoc, and even, the best 
amonfst them who become tEsdera of tTie ephebes still go 
by this name.. This eKplains why Etfave*; connotes both an 
ago-group “ i.e. those of 15 and 30 years, the latter of whom 
possibly are called cvk - and the chiefs of the younger 

age-groups {perhaps those only were called ^"he 

nameTptripcvtic found in tradition {IG, V, L, 1336, from Thuria) 
was perhaps the name for thK£c youth-lEaders in some legionSr 
Evidently in Thuria the numerical method was followed, 
whereas Sparta, as is shown by ui^a-, preferred a Lgualifyiiig 
system on the analogy of irpgtTUJTHtMWd^, 

This gives the following table ^: 

^ So already Nilsson, Klio, 3CH, 1913^ p. 31P and Miutcju, up. iii.. 
p. 1 l 9. ThLs docfl net Luaply that we should accept Itnrmu 'a cancliiiiDii 
thiit is the ra.nu; for tliO of all ycai-clEWieS. 

> Tlw name tte(ftpn0(n <10, Xll, 3 , 339. 340 from Ther^^) miplit 
Id. SDine parts tave been the lucne D6r yauitg moo ol lliia year class: 
■cMpheW.Cf. Fofbta, nAPBCHBOE. CP.XXXVIIl, ]943,p.4if. 

* MrchftI], flp, eif., P-171. ao« * 0 * far when , 5 ™ ihe exaitiplt! of 
BeLocli {BtjrOlktrttng, p, ]4S] he »lli tho various cUmci Train 19 
to 24 etpiiv, TpiTrdpTu, and 

In the first, plain thiM naiues with Ou: CjotCpLiMl ol the first Iwo 
and the fourth are cortjsctTirel. Bcconslly, the sutliK irpura- in 
npuiwtp^ li not satisfRctoriJy ejtpLalncd if, ^ □bviaiLsIy IB the 
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SpartA Tliuria. 

licUc[p)v P 

tXpTft tTpiiv 

i?pti««Ipi(77 ipiTtlpi^iv {tpitteVmJ 

In view of the great continuity in the traijiing, resulting 
from tht men’s active interest and the supervision by the 
thiiB!>v6ijwc, there is no objectiDn to the ttpvyv, appointed as 
youth-leadeTf remaining in oilice for only one year. This 
ensures a g^tem o£ rotation with the result that in each 
year-class would be found young citizens who had officiated 
as ymith'leaders. 

This explanation purposely disregards two passages which 
arc often connected with the problem of the Eircnia^ uis. 
Plut. Lyc. XXV, 1 and Herod. IX, &S. The former, excluding 
men under thirty from the iyopsl, doss not deal with civil 
rights but with coonomic duties; (iyopci her* means the market, 
not the assembly; ot y* ^i^iTcpoi Tptixavr' i™* vi r^ttpwrtwv 
ofi xj9CTi;p*ivoTJ ct< itY&piM, ^ tww (fiJYyeviiM Md Ttiv ipMTtiM 

triotouno oExonrapio^- Youth should be kept well 

away from the evil influEnte attending, in Spartan opinion, 
infflxioT commcroc. In Herodotus. IX, 63 tpivat^ {-»;) 13 inserted 
in the text per csmeciuram- 1 believe it demonstrable that the 
text of the manuscript Ip^c [■«) 'C3''' be retained Qrtd linked 
with another passage from the Life of Lycurgus^. 

If at the close of the ephehia we find the who in the 
first year of manhood, bis twenty-first year ^ retains the 
name EtpYjv, it may be assumed that the beys in the first year 
of adolescence, their fourteenth j'ear, go by the name which 
tltcy had borne in their thirteenth, year. Here, too, the retention 
cttie, it tuia a numcrital meaaipg, io apite of iho fact that one y=ar 
jia tlfyy/ to3 p9Ba«l alnady. 

^ cf. p. a? If. 

* Alia ClkfLcaes is undoubtedly right ia assiTtlng that 
(t !0 (inarfc the pcTlect participle:) tan have no ottuir meaning 

but 'in his tvivuty-Iirat ytelr^ So also Marrou, art, cif.. f- 
'«]uL 4 )u.L ^taiC ig£ de vi[i,gt ac»', Afichcll, eif.. p. I?], note t,, 
dilferj jCtr p. 257, ooio3). 
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of the old name during the nsw phast pf life might be seen 
as dll attempt to mdhe the boys realize that they are one 
with the juniors and should not show pride in having reached 
a new age-ffoap. The «iuality in names for boys of 12 and 
of possihiy was connected with their physical growth 
(which obviously does not apply to the efpew^}. The Spartan 
system perhaps toot into account diifcrences in physicaJ 
development amongst the junmrs and so provided for a 
gradual transition from the one Stage to the nestj althoLi|h 
neither the gloss nor PlutainJi have retained any traces of 
this. If boys after their twelfth birthday were already called 
it must have caused coufusionj giving rise to the 
opinion that the second phase^ that oi the epktbis, started 
from the twelfth instead of the thirteerith year. This might 
explain Plutarch in Lye. XVl, 7 and 12 speaking of 
ycvopivoui; and ycvi'juMoi Su^e3i^e:ti2 ;, thereby giving to un¬ 
derstand that the second phase begins at tlie age of 12 or in 
the 13th year of life- But the question is whether in this way 
we do not road too much into Piutarth's words. The increased 
frugality referred to in XVIj [2 need not paint to a new phase 
beginning at the agc of twelvCf hut may be regaicded equally 
well as a preparation for the more rigorous system that was 
to follow the year after. 

Moreover, confusion might have been intensified by the 
ancient usags which attaches to inrHcnu; 

YEvfipevoi the meaning both of 7 (12) years of age' [in the &th 
or 13th year) and of 'in the ?th {or ]2tli) year of tife“. The 
first meaning was chosen above on the strength of the fact 
[which, howeveFj is not ccmclusive) that *fRfr(rw frif ytymi; 
- which permits of no Other inferpretation - provides a definite 
point in the chronology of the Spartan agoge. If then vre count 
hack from the 21 st year according to the interpretations given, 
to the ancient sotmeesj we arrive at the &th nnd the ! 3th year 
of life. All the samCj we do well to rtmernber Marrou's ad¬ 
monition; 'la chtonologie dc I'AducatSon spartiatc ne peut 
5 tre Stabile qu'avEc unc aun^ d'approsiination^ 

^ Sea Marrou, Joe. eH- 
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Xenoph&n, who refers to the A^ge in his Locedaimoniitrum 
Res^pubUca, gives only vmgne pfartLciiJars aTi<t his terrninodogy 
does not help tis to understand the classes of the cphchic 
organisation. He calls the youngest of the boys, ni'jr. those 
of 7 years and upwards, TsaUSe^ (LL). It may be thought that 
he would call the ephebes tiiipiivH*, benause he spealcs next 
of the stage 3txv tv: ttacfStiv *L; ri |«ip30(wy<T&<w 
{III}, hut subsequently he joina both groups under the name 
of THiiSimoi Plutar^ also aays of the boys that after 

their twelfth year they were allowed to wear only one garment 
(XVI^ 12). Xenophon says the same about the small boys 
[that is if his names hare any technical value, which eeems very 
donhtful). Finafiy, in LV, Xenophon mentions means of 
encouraging competition, amongst the young merij whom 
he rail* The meagre result is that he neitber con¬ 

firms nor oontiadicts the data of the gloss or of Plutarch 

Plutarch, we may coircludo, was not concerned with details^ 
but he gave an excellent exposition of the ■main items. We 
understand why of the progressive steps of the epbebia he 
only deals with the stage ol the youth leaders. The system 
culminates, so to speab, in the Eirffnro. 

Kessler in his study of the sources made a distinction at 
the beginning of XVIII. Because XVI, 8, where Sphaenis of 
Olbia was probably the acnircfi, rrtentions already the super¬ 
vision of youths, XVn sq. is said to present a doublet from 
another SOuTCC. He also thinks it strange that the principal 
man in charge, the muSovfitKn, is not mentioned till XVII, 2. 
Even if repetition exists, the question is whether this repetition 

^ For vre ntiy reffet Eo HippMratBs' definitron ia 

Hfldomad. S, (Llttrfi, VIII, p. 63i) to which the period 

Imm L4 to 2L tx calEed rhat ol tho attempted 

to wmt a tfechnJoiil mcuiinif tri>m the word nad uri^u-cd 

that a you Lb became a with his twootietti yflajf. For Xfinophon 
this technical disttnction uiuat be rejected in both caM*- With regard 
to BilLheltner, MichcU, apart ftom the application of tltese special 
meaning, rightly lomarkE: "It »eins almost impoaalblc to conio to 
a conc-luBsca gn tie point' (ij^. eii,. pi, 170, note 4}. 
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jiastifies sucli far-rtAthing conclusions. An author should be 
given free scope in his composition, Phitaich would have 
been B. duller indued not to uolice that when starting on his 
so-called second source, he was only ^oing to tell what he 
had just copied from a preceding souice. We should ainays 
start with the assumption that we ate dealing with a reasnci- 
ably sensibk man, and Plutarch's work amply testifies that 
he was no duffer. 

MoreovcTj there is no question, of a needless repetition. 
Chapter XVr, 6 deals with the education of sMiaif boys aud 
XVII, I with that of the older pupils. The second passage 
starts in XVI, 12; Si Sa>Ssi4flM™eci; itrJi., and the 

treatment of these older boys is onc)?: more expressly indicated 
by '^5X^X4vtot^ and wd iJinJ^Xsw {XVII, \), The then deals 
with two methods of training. 

If, following the example of Busolt-Swobcda, wc treat 
together the training of smaller and that of older boys a 
double mistake Is made. Flufarch is not read accurately and 
a judgment is passed on 'youth movements', resembling that 
of a blind man on colours. Whatever our opinion of the Spartan 
system, there is no denying its sound construction. And 
assuming that mankind, particularly youth, has changed 
little in essentials through the ages, we may conclude with 
certainty that to put together hoys of 7 to 12 aud of LiJ to 1S 
would be a system doomed to faitare; Only by providing 
suitable stages may cducatois hope to attain their goal. So 
it was in Sparta, and so Plutarch describes it for us. 

d. 'Tkcfi'^ of ChetstSy 

A Sparian Rite and iis Mythitd Background: 

XVII, 5-xvin, 2 

As wo have seen, Plutarch in the Life of Lycurgus has 
handed down various details of the Spartan educatiuna-l 
system, which art &f considerable antiquity. The aim of these 



ancient customs is not only the promotion oK military fitness 
but also the cuHivation of mutual friendship and solidarity. 
The unifying force in the background is, in Sparta and 
elsewhere, essentially religious, as is dearly shown in some 
of the details offered by Plutarch, A curious example is the 
"theft' which Sparta,!! hoys had to commit, 

T shall not dwell on Plutarch's explanation of the boys" 
strange behaviour nor on his philasopbical oominents, which 
show little understanding of this custom, but shah confine 
myself to his factual information. This may be summed up in 
these three points: 

1. the theft is ccraniitted at the expanse not of strangers 
but of older members of the community: 

2. he who commits the theft without proper pcecautEon 
against detection is punished by flogging and starving: 

3. the theft relates only to food and the requirefnents for 
preparing it, f.g, kindlings (XVII, 4 ff). 

The resolts of the recent rdigioufirhistortcaJ investigatUjns 
have made It clear that 'theft', as a ritual act of primitive 
religious consciousness and unhampEitd by moral blame, 
means L to steal litality, to appropriate other people's physieaJ 
strength 

When the factual data from Plutarch are viewed against 
the background of the religious meaning of the theft, then the 
object of the aet of the Spartan boya - if is only the boys who 
steal, never adults - is: the appropriation of the vitality of 
the strong. The men's food, oonsumed at their public repasts, 
and the fruits of their own fields, have the owner's vital power 
in them. Stealing them is therefore a serious task and failure 
entails punishment. 

The life of the community had to be preserved. How should 
one go about it? Spartan sociely, hke many other primitive 

That the isttaUng ot tJjftasa from thm altar of tha guddcaa OrtEvia. 
luiudsd down by Xenophon, hud a reli^loLis miiaQing ha? 'beco claarLy 
cspUiinBd by RciBa, Gttth RiUt of Harv. Thcol. H*v., 

XXXIV, mi, p, i-s>. 
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communities, formulated this rnomentoya question as follows: 
How can the men's vitality ncrasln the possession of the mm- 
muTiity? Various answers were given, one beifl|, as we have 
seen (p. 2l7)j to compel the men to utilize their procreative 
power their ftirniiaf to the best advantage. 

Another might hive been: make the growing male members 
of the community try to appropriate the men''a physical 
strength by stealing the source of this strength, the food. 
In 1 modeni way of apeating we should say: let the boys 
partalcc of the men's repast. But this would not meet the 
requirements. The boy hid to "steal' a particular iinin''s 
portio'n go that the strength of this very man mi^t be trans- 
ferred to him. The wirrior could no more transfer, of his 
own free vdll, his strength to a younger man than an oUer 
min at his deith could transfer his strength by making a 
gift of it to somebody else. In this manner the problem of the 
continuity of the community was faced and the theft was 
considered to be its rltuil solution. 

One of the best known and also of the most notorious 
passages [lealing with the stealing by the Spartan boys has 
been handed down by Xenophon \ Lat. Sisp. 11, 9, With 
regard to Lycurgus it says: 

xal ifwiiKr rupoi; TMp’ OpSiflts Xviiv 4f£', 

(AoKnrlYOUv Tofrrou^ fiiAoic tvCto Sif StjXwowi xvi tv 

Tflfi™ pfluXfifWvoSj Sti Icmv HHfm AXyiicMcvwt ti6}1n 

■^ivov KuSOKtpOUVTU EfifpKtysu'Owt. 

‘And while he ruled that it should be accounted honorable 
to snatch as many cheeses as possible from Orthia, he ordered 

J It ji uuneceaiary for nw to prove that tlwre in i*a renaon whj^ U»ii 
passa^ should be deemed to be tfnirioua or an interpolatioD and 
therelore to be bmctrteil aa « done in the Ojdord edition ol MarehanC. 
tor Roflo £860 pravioas no-teji rightly pointed out thafthe Greet ia 
simple, atraiphtfdtfward and ,, - - fully Xsoopboadc ia style aud 
cooteaf and that a paralLct of this ritual theft is demibod by Hem- 
dotiu £III, 4i. 2£l.}. 
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other? to gmurft the thievEs, meamng to sbO'W thereby that 
it ia possible, at the cost ol brief pain, to tojoy good repute, 
for 1 lorjg time'. 

I believe that itill other Authors provide us with data which 
afford a better understanding of this ritual and even make 
it possible to discern the myth connected with it. In Alcjoan 
reference is made to a curious way of making cheese (Fragm. 
37 D): 

noWtWiL B' iv KfflpuqJaHj' &Mt 

&«>Lei fASr, iwXwpavo' iopro, 

pir*'' aiti^Qv, 

ehi T* netfutvKC (/ouotw, 

jteptrl Xt^rvttov iy S'cicW 

Tupiii frnSpTf,{™^ iTpuqWiV ^pyi^vroy 

[msg. ifyei^vrai) 

'Oft'times on the peaks of the meuntainsj whensoe'er the 
festival with many torches delights the gods, in thy hands 
thou cajTtest a golden viesseb a mighty cup like those that 
shepherds have, and pouring into it the mtlk of a lioness, 
thou didst mould a large chticsej glistening white" 

Two questions at onoe force thcmscivies OH us: Who rnakes 
cheese and for whom is it meant ? There is much in favour 
of the cuiienf cpiniDn that the cheese-maker is the goddess 
Artemis. Who else, in this undoubtedly refrgious hymn, could 
be extolled but this Mistress of the Animals, the mighty 
huntress, seeing that she alone is able to tame the lioness 
and make her give up her mUk ? * Less acceptable is the equally 
general opinion that the recipient of the cheese is the god 

Tilt tranaLation is t h-. (Julitk'a ia Ills sditiDn ot A-tlitJiaeiM in 
ths Loeb Serlts cm alteratwjn {I take ^tpal with aud 

not with hftrtwfh in Support cJ which I may ttfer to the aigTiiMnts 
of A. Garsys. orf jtrpipiiina, Annali deUs FScolti di Lattore e 
Piloaofia dcH'UoJveraita di Nspoli II, L9&3, L f. 

* Nifeacii i? caviifitis file, d.h. die GOttin, woHl ArtcoiiB'.CGH. I, 
p. In auy ease it i>< highly improbahie that the poet lOAant a 
bumBui beJn^, 'una Baccautc', 4is CartyB ^iiggeata. 



Dionysus. It is bJLSid on a passage the rhetor Aristidos 
^(Jr. 4lj7 = JTj 33 J K)' Sivair' iw Md 

rrrtpoi^'j o&X ^ojiep xat ^Krnav Y^Eia 

fflOr^ AtottivinA^ 

"Dionysus might also furnish asses with wings, not only 
hordes, just as he i& credited, by a Laeonian poet, with the 
milbitig of lionesses'. Arislidts on the whole is not a reliable 
souice, but in the present case the emr is palpable as the 
subject of the lines quoted is obviously of the female sex. 
There is another reason why Aristides' mmarlcs on the poem 
in question carry Httle weight, wis. the fact that in the last 
line a conjecture by Welcher is feneraUy folio wed which for 
the final word substitutes If fhc 

original text is lestoied the translatian of the last sentence 
would rpn: 

■ 'Thou didst mould a large solid cheese for (hi A-rgu^ktii^' 
instead of 'gfisfaniug loAtd*', So the poem itself states fcjr 
whom the cheese is meant, not for Dionysus, hat for Herroes. 
T believe this leads us to the myth which is at the back of the 
ritual theft of the cheeses from OcthiaL 

Artemis is often identified with Orthia V Both are goddesses 
of fertility, Bor the divine thief, the ithyphallic god of viiility *, 

^ Altlvovgh -the inxcriptioiia which explicitly iidcntiiy Orthia 'xitti 
Artefliia are all produetions of tlw iccoiid laaJi £il th* iliat ocjitury 
A. t>., rruiTiy acbdiiB suggeat on different jrouodi that th* idcntili- 
cation of the two heaaft in tit sixth century B.C. (Se? tage. Altmaa". 
TAe PiirfAatwwjt, p. 72 ff., whp afttr havirg aummed, up tti= nut- 
itandiuj chjLfSfiteriBtlca of Orthia rightly raniBila: 'The cvidtnce 
attribute to her that power over the birth nud urowth of ths huruiij 
animal, and vegetable erpatkm wh?ch Ea amoivE' tit earliest attributes 
of the divi3i* Artamla' fpp. 73-74lh ■"^y cempiue th* Jinpottint 

article of Dniriioo (Meiiuea, 193B. spec. p. 45B1 and tha 

Tjaaful aummarica of modern, vlavrs by Zietian in PAV, SlV. ''Artcnili'' 
and i,v. "Orthia-'j and by Detwhew in RAC, I, 1950. t.v. Arteinit, 
spec. col. 716. 

* The atatement of Nr O. Bf own, Hemet (Ae Thitj \ T>\r Enolutiimif 
a Hryth. p. .54: 'Hcimca wM n*v«r regarded as a flouicc of vcgelabic 
fertility', mtduly aeparatoa the inflirtnce o( tbe god ia the haTium or 
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she prepared a. cHegse; but she did net give it to him. The 
conjectuTB is. net t«> bold that the god HemiEs appropriated 
the cheese, just as. the youths in his service have to appro¬ 
priate the sacred cheeses on Orthia's altar which have been 
prepared by the women and are meant for the yoaing men. 
So year after year as 'thieves' they repeat the act which, 
according to myth, the god oI the thieves once performed 
after Artemis tc"" Orthii) had prepared the cheese from the 
milk of a lioness. 

According to Theocritus (fl, 67—6&) mariy Wild beasts 
were paraded in the noiJiirf) of Artemis, but only onCj a iionesSj 
is. expressly mentioned: 

iJlCToc i;'ApripiBo^, t«i Si) -sfiita 

7:opiicinF>w rtei^i«ctS6(v, iv St 

The question, already put forward by P, Giles in IBS?, 
whether these B^pE* had something to do with rchgious 
observances, or whether the passage only refers to an AIck- 
andrian 1 Cb^L^tii of wild beasts, may now be answered by 
choosing the first alternative as far as the lioness is concerned 

If our eKplanition of the Aleman fragment is correct, the 
god of the thieves is the Master of the Anirnals, the male 
partner of the Mistrcia of the Animals. My conclusion entirely 
agrees with the results of the investigation of Miss Chittenden, 
who holds that the Greek Henues goes back to a Mimoau 
hunting god, the rrirvioc *, Perhaps the myth which is 

aTiicn al sphere Jium tUit La plant litc. Suc3t aa«rtionft make 'an 
ajrbLtiary aud. ua-Crcck diatiiKtipn" (W. K. C. Cuthric, Tiff Grtths 
and iiifiT GvJj, p. 

1 Giles in GR, HI, 100?, 221. Gow. In his new edition ot ThaccritiM, 
does not go Into tbs subject. The cxplanatLou a( L. E. l^wlcr, wbn Hup- 
putea a liijji dance of th* maidens before nmrrLi^c, istiot Batiefactory 
{A Lim TAJPA, LXXVllI. t?47, p, 0&ft). 

* Chittenden. Tht MasU¥ vf Hu jlitiiwak, Haaperis, XV(, 1947, 
pp, 0?-] 14; cad., THaklanu Argfipiumttt, AJA, CH, 1940. pp. 24-33- 
Ct Ehys Cp-rpentcr, A-rgeiphHtlftl A sttggtttion^ AJA, JLIV, I9&0, 
pp. L77h. AndisjeoLogital eviderwe ctmeerning tha SJaster of the 
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aUaded to m the Axeman tra^ent is oi Minuan origin. If so, 
it removes the veil, at Jeast partly, wliidi hides the tektioiiship 
between the Mistress and the Master of the Animals Just 

ID the life of human beings the yoting men are leady for 
marriage after having tomplctcd the rite, so in the life of the 
gods the male partner should be ready fur the Aifrej gawM 
because of this "theft'. It is only by assuming that this idea 
concerniDg the relation between the two gods was a living 
concept among the early Spartans, that we are enabled to 
understand why the people annually acoomplished this rite. 
They repeated in the rite what the two gods had done ac¬ 
cording to the myth. 

Whal is the meanirvg of this myth and of the ritual at 
OrChia's altar? r believe this cjuestion to be Donnected with 
data, from Crete. The statement that Spartan customs and 
laws are derived from Crete occurs frequently in andent 
literature and is confirmed by the study of modem scholsrs. 
Now we find in Athenaeus {d3S D) a curious passage telling 
US about the name given to certain cheeses in connection 
with offerings. He borrows his mfcnwiation from Seleucus of 
Alexandria, tou< Si t£>v jwti Kpi^e^ 

>K{>.nuuLi, A; <py\^ ESJjtiiwOc' at>i iN TKjiv twvfljiuffw. 

'There are also thin broad cheeses which the Cretans call 
females, as Sclcutus tells us, which they offer up at certain 
sacrifices'. Secondly, in Crete Arternis is considefed to be 
particularly the goddess of the fighting men, as is shown by 
a fragment probably from Callimachue {fragm. 766 Tfehter) 
which spealts of her as 'the mighty one of the Cretan archers : 

‘'Af^lAt TTOTVW. TO^epiptJV. 

Furthermore, the so-called Isaluria. inscription from Dretos, 

AnLmniB hM twert collated by J. Charboanwuir ^txgriM\ilti fi'fiufM 
I, 1933, p. 327); F. UcinturgDC, Crite 
ifidaUeiv, p. 26? ff.; Miia Chitteiidra, Hcaperia, ?tvi. !?4?, 
XV-XXI.j H. A. Caiin. Jiuj. Hslv.. VII, LVSO, pp. 195 ft riKdp.ttt 
Ifom Sparta are suirunarlicd by Hiffii CJin-mps. ip. eiir., p. 3Si. 

^ Guthrie, op. eif,, p. 94. 
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though the mterpneta-ti™ of this probably bilingual text 
is far from certain, also mentions a cheese in connection with 
a mother goddess. whOj as the editor of the inscription suggests, 
might be Leto, the mother of Artemis Although none ol 
these data mention the sacrifice of cheeses on the altar of the 
Cretan Artemis^ I believe that without straining tradition 
it may be supposed that to the 'certain sacrifices' Tncntinned 
hy AthcnaoTis belong offerings of chfifise on the altar of 
ArtemiSj the gtjddess. of the young warrfcjTSir Be that as it 
may, Artcmie in Crete is at any rate the goddess of the adult 
■warrior, and cheese as an offering there is called female. 

The ejtplanation of the stealing of the cheeses from Orth-ia 
■snow clear. The Spartan ephebeson the threshold of manhood 
have to be initiated both as warriors and as men. Thismitiatiou 
was performed by the stealing of cheeses which had become 
the goddess' property once they had heeu laid on the altar. 
By sna-tching these cheeses and eating fmm them, the boys 
were ordained warriors. 

There -U mom. The cheese symbolizes the female element, 
indeed through its name it female. By unlawfully appro¬ 
priating this female dement the boys demonstrate their 
puberty. By stealing a cheese the boy assumes the right to 
belong to the men, because he then perfomiis what the god 
Hermes did according to the myth. The cheese belongs to the 
sphere into which the boy had not yet entered. Only by 
force and through nobbe^ may he enter in. 

According to the myth Artemis prepares the chccsc from 
the lioness" milk. Later, in a human way, the women do what 
the goddess did for her male partner. xAccording to one of the 
latest studies on the name of Orthia it means; 'she who causes 
to grow" *. This translation, indeed, Suits her activity 83 it 

^ Ecv. de Plulo], ,XX, 1946, p. 3 31. On the of the hUingual 

chuactef of this Eoacdptloa d. ibid,, XXI, 3947, 132 ff.; 274 ft. 

’ W, VQUfWffj iLp rplaiif fi an patJs andM CmlttOS it 

194fi, p. 37-J0, a. aJrcfldy A. ThonvEen, AfJS, IX, 3906. For a 
difftrent lugg^cstioa wbJoh may ba added to the lltcmture 
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is shown in this ritual. She initiates the ephehe both as a 
man and as a warrior and by this twofold action, secures 
continuity to society. The new levy of the country's defenders 
is ready, and now these youevg men are also able to beget, 
offspring who iit their turn shall Secure the existence of the 
Spartan community. This rite is a religious guarantee. It 
does noi mean that alter thts ritual theft the youttg Spartan 
wilt forthwith marry. On the contrary, Xenophon t^ls ug 
that on the whole Spartans married tate. Plutarch relates 
the same with regard to Spartan women and he adds, as we 
have seen (p. 227], that the young man used tu get himself 
a bride by capture {Lye, XV, 't). The bridegroom steals his 
bride, as symbolically he did before when as a boy he stub 
the cheese, the or the female, at the moment when 

he took his place as an equal (potentially, not actually} 
among the adults. 

In the course of this ritual the boys were beaten. This 
beating is generally looked upon as a fertility rite, which I 
believe it certainly is, The parallel of the Roman Lupetcalia 
is manifest. Here, too, beating was supposed to enhance 
fertility. Yet, in Rome it is mostEy the women who are beaten, 
Greece, too, knew this rite of beating women, s.g. in Alea 
in Arcadia where at the Dionysus festival v/omen were 
flogged hfarxou is too Sure when he perempfurily remarks: 
'Que la flagellation devant Pautel d'Orthia nc aoit pas Ic rite 
primitif SUT lequela-rSvi rimagiciition morbide des soeiologues 
inodemes est un fait aujourd''hui hien fitabli' *. I think that 
abusive language does not solve scientific problems and I 
prefer the company of the 'morbid sociologists', where I 
may meet Usetier * and Fraacr (sec note 1), to the clique 

tnaQtkiimd by VollpVJE, »s P. Hret^ctuHer, Clotl* XX.X., 1943, 
p, 355 i- 

^ Pawt, VI II, 33. 1; further data rriatlug to varioiirs cult* jv Fra- 
aer'i Commentary ad hi. 

i Martou, £fp, fit., p, +37. aoteSE. 

■ Meitigr ffiadiung. AfF, VII. L^, 399 ff. 
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(if yoajigcr too aelf-confidenl historiitTis, I believe, all the 
same, tliat this ritual beatittg boys is more tliati a lerti- 
lity rite. It was shown above tliat the rite at the war-geddesa 
Orthia's altar » aleo a military rite, although we sliould not 
separate the military from the fertility factor. At the end of 
the passage quoted Xenophon says that the law-giver intended 
to make it dear that at the cost of brief pain one may ejijoy 
good repute for a long tirne. This can have no other mcaniE^g 
than that Xenophon considers the ritual as a means to tcadi 
the boys endurance. With Plutarch also the stealing is 
connected with the idea of peactidng endurance lor this ac¬ 
count of the stealing by the Spartan boya finishes with the 
well-known fctory of the boy who had a stolen fox under his 
doak and in order not to give himaeli away suffered the 
animal to bite him to death. He adds that he can vonch for 
this endurance, as be himself has seen mauiy who allowed 
themseivca to be flogged to death at Orthia's altar {Lye. 
XVIII, 2), 

Many modem scholars hold that Plutarch here has some¬ 
thing in view quite different from Xenophon ^ I may start 
with admitting that the story of the boy and the fojt cannot 
be original as, in contrast to the other data, the stolen object 
is not edible nor can it serve for preparing the meal. On the 
other hand, the mscrtion of this passagt and that o^f the 
flogging of the boys in the accoaiit of the stealing is remarkable. 
We cannot hrip feeling that both statements belong to the 
same gniup of data Plutarch is dealing with. In support of 
the view that Plutarch and Xenophon deal with two distinct 
customs at Orthia's attar it is pointed out that an endurance 
test is only tnentionad at a relatively late date [Cic. Tuji. 
11, This, however, is not correct, as Xenophon already 
speaks of enduring pain and thereby acquiring a good repute. 

■ Sg HcMe Sa tha article quoted (not* L cm t*- 2^), claboratiTjg a 
pfcviouE pahjicadgn; Arkntii OrlJtiA^ HcLLcnicSooiety, SiippL. Paper 
No. S. p. -405. His view is flluircij Ijy Nilsson iu GORt I, j3- 45^ and 
,tf]''H{]aK.jWy£dndSftrt p. 504, note 74. 
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Evien Nilsson^ nlthou^h asi^uming two different customs, is 
forced to conclude from Xenophon's passage that there arc 
two partEes in combat with one another; one trying to steal 
the cheeses, the other to protect them ^ When, on the other 
hand, wc proceed from the point taJien above that t]ie ritual 
of the stealing has a twofold moaning, Orthia whom we 
identified with Cretan Artemis being the gioddess both of 
fertility and of war^ it becomes clear why Xcnnphon and 
Plutarch connect the struggle at the altar, which is a trial 
of strength, with the fertility dtc. All that passes at Orthia's 
altar 13 porionned in the interest of the cnntinuovis eKt^tence 
of the community. The strength of the youths who secure 
this continuance is manifested by tlieir power of procreation 
and tlieir military prowess. 

The second clement relating to the contest and the cn- 
dnmnee was quite scentarized in a later period. In a time 
when the religious meaning of this rite as a fertility oeremony 
was no longer realized, and when the equally religious meaning 
of the contest had disappeared, apsetators, particularly 
strangers, had only Cyes for the spcct^ular features of this 
custom, the flogging as a trial of strength. 'VVhen the contest 
■S unduly emphasized and the transitional rite, without 
which the contest has no more religious value, loses its 
meaning, the way is nfear for misundeistanding, both to 
performers and historians. Fs.-Plufarch describes it as a kind 
of torture bringing praise to those who enduriid longest 
{/iwi. Lot. 239 C {40)). The meaningful rite has degenerated 
into a barbarous sadism. Yet Lucian in hEs Anachicms has 
Solon utter the warning that these customs are not to be 
ridiculed and that it should not he Smagined that the com^ 
batants undergo a beating in vain {Ch. 36). Here undoubtedly is 
a vague consciousness that the meaning of the rtvolliri^g specta¬ 
cle lies deeper than was realised in the second cenlary A.D. 

Philoatratus, too, admits as much when in connection with 
this Spartan custom he remarks that such customs are alien 

i GGR, I, p. 459- 
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to US b&tause we are imiware oi their background [Liff of 
ApoUowm of Tyana VL 20). 

If my endeavour to find this backgroond in a poem by 
Akmaii has been successful, then ofj the atnength of the 
passages from Xenophon and Plutarch quoted above wc 
must also conclude that in Sparta one rite wag known with 
a twofold meaning. This does not mean that I should wish to 
regtore A. Thomsen's theory which used to find so many 
supporters K ThEjmsen. too, g[MKik£ of one and the samo rite 
hut believes that under the influence cf the rigid Spartan 
educational system the religious fertility-rite degenerated 
into a military trial of strength. I have, on the other hand, 
g.ttcmpted to show that from the b^iruiing the rite had also 
a military character which later on was unduly emphasiiod. 

This does not mean either that I endorse the recent con- 
dusions of Miss Chrmies* who rejects the late sadistic 
degeneraticin of the reJigious rite. In my cpinion she is right 
in so far as she opposes the theory that the scourging was of 
late origin. Her elaboration of Nilsson's suggestion that the 
Pclcponnesian Artemii was identified with the Cretan Mistress 
of the Animals is also worth tonsideratton. Many other 
suggestions, however, have to be approached with due caution, 
as Woodward has pointed out ®. For our purpose it will be 
sufficient to say that therein no reason to explain the scourging 
as a propitlatoiy rite *. Miss Chrimos makes worthless the 
one rather iate and unreliable sourte she quotes in support 

^ AtK, IX, Ewa. p.39?H. 

* Mias ChrinHH, itp. eii., Cb. VII, p. S+B ff.; 'flw Cult and Festival 

of Orfbil''. 

» Woodward Lra HiEtorja, I. 1950, p. 633t£. I do not ondErstand 
why Wood ward approves her rejection of the t JWOry that tha awtrri^f ■ 
in£ is a fertility rite (p. 624). That Drtkiia was a goddcaa el fertility 
hast ones nuMfl clearly pointed out by p. 7^1 ■ 

* Sho docs not mention. Ussecr. who waaoitr of tbc firal toaupport 
thia theory (AIR, VI I. 1904, p- *91: 'Ea daif ala sjctier iMtrachMt 
wcrdcDj dasi dee spaitaoiacha EphebenkiuiipE dan Zwcek haite, difl 
Canaaioidc in T-eijiigns and av antatlhnou'). 
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{Faiis. lir, 36, 9) ty rcjEctSug iht main aiatcment of the 
passage, that the scourging was a survival of human 
sacrifice. The parallel with the Ionian Thargclia and the 
suggestion that the cheeses were substltated for clay f Jivpleii, 
like th* sacred bowls of Apollo stolen by the original Phar- 
makoi, are pure speculations {p. 265J. I agree with her that 
'the Spartan goddess was by no means e;ccluMvely a fertility 
goddess ,. r.; she was also a goddess of war and of hunting, 
and well fitted to become the patroness of all the warlike 
and maiUy pursuits to which the population of Uoiian 

Sparta-devoted itscli » completely' [pp, 270L). The 

male partner, however, was not Apullo, but Hermes, the 
strong guide in dangerous and unknown land. Both deities 
protect the commanity by giving fertilityand military strength. 

We do not Icti&w whether ali the Ephebes had to undergo 
the ordeal. One might imagitie that originaily only the boys 
of a definite age had to steal the cheeses and wore whipped. 
On the other hand it may be that the fertility rite was so 
important that all young iticn took part iu It during several 
years before their marriage. In that case the ritual was not 
a rits de pussogf, performed by the male once in life, but a 
ceremony repeated every year probably by all tlie unmarried 
men h However that may be, - the evidence is absolutely 
inconclusive —, evtai if all the Ephebes were involved, this is 
nO' argument {as it is for Miss Chrimes, p. 261) to reject the 
tbeory which in my opinion is the mo 5 t plausible OHO, viz. that 
the whipping was a fertilLty rite *. 

In conclusion, it may be askad wheth-er the degsneraticn 
of the Spartan rite took place gradually or was caused by 
some, sudden alteration, 1 Cannot acCCpt tile latter viow. It 
is imaginable that a lawgiver or a refonner all at once may 

^ for the unfflarried maa especially Cbe fr4i^mcnt of CLcarrinn^ 
{Atlien. JtJII, 555 

* NtLasoa and Thomson m4y bt rJEltc that Eaeny prcpLtiatciry 
ritea are alM fertility rites Ffftf, p- IW; SluJ'iei in Amimt 

Creak I, p. 
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give a new and perverse meaning to an old rdigiotis tradition. 
It IS possible that he could prevail upon the people to accept 
hJs plans, although this is not very probable so long as the 
commuiiity rfirtiains true to the tradition. But it is hard to 
imagine that this act should Lave left no traces in history. 
Now there is no mention of such a drutiinating figure in the 
times alter Xenophon and before Cicero. Neither Agis iv 
nor Cleomenes III could be held responsible lor such a sudden 
and drastic measure. This difficulty is ruled out if we consider 
the possibility that the change was brought about giaduallyj 
an assumption rendered mure feasible if we remember that 
from the start the ritual had aJso a military aspect. 

Schematically the development may be presented as follows; 

la. A rite of transition to poihcrty. The youi>g men become 
bearers of sexuaJ vitality and full-grown warxiorg. 

A rite of initiation of the young men, emphasizing 
perseverance and endurance. 

2. A mutual contest of the young Spartans who belabour 
each other with sticks. 

Here we see a prrjccss of secularizat ion of originally meaning¬ 
ful religious customs into a repulaive trial, Thu same process 
may be observed in many societies which are losirrg contact 
with a religious past. 

fl, A CtH'i'cMts in ihi SparUin Xgegs.' 

xvin, 3^ 

When dinner was over, so wc arc toldj the boys were given 
tasks by the Eircncs. One had to sing a song, another to 
answer questions. Some examples of those questions ate 
mentioned; Who is the bravest citizen and why? W^o is 
held in respect and who is not ? If a wrong answer was given, 
the boy was punished by having his thumb bitten by the 
Eircn. 

Volkmann's CKplanatlon of this curious punishment is 
that we are dealing with a magical custom, the aim of the 
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Eiren's bite being to impart vigour and ■wisdom to the bay. 
Volltmann'a only parallel in support of this theory is afforded 
by a Maori custom, where the priest bites a madman in the 
head. This debviera the patient from his own harmful mana 
and brings him under tbc priest's influence. The Spartan 
custom is said to be a spiritual impreguatEun of the by 
the Eiren ^ This expdanation meets with two objections, 
First of all, the paraJJel is rather uncanviiicin^. With the 
Spartans there is no question ol a patient who is a danger 
to the commiinily and who - if the Maori custom is rightly 
interpreted - should be brought under the priest's tnflucoce. 
Of more importance is the fact that the Eiren's ajction is 
intended to be a punishment, which the Meori oustom clearly 
is not. 

It is tempting to regard this pazding punishment as a 
symbolic act. Cutting off the thumb, particularly that of the 
right hand, deprives the victim of his mili tary ahOity (Plut, 
Lyf, IX] and is therefore mSaitcd to in the case ol prisoners 
of war ^ Possibly, then, the biting of the thumb is a substitute 
for lopping it off and would mean: yOu arc not yet able to 
bear arms, not yet a man; as a soldier you are just as useless 
as a prisoner whose thumb has. been Cut off. A COnduSive 
objection to this eKplanation {which Vollttnann, though for 
other reasons, also rejects] is that it presupposes the punish^ 
meat to be given for a military deficiency. This conflicts 
with the contcjLt. The Subject discussed is wrong or slow 
answers to all sorts of questions revealing intellectual impLT- 
foction. It might be argued that in Sparta everything was 
measured by military standards and that consequently 
punishment for all sOrtS of shortcomings was of a military 
nature. But this aTgument overlooks the fact that Sparta's 
dominant military character only came into existence in the 

■ Volltimicni, verftAtinItT SirnfhraHcX Spurlatitf. AfR, 
XXXII. IMS, pp, ft. Hie explanation it regirded as feasible by 
Alkltel], ofi. elf., p. 196. 

^ Cf. iJjlSfioa. CCl?, I, p. 90. 
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oourst of time wJicncai the intellectual trainmg referred to 
by Plutarch And thfi penalties involved are undooibiodly 
older than Spartan militarism, t am well aware that this 
argument is not conclusive, but in my view there is a reason 
for suggesting a third explanation the more so as both the 
theories mentioned oiF’erlcok one seemingly nan-Spartau 
feature in this passager Possibly this feature will pave the 
way for a mure s^tLsiactory satotLonn 

It strikes us as remaTlratile that the Spartani boy. who is 
usually well trained in submission, to hig eldem, in these 
meetings conducted by an Eircn was permitted a personal 
opinion about older persons; ri iMcppowTKrpivifu Ssifutygv 

irnj>!<w<re«C. It indicates that this part ol the AgOge certainly 
did not originate in a period wben boys were only expected 
to obey, but that it must be older. True, their Dpinion was 
guided by the Eiren and the older Spartans had the super¬ 
vision, but that dots not alter the fact that, as Plutarch 
himself declares (xai KpEvnv kbI 

clWl^ovTo irepi icolif&v), ^ving an opinion on fellow^- 
dtiaeivs was cnoouraged. 

This opinion had to be pruuDunced snccincily, briskly and 
fluently. I do not hazard an opiuiiojl OU the data in Plutarch 
[particularly Lyt, XIX ff.) and other authors on Spartan 
conciseness - although Lt ocrtakily occupied itself with rheto¬ 
rical and phiiosophical speculation rather tlian with his¬ 
torical data — but it is a safe assumption that in the Greek 
world Spartans were known for their temenesa of speech. 
Presumably a gesture on occasion would suffice to express 
their meaning or would underline their few words. 

My suggestion is that the boys'" criticism of the older Spar¬ 
tans was accompanied by a gEStur-c with the thumb. A parallel 
may bn found in the custom of the spectators in a Roman 
amphitheatre to indicate by a movemeut of the thumb whether 
the life of the wounded gladiator should be spared^. We 

^ Soe for the practice ot loiwErini^ the thuiab, 'poUfoK prem^i'a'. 
to ahdw tivour, aed turning it back, ep and aw[iy itrom tha auppliaDt, 
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know thh custom only aa a Roman OHQ, but it is not a boM 
that the Creeks knew it also, a^ with repaid to other 
gestures there likewise appears to have been a similarity K 
If this oonjeeture is correct, it explains why the punishment 
was applied to the thumb. 

In Athens young people always enjoyed more liberty in 
criticizing older folk. This is shown e.g. by a fragment from 
Phrynichus frag. 3} which might support our thccry; 

£flnv S" yt tilw v5v fpyovL 

yeip K^vcpov £v tOis SaKniXoic, 
piodhfbpuTCDM fivfroc TyPijc" 

inafliv M xari tIjv iyof^v 

iirl TOlig ^fipQtC ^rwy tsocl teirOy; ■t^SvAiOYMi'JL'u 

|jJTi>*C T<i«HiJjl^ttvirt4 Kfflt ovyvtdijrttvTfc; ffitAirnc 

YcXuocv. 

'Of all the jobs we now have to do, the hardest h to protect 
oneself from them. For they have a kind of sting in their fin¬ 
gers, the flower of man-haters' prime. When they gc about the 
marketplace they always speak suavely to all, but when they 
Silt seated on the benches there they all tear |iieat scratches 
in those to whom they speak so suavely and ^vith one consent 
deride them" 

to >how hostility, "polliocs vertoie', Oalaois. ip til., p. L^, luWs 4, 
Hb cxplauatlan hsid bmi put fec-watU Airdoay by berrardui Fleixa- 
riva i^lJa vtisTum oi^amaiiuHi'Au? ed u, V ani^f Ttit tf.} ttnd Ister 
wivs opposird at length by Echtermeyer, (ci. p, 279, note 4). For our 
piuposoii is ImLevant wbethei 'thumbs up' had u favourubh or a 
hoatlJa Duanlng aa in slther «m the gesture was made with the thuaib. 

^ L. b'riedlaexider, auT der SiUenfischitiii Jt'onu'*, 

II, p. 74j relere to Lyc. Jt.I'X, 9: ncd. ncf! 4&^Y;iiAe<i>v. iwSia 
|i/Jrv(L )il| xiuJki&niv-rti; dyuiviSCHSiiiL TTtAltAt, Pt aft JfClp aCK 
Mot. 1 $9 lH (4} and D prove that avmCvtcv vfjv yjii^ means praying 
for uiercy and auxTEuder [.inaiufiSv). The same gesture was -custemaTy 
in Greece and in .EomCr C. Sittl. ^abdrdtK 4it GriechtTi 
Ramtit, meutlona many casca in which Groclt and Jioman geeturei had 
the same diaaning. On the ejtumple of lva.-;<(vtt'f, cf. SittJ, p. 2] 9, aocc 4. 

^ TrEtoslation by GuLLck in the edition of Athejtaeuis (KSBlin 
the Leeb series. 
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Athenian ywths evidently cnfoyed their privilefe to the 
full and in tlie assembly or the court rooiti were not sparing 
in tbclr sharp cntkisjn of older people. Their words were 
not always understood but their gestures answered the purpose 
and offended theirseniors: Ij'Owk yip n x^vrpdw 
If this inteqjrctation of Phryniehns-' hagmEnt is correct, then 
we have here a paralfel to the sign-language of the Spartan 
boys. But the spirit is totally diOerejit. The young Athenian 
continued with impunity, whereas the Spartan hoy is pullod 
up by the Eiren, 

The origin of this curious punishnment may perhaps he 
found by a different approach. Even [f the fingers, or in our 
[;^ase the thumb, played a part ia the conversation of the 
Spartans, whose gestures supported their speech, it remains 
strange that no more suitable punishment was imposed than 
biting the thumb. The question is whethar a eustom that to 
us seems unpractical perhaps had a deeper meaning. In this 
connection two points deserve considemtiou: bitmg as a 
symbolic act, and the meaning of the extremities, particularly 
the fingers. 

It ^ma probable that biting the thumb indicated what 
was originally its nemovah It is wdE known that in many 
primitive communities parts of the body were amputated. 
At the reason for this surgical operation we can only guess. 
Many regard it as an attempt to preserve otte pa.rt of the 
body cvea beyond death, in order to render possible the re¬ 
birth of the Individual *. Another theory is that a sacrifice 
of one part of the body was made to the gods In the hope 
that the remaining parts would be permitted to Eve on \ If 

' I share thn SMptlclaHi of Etnenberg, Tfn pMple of A nsinphajot*. 
pL ID], note 3j with regard tp Edmojidfi' CKpbmwtU:fL of ttfl trapneet. 
Edtnordi talcM tlw "sCmg in th? fiegier' la refarto the appLauM Id the 
theatre. 

* ThooDHon, ■«" Aiteitttt Cyoik Socitiy, 1, Th* prahiitoric 

AegciQ, P- *6. 

^ van dcr Lseaw, op. eit., p. ITS. 
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a certain pari: of tlie h£>dy has a special significance, the 
sacrifice made on behalf of that part is all the more valtmhle, 
Obviemsiy some organs cannot be sacrificed without dcstmy- 
ir^g their functional significance for the body and, as in many 
cases they are essential fcjr the individual and the community 
alike, a substitute ivas locked for. 

The sexual organs could not be sacrificed without jeopard¬ 
izing the oemmuntty. Yet in connection ^vith pnocreatkin it 
was found necessary to influence the gods by a sacrifice 
which had some relation to the sexual organ. This idea, in 
my opinion, caused many tribes to assimilate the fu>gcr and 
the phailos ^ and it also Ted to the belief prevailing in some 
regions that a finger could produce pregnancy *, 

This assimilation with the phallo5 was based perhaps on 
the idea that the finger is a centre ol energy. With the Eg^'pt- 
ians we find the identification uf human limbs with Ehost of 
the gods *. Possibly, or even probably, this is quite distinct 
from the identity of finger and phallcs, but the Egyptian 
conception of the fingers as those of a god must have been 
based On the bebef that the finger is the centre of energy *. 
I'his fast feature is more important than the assimilation vrith 
the phailos or with a god. This also explains why a babe 
might have been fed with a finger instead of with the mother's 
breast: avrl (ixcneCi SdbnuXcM eTc ^ oripa tqIj maiSfsu 

‘ /HJ., p. 267, 

■ J. VarthicLm, AtstkyUt' p, 42. Oninti^, op- sio, 

p. 196, TiobB I: p. 494 f(. 

* H. HauklJj Dir Vfrg^tierunf dir Oliidtl' dit ffliJlHCfrhcAifH K^yptrs 
bei dm Aiypttn^ OL7, XXVir, p. 556 U. 

* Striting tiainpLcfl from Jewish JitfrELteie in J. lJ5w. Dit Fingtr 
in LUtratwr «Nd FnlAlitrt dtr Juden, CkdcnkbaCti lur Erian#iuii£ 
an David Knufmann, p. 61 tf-J on th* mcaniny of the thuTiib ste 
p. 75 ff. Tt. Ecttcrmcyer, JV{4iM ait? ainsr 

Hfui symbiylirclcr SeJiitluitg der Fin^tr bii den SrStikta UMd Dimtrit, 
B«richt dts Pldaguijiiiiua zu Halle, ]a36. In untnasl nftb the tide 
iE uQ]y deaJa with cKumpte* fj'OJH Latin liScratuirc. 
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K Liki the phallw tha breast is a somrce of energy. 
The ideiititicaticin of the finger with both pballos and motliDr'g 
breast cannot be explained unless the physical energy is the 
Urftum cAmparttii{f»n. This energy Springs from the phaltos, 
is fed bjJ the [notber's breast and with human beings becomes 
manifest in the worlt of the fingers. 

It seems a long road that connects tbis Tneaning of the 
thumbj aiias phaUoSj with the punishment imposed by the 
Eiren. What connection indeed could there be between the 
after-dinner conversation of Eiren and, boys and the expia¬ 
tory sacrifice related to somai life? But Plutarch himself in 
a Curious comparisDn made this conneefion: yip vi mrippjt 

TMv ffuvoiKrfac iKDl*<r«aw Ayovov dn; ri krI 

fconw, sCtoK i] vi AsiXstv db^paclrt AAy<iM 

notti Kftt Iviiificw {Lyc. XIX. 3). Arc we dealing here with 
mere omtory^ or has the paTaJld a deeper meaning? Against 
the lirst supposition it maybe argued that rhetorical literature 
to my knowledge knows no parallel like the one mentioned. 
Plutarch's words are unconunon and, what is more, they 
are used in oonnection with conciseness which also is the 
object of the table-talk controlled by the Eiren: ric PP'^X'’^ 

Tiv«_Jtat ipjm\iav (XVlIL S). I aJO inchned to take 

Plutarch's words literally though he meant them to be 
rhetorical just as in the parallel of tA tou Xiyoo vdutsptf (XIX, 
2) immediately preceding. The original meaning of the thumb- 
bititig may then be rcoonstruicted along the following 
lines. 

Both mating and talking arc creative acts of man. The 
organs used therein must be protected against barm from 
goda or deroons by the sacrifice of a substitute, for if these 
organs themselves, phallos and tongue, were sacrificed the 
two functions of mating aoid talking COUld not be carried out. 
In the Ilrst case the finger is offered, as the centre of vital 
energy, while in tha latter case the substitution of the finger 

f Flut. De /fi* fit Ofinit. 
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is even Tnore mdiGited bcceuse the fmger is fr^quenUy used 
lor the |;estures which accompany fipcoch, 

In the Spftrtan community^ then, the evolution piobibiy 
was as loUows. In the case of serious crimes like slander or 
treason the culprit's tongue was cut off. Smaller oflences 
were punished by cutting off a finpr, a substitute for the 
tongue. Biting the finger is a symbotic act, a mitigation of 
the latter penalty. I presume it was impressed upon the 
Spartans that brevity was not to he tTltied with and that it 
was just as important as the Tules oi sexual life. This was all 
the more easy since the sexual or^ji and the organ of speech 
had the same substitute, Plutarch's statement, (k yip t 4 
mrepfiffl ™v irpk owcHwtac ixflXiflTtiW xt>,j therefore is no 
oratorical byperboile but one of the mayims in the catechism 
ol the yotmg Spartans. 

/. and Song 

Within the framework of Plutarch's Life of Lycurgins the 
discussion on Spartan militaiy music eoostitutes a transition 
from the Agoge oE young people to the business of war. The 
introduction to XXI cjontains reflections on the relation be¬ 
tween and music of the kind fashionable since Aiisto- 
xenus of Tarentum Plutarch had touched on the matter 
already in IV, 2^; Lycuigus had sent Thaletas to Sparta, 
Musical training is important and according to XVIII, 3 
it is the duty of the Eircn, 

Critics take Plutarch to task for malting Lycurgus the 
originator of much in the sphere of music which only came 
about much later, ThU reproach is unjust, since Lycurgus 
is in no respect given here the place of a ripw-™*; ekcrfi;. 
The excursus in the preceding chapter is continued and music 
is now discussed merely in ordsr to dinumstrifte ihai iki Spaifian^ 
^ civiiiztd -fljtii-pft. The modem methud would ha^ie been 
to place the excursus at the end in the form of an appendix, 

* Kwsler, op. fitf., p. 79, 


But the fact that Plutarch foUowi a different method does 
not entitle to read into the text meanings it does not imply. 
Chapter IV reads: &(m ttiia Ti AywoiVlrt? ^pMlomneiv 

ctirwv iMHov (sc. -tiw ©iXf^tat) - which means that the musical 
training by this pofit and singer preceded Lycurgus' educa¬ 
tional measures. 

Chapter XXI describes the situation in Later periods^ and 
famous names such as Terpander and Pindar are mentioned. 
The absence of Tyrtaeus docs not mean that honour properly 
due to him is given to LycurguSj but that Tyrioiu^^ bfing 
htniself Cifnsi4tre4 tts a sparian, ■aroutd not fH i«io this apolo- 
getio passoger The defence of Sparta's musical culture ought 
to come from outside sources. Plutarch did not place the 
antiphony (XXI, 3} in Lycurgus' time either^; and there 
is no evidence that his statement Chat the antiphony was 
sung £v T«ic iopTBL: must be Sneorreetj as is sometimes believed 
on account of Afhenasus XV, 67S ECj a fragment from Sosi- 
bius. This fragment is supposed to mean that tmly at the 
gymnopaediae was such a song performed, b-ut the text in 
Athenacus irnpHes no such nestrictiotis Moreover, Bosibius 
mentions a choir composed not of three age’groups but of 
twOj viz. of boys and of men. KaibcL by way of a conjecture 
added a few words to the fent which suggest, ou the strength 
of Plut. iyc, XXL 3j the presence of a choir of old rnen, This 
is purely arbitraiyL The height of modjcm arrOgauCCj howcvCT, 

' Thv foHowiivg paragraph opposes Kessler'a treatment, of*, cil., 
p. 76-79. 

■ Thfl to:!r£ ot Smibiiia (FGrHist, fr. 6 ) runs m foUmv?; 

OupOitiKtt'' fiJtu »±1 AuvtiiE -;wco AEOtcbuiitiofMC, 

Lv tdI^ nE]pl vQv £niK]|£:iit|EDeai, 

fwTIKf ^ vtifi fv 

'E4&C npMrcAmc Tuv Iv Tjj top-rj; nE^^, Soe xof Tj>; PuftWi- 

tmTEliouaiv. }(C>pQt -$* itnl iwtSuv, 4f^trrai> 

VU{WmV ^X^VfJUhldV ital ' A/li:|£nM<; 

hni ALDviKFiiSJrTtiu -[OU hAxaytoc^ nsEiavz];. For zilteratioEis of tbe toxt, 
set WitHiiiOwLCE, Herrtiis.1 XXXVII^ 1902^ p. 3-13- lad Jaiftoby's aMn. 
mi. For thfl interpretation, Eoe Nilsson, Fatt.. p. 14L 
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is to adopt an connection bctwiccn Sosibius and 

Plutarch and then to fasten an emcr on the latter on the 
strength of the former's atatements. T believe that there is 
no connection between Sosiblua' atatement and that of 
Plutarch According to the former, iiup cboirs perfonned 
their antipbony on the occasion of the gymnopaediae. whereas 
the latter meotiona three choirs, 

Nilsson made some remarks on h^I PtiiAVDinnSulc, 
which are worthy of coogidflration. because the word naf 
shows that the song by two choiia had no relation 

to the gymnopaicdiaE. This Implies that, if need arose, various 
ceremonies wero combined, and from this it follow^ also that 
various kinds O'! choral songs might be combiived on one day. 
live(n if Plutarch's words be taken in their strictest sense 
[wbidi I do not regard as iiEcessary) and h tou; be 

rendered by 'at the {= all) festivals', it does not citclude the 
possibility that threefold and twofold choirs appeared side 
by aide. 

g. MiHiaty FreparaiiaiU’, XXII 

The opening words of this chapter toti Sc, in war-time, 
are closely linked with the final words of XXI, 7; stiis/^pcirai, 
Plutarch's description of the ^varriors' preparation for battle 
does not attribute these arrangements to Lycurgus *, unUke 
that of Lyi. L and Xenopbon's passage on this subject in 
Lac. Xlj3. 

Plutarch mentions Lycurgus only in XXII, 2, quoting 
his statement about the soldiers' habit of wearing long hair; 
■reuc |jitv xxiyatji^ nont, ■rtoc 8' fflftrxpwjo c^fipeptii- 

^ Ci. Wadr-Gery. Cg, XLin, 194^, p. 79, wba rigtiCly remarkfl 
that the passage iu Flat. Lyt. XX r, 3 'ii nowlKie ejqilicitly conrected 
with the Gyumopudiiii'- Jacoby nurks tbe wonda [[St* rif; 
rvi^enaiSlAc iTinlrnkny]] Id 'ivSatE dCM aoSgCBChricbeneii autxm', 
1 do net believe this to be tiecEiiiry^ 

' In XXI, oiit ffviiM fanmiiiJJirt: in XXlf. 

I, with live Spartans as sghjfcct; tit 
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T^pQui;. Kerodotus m I, art di^i^ for the habtt of 

wearidf the haJr long; when the Argives had beeo defeated 
in the battle for Thyxea and as a token (?f mquming had 
tut off their hair, the Spartan victors let theirs grow. This 
ailian can hardly have histoncsJ value 

Lys. 1 ^ows how tonseitntiously Plutarch examines and 
weighs his data about the hair-style. He opposes Herodotus* 
view and also the theory that the habit originated on account 
of the Bacchiadae who fled to Sparta from. Corinth, His con¬ 
clusion is: K«t TtvrO AwtodpTfttiu tonw. 

Presumably the reference is to art ancient custom based 
on a belief in the magic significance of the hair *. A belated 
echo comes from Philostr. ApoU. Tyan. VIIIj 7j which says 
of the philosopher: mraou fctSfobta du 

Yiip tniyciv ((Ardv, <i5 ifttrftt jUv fttoSiiTioptaJ'v 

RKiSHL £' iuwd, SSiM Tt Svn^siivovfXL xatf OOf 

This ancient custom was preserved and the other Greeks 
derided the Spartans for it. The otpressioo attributed to 
Lycurgus {lyc. XXII^ 2) is a response to this derision which, 
like other similar 'bons mots' elsewhere^ is agielesgr 

ftr The jfiriflft'oft flffttiCB tfcc ChaptfTS XXI ctW XXII 

Kessler jn his study of the sources asserts that Plutarch 
uses Sphaerus as a source in XX f but Hermippuis in XXI I- 
XXril, only to return to Sphaerus in XXIV He departed 
from Sphaerus at the close of XX I, Kessler says, because the 
context demanded it. Let us consider this statement. 

The quotation from Aleman at the end of XXI, 6 shows the 
Spartans' great admiration for music: iw 

atSfyiu no^i^ Ki^^iSSev. Then follows another pieoe of 
evidence: befon: giving battle the king sacrificed to the 

^ An oppoaita view in KesaJer, pp, 4^7,, ad loc, 

* Oa tlin nuigic^J irwiining ol tbo hair. ef. p. 22A above. 

* Kwalcr, op. di., p. 111. 
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Muses bccatiae be \vi 5 hed to remind the rnen of their education 
and of the tests, ao as to enable them to lace mortal darvger 
and to perfomo outstanding deeds. 

ObjectLOns have been raised to the word xpEcri^ and various 
cmcndatioiis hive been proposed. I believe ttc passage 
should be Unked with XVIH, 3, which states that the Eiren 
orders the boys to 5 Li)g or to make a speech, The subject of 
the song or the address is generally a hero ot a deserving 
citizen. This taught the young men xsl k ^ t v i [ v xnJ 

- W*?! On the eve of the 

battle the king reminds his warriors ot these tasks which 
they performed when boys, how at ths command of the 
Eiren they sang the praises of inspiring and exemplary men, 
atrd of thnr free choice in past days ol the hero they were 
to extol. So the Ean; meana both their own choice of a subject 
and their proficiency iest before the Eiren. 

This interpretation of xpEoic provides os with the explana¬ 
tion of the passage in Xenophon Loc. Resp. XIII, 9 

St Ttji (tc E«tIl]V OUVlBVKt Kfl.1 CLVai KKt 

afiSfijiipov, It has been suggested to alter 3 «xpifttrt}> in 
Bi«KEKp[{«vri>, on the analogy of Pint. Lye. XXII, 2 icipKiv 
SiiiitcitptfiivTjv ’r I do not think this alteration necessary: 
>tcKp[{uvu refers to the singing test and possibly to other 
trials before the Eiren. It stre^cs the meaning of these tests 
to the community. No permissiem is granted cl; jahiyiv mmfvai 
Kstt ip 4 nSp 6 v tIv«L xal unless all the requirements of 

the Agoge have heart met. This does not imply that the juung 
soldiers who had failed in their test were left behind when 
the army took the field. Xenophon meaiVS to convey that 

’ X6DDi]3haD certainLy la not the Bonrea fur Plcitarcli. KtasLcr. 

9f>r fU.t p. ] ] 0 . 

* For att«mi*tfl to omcadatc the text, .MareJiaot's tflitJon: 
xcyp(|jivu (k. tXnU)]) XbrchanCj MXrtnrtdlUvip ^Iippe; Sidxc' 

Weiaka ex Pint. Lyc. XXII. The Last verBioa ia ivpop^lj^ 
based on FLut. xifiYiv ihjcuitpiiifyiijv. Cobat already opposed thi^ 
attempt, Nwi. Ltti., p. 73S-7M. 
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every viH >5 vfho had passed the test i? permitted to jain the 
older man, the tAie soldiers. The outiA'ard sign of this pnO' 
motion is that they need no longer go about in their scanty 
boys' clotbeii [Pint. Lyc. XVI, ]2) but are entitled to wear a 
real uniform. They may now call themselves rfiSfiMitKw 
viol. In XVII, t it was these k6B6k[ejwi viot who could officiate 
as of the twelve-year-old boys. The name rfiSixyuoi 

is a distinction usually reserved lor wwm, Lyc. XV, 3j 

Fyrr. I, 6; Agis VI, S (of commanders). Cues. XLVII, ^ (of 
a soothsiyer), AtU. ] (of a politician, cf. Mcrr. ^67 D), 
Mitr. 747 B shows that the name was used for 

those who are proficient in the arts, particularly dancifi|; 

fipXOOfirHtfV Si 7t0»^ ItpoftlipfitSpOV ^ |JWJUtnViMTip<lV, tOO^ 

tuSD)c[|j.OU(; !tttt pryuAepivooc tIiv ippiXsutv Tivi; 

BpjfBia&tri Traps ^Opftv ’Ev also occurs 

{Mor. 86 B), which is important for our purpose, as it oon- 
firms that the boy who bad passed the elocution-test before the 
Eiren might be called tSSiMEpo;, 
dJdttSpi' both with Xenophon * and Plutarch has the 
meaning of cheerful, (often itpooulmtj), cf. P«W. XIX, 

7; Cim. V, 2; Dm XXII, 1; Brut. XVL 4; LIT, 4; Otiio 
XV, 4; Seriar. XX, 8^ Affix. V, 4; Cuss. LX, 8; Jlfor. 152 
B. It is, however, unlikely that it was only after their 
examihatioQ that the Spartan youths were allowed to take 
the field cheerfully. In Mftralia 198 A it is said of Epaminon- 
das after the battle of Lcuctra: ^tvco6v:i Tim £XXav 

ypivm d^i^AipEtfwc ^ u«|ia xl^ irpoetfuHji p*T(k Ti|.v 

pdjpyv irulvTjv T]i irpeTj^LAe xat Taireivti. In 

this passage tttweivfi^ means 'downhearted' and as such it 


^ ArchajeioLogkstt dtBcoverics confirmed tire ■ejdsbenM ai these 
muaical Cf- Ro&e io. Da-wkloa, ^rp. eii,^ p. 429, (tfia ^ (leiMHi 

'probably a cont-eat of sou^'. Chrinw-v, ftp. cii„ ]i, 11 
* la the htfeieofl XtiiopinMfi*H>n {SturaiuSi) «*¥ find 'oJ^ar ivi 
piisnam" ttifr inr^aiag of tHe la Loi. RiSp. XI I, but tbia b 
foLlov»ed by 's«E cectius videtur Eenniiu notione pig^ida exponerc; 
talus, unsi^. -ailiiai. Heflyeb. Knfinp^'. 
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is the Opposite of cheerful. It is not impossible that 

apart from Mor. !93 A tll^lse words function as opposites 
also in other^passa|cs. T«jreivA( is said of a 'homo idlis^ {Crm- 
jHi ITlj 5; Pcijidittfv ;<ocl ratituvtji. Wioiaj XXVI, 6; 

TMV KHMiaitii'iJ tv crnfMlTcii^TH TMtl So thfi 

TJuicLvof are tbo lowest in the army m for instance jRdots 
and many of the Tlje qratSpol then are the pkhed 

troops of the older Spartiatae, L believe the word in Xen. 
Lac. Resp. XIII has this meaning, Boy^ who had passed 
the test had to tahe the field together (owiEVfflt) with full' 
fledged warriors. Although perhaps not full-grown they wore 
the best of their age-group and as soch were mbI 

EdSdHL|UQt. 

This interpretetion docs justice both fo <f u v-icvai and to 
-we are dealing with a fsLvour granted to the flower of 
the younger among the Spartan warriors. This disposes of 
Cobet's objection against ouvievmi, founded on the fact that 
they always march together. EiJviivM in my opinion has not 
the usual meaning of 'to take the ficlrl toigether^ but of 
‘to march in the ranks of the full-fledged soldiers' Lac. Rtsp. 
Xlllj 9 should therefore be rendered r 'A Spartan boy who 
has passed the test is permitted to. take the field ^together 
with the adult£>| to wear the uniform <of the Spartiatae> and 
fo bo (i.s, to bear himself as) a tmined warrior', 

As in chapters XXI and XX11 the art tests and military 
service are closely connected, there is no reason to trace 
XXL 7 to a different source on the assumption that tlic 


1 Misa Chrimea, Simhift If 

Xtnophon, tried to deirtonsirate Chat Hal a 

sancaem on Cbo part of tlic author vrhojnaiie beUcvH: eo boAnLi^ 
athenet iit., p. 49^1)- 1 do think her tvidojict frhr tht aLutborsbigl 
Convincing (CJ. Hiy review Lb Hnecn., Q 3 ,, III, L 950 . JK 76 fl jr The 
swine applies to her tranalation ol the words fffn 5 t ty ve^ kaI 
KCHpiipivy eL tii^Kipf [Fuvifvit itdl eTv3l kbI tUiiUfxiiv: '£>^0 la 

katUe the ybubg Spartan coaLd Ibok ambit and clcajiaad be Toap«cti>d 
for it' (o^. fit., 30-3]). 
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pasgigc does not fit in with the context. I have^ I believe^ 
demonstrated that we meet here a part of the Spartan Agoge 
of great SmportBnce for the military service. Kessler has 
still another ground for tracing XXI and XX H to different 
scmrcesK viz. because these chapters contain various lepetitiona: 
the statement that the Spartans EnareJied to the accompani¬ 
ment of flutes {XXI, 4 and XXII, 4), and the sacrifice to the 
Muses {XXIj 1} which is said to be a doublet of the saorifice 
in XXri, 4. 

As regatds the first £i>called repetition, XXT is. the con¬ 
tinuation of the discussion on the Agogt,while XXII describes, 
the preparations of the Spartans for the battle to which the 
final paragraph of XXI leads up. With Pfutarch this type 
of composition is not unfamiliar: ui XXI he presents his views 
on the significanoc of the Spartan songs and in XXII he de¬ 
monstrates their application in a historical review of the 
Spartan manner of taking the field. 

With regard to the alleged donblet of the sacrifice, it may 
be pointed out that Xenophon in Heii. IV, 2, 20 mentions 
sacrifice to Agrotera, Sosicrates (FGrHi5tj46], fr, 7) one 
to Eros, Plutarch an offering to the Muses and the sacrifice 
of a goflrt. Kessler holds these statements to refer tc one and 
the same sacrifice, but there is no reason why wc should not 
think of various sacrificiEs. 

Our conclusion ^ouJd be, therefore, that the theory that 
Plutarch in XXLI-XXIII used Hermippus and in XXIV 
returned to Sphaerus is not strong encatgh to warrant a 
separation of the chapters XXI and XXfl 

I. /!r^{njfii trt IfmKfcftM IX, 35 And Faneroi Fites in 

Plut. Lyc. XXVII 

After the battle of Plataea the Greeks buried their dead. 

^ Notwittists.Ti^in^ N^lutt54.t's uirLpfrehtnsivei sti^dy [cf. the 
sditioa of MontiiA II in the Eibk Teubn., p. I6&-Ifr7] Uw [juestton 
of the sbuices. hf Flutaich'a Lifa o( Lycurfua deserves a Ircah tirst- 
ment. 
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The Si>ariafl& dug three fraves. one for the Irenes to whom 
t*longcd Poseidonius, AmomplLaretus, Phibeyon and Cal- 
liexates, one for the other Spartans and one for the Helots. 
In this statemfliLt the words ipEv«j; and CptvE^ have been inserted 
in Herodotus teott snftiecfNj'flW'. The veriion COmts from 
VaJekenaer; St was supportetl hy WessetLng in his DissttMit 
Htrodoiia ad Ti, Httnslifhusiittn^ ]750f and was subsequently 
included in the notes at Wessfiting's Herodotus edition of 
] 763. VaJekenaer's own topy of this edition contains a good 
many maiiginal notes and personal memiyrnnda but nothing 
on this passage, presumably because he airced with Wes- 
seling's defence of his own views. Succeeding coiumeiitatois 
shelved less modesty than Wesseting (presumably on the 
advice of Valckeciacr) had done, and they cither rashly adopted 
Valckcnacr's conjecture^, so cautiousiy presented by him, 
or they speak, like Macan, of 'a conjecture by Valckeqaer, 
but a certain oneV 

The <luestLon may be raised which edition of Herodotus 
was the first to contain Irenes in the ttrt. Wtsschng's edition 
was published in 1763. According to Th. Caisford, in his 
!fl34 editiorij it is the work of God. Henr. Schaefer in Herodoii 
HaUtanutSsei HisSeriamm libri JX. Ex fiplitstis ix^pSayibns 
tm^avit flc iw#*s en^teas adjtcii G.fi.S. (1803). In his text 
edition ad loc. Gaisldrd says: ^Irenas. Ita Sctiacfer ex cm. 
Valckenarii'. I was unable to check Schsefer'a editicni. The 
version mentioned is also found in an editiooi by A. Chr. 
Borheck of the year ISlC, in another by Joh, SchweighjiuseT 
of id 16 (giving, like Gaisford, the notes by Valckenaer and 
Wesseling in eKtenso in the commentary) and in the third 
edition by liciz of ]fll6 (the first edition of 1776 I have been 
unable to consult). Since Schaefer, Borheck, SchtveigbSuser, 
Reiz's third edition and Gaisford, the vctskin JpivE; {-«<) 
has appeared in most editions, and this shows the XlXth 

^ E'fcdcfp, Lt iiaria. Lihri ndnd. Intmduuone C Cdcnnwrto di ^UTiD 
UiHeiEtcincr, Js sn nweption, It bas Dida' coaiccturc (see p- 27^, 
not^ ]]. 
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cwtury editors to have been less cautions with regard to this 
^^eiantiBsiraa Cjanjectura'' than were Valckcnaer and Wefiee- 
ling. iLaisford, though recognizing the 'imniortalia Wcsselingii 
mcHta', even calls the latter a "nimis timidus editor". 

The manusedpt reading Is and What madE 

Valckenaer unwilSin^ to maintain this reading? He gives 
two reasons: "Sed nusquam alibi, apinor, in historia Graoca 
Spartiatae memorantur tjittsj qui proeliis inter- 

fucrint^ There was a Second reason which led him to the 
conjecture under discussion. Aiinon|st the ancient lje:xicn- 
graphicaJ works that have come down to US there ii a curtons. 
document called A^ic mtpsx^TLi^nteLosL tqv 

‘HpciStTw nwT^ The words in this vocabulary incinde 

Eircn^, a word not tc be found in the traditlo'iial text of Hero¬ 
dotus. Valckenaer discovered that the only possible place for 
it was at the hEginning of JX, 35. Irenes or Eirenes is U 5 #d 
by Plutarch and Xenophon in the Life Lycjtrgtt^ and in the 
Respublica laa^^avtoitiprum respectively fsee p. 256). What 
was true for the mystcrions priests {^numquatn alibi ..., 
meraorantur') could not be applied to the Irenes. Moreover^ 
the reputation of the Lexeis was saved : if it occurred in IX^ 35j 
it was indeed a Heredotean term. All the same, Valckenaer 
did not feel assuTedj and he concluded bis remarks with: 
^Neutrum fortasse net neque He also presents 

another solution r limtac. So two reasons prompted this 
conjecture. First of all the fact that he did not know how 
to place the priests and: that there was nothing in tradition 
regarding Spartan customs concerning the burial of priests. 
This was Valckenaer's main argument. Secondly, there was 
the □ccumcnce of the word in a lexicon on Horodotus. We shall 
see presently that it speaks well for Valckcnaer that he did 
not set store by the latter fact as a support for his conjecture. 
His caution compares favourably with the assurance of 
t.g. Macan, who regards thE occurrence of the word in the 

'■ Pot the test »e p. S45- 
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lexicon as the sole and the conclusive pmol in support of the 

CfHljectiue, 

T^t tis Consider the latter argument. Arc we sure that the 
words in this lexicon are Hcradotein? Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Stein long ago observed (in Htrfu^cii 
Hisionae, lfl 7 l,p. 46 Sf£J [hat the first of tlw two lists - the 
lexicon is composed of two lists, the first one dcaliitf with 
Htrodotus historical works, the second orm an alphabetical 
list - contairis words 'ah Henodoti senrione ahenissima" 
and, what is worse, that a number of the glosses offer inter¬ 
pretations of words from Sophocles' EUctra^ 6 SS- 735 , not 
from Herodotus. Apart from these, Stedn cnmneratK ten 
words that are inteipreted in the Ai^, although they do 
not appear in Herodotus. The second list, which is in alpha¬ 
betical order and not according to the works, ia even more 
confusing. So Stein coneJudes with the condenrination that 
the lists were made 'at homine aliquo mate sedulo nulliusqiie 
iudicii ac pacne vecoidL aJinndc raptim decerpta atqirc ad 
Hcrodotum comportata' [p. 474 ). It is therefore not opnect 
to say that Ep^ occurs in Htrodotua because it is found in the 

In ajCcordance with this so-caJled gloss on Herodotus IX, 
flS I have divided the Spartan Agoge intn three phases^: 
first the education of children from 7 to 12 , who are not 
split up in age-classes. Then follows the rigorous military 
training from the 14 th to the l&th year, from to 

TMiIo (this word to be taken in a technical sense). Finally, 
there are three years for theEirenia, two years of prepaEstion 
for the supiervision of the holding out as a reward 

^ Stciu mentiiDDS Aristdipbaiiiei iii T 1 i^ 

j^XuaQ^v aa tha aourea at this jloa, 'DLllcr [ngnd thv same {[loasv 
eoceapt fctr «i impuTtaui aJtcratiion, in a luanuKript of Strabo^ 
geo^aphy of tbe Xth century. He thinks tbaC Hnodian ncplxiSoXi- 
hije Kpaotjijla^. a wVTk VrJcUfy USCd lA ByTantuiie liAiti, wax ui 
intermediate WTjrcefAjB, LXH, 194E. p. 499il.). 

‘ S« p. 243 ir. 
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the of being cntrusttd with this t^sh. But the com¬ 

pletion of the 2]£t year marks the end of the training because 
the system can only be successful if the leadcfship is restricted 
to one year and so each year a suitable competition is ptovided 
amongst the metnbers O'f the ciass whose turn has come. 

Here is the starting-point for criticism of Valckcnaer's 
conjecture, because of the men mentioned Amompharetus 
was the leader of a (Herod. fX, 53-57). It is not likely 
that in the Spartan army young men of 20 or 2 E were given 
the command of a company as at that age they coold be no 
morie than youth-leaders. Moreover, the dead at Plataea 
evidently were buried in accordance with their social status, 
not according to agas. Finally, one of the four mentioned 
by naiuE, CalEiemtes, is called an ivijp by Herodotus 

(IX, 72) but Xeu. Lfze. If, 3 [ shows that in Sparta 

liviip and tffiiv were, kept rigoroiLsly distinct. 

The importance of all these arguments may be questioned. 
In connection with the last remark it may be argued that 
Herodotus docs not necessarily attach a technical meaning 
to the word But my fir^t objection carries moat weight 
and seems imcfutablt. Several modem scholars have therefore 
rejected the conjecture which appears in nearly all editions. 
There is first of all DIeIb, who summarized the objections and 
offered the Suggestion that for Ep^^ [-«i;) should be read 
{-««). He regards TjpTjt or i^pcuc a3 ''eine lalwnische Neben- 
fonn" of Untcrateincr adopted this version in hifi 

edition of the text. I do not believe, the alteration to be neces’ 
saty, although I agree with Dielg' view that wc are dealing 
with a ritual custom. 

This much however is certain, in Diels' argument also, 
that the current reading of IX, 85 cannot be maintained. 
Swohoda succinctly formulated the main objection in these 
words; 'Der Eeginpentsfahrex Amompharetos kann nlcht zu 
den Eirenes gchbrt haben, unter denen die Tiichtigsten nur 

' So Did* in a letter ^ilssoii (IClio, XIII, ]913, p. 3L4b now 
InBtrCjBd in Martini P. NbLsson, Opu^c^tia stUaia. vol. II. p. 37CK 
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an der SpitEE von Knabetischaren standeii'.^ But he offered 
no sclution for Valckenacr'a problem of the meaning in this 
passage of the ^priests', neither could he refer to a passage 
revealing the cjoceptional position in Sparta of priEsts in 
connection with their burial. Even if the problem is admitted, 
most scholars refrain from tampering ^vith the text sttU 
generally printed. Even a critical writer like Wade-Gery 
when he says: 'Yet the fact reinains that Xenophon dis¬ 
tinguishes etpivH; from dvSpn;, 2, | ], white Hfrodotos 

appears to say that the commander of a Lochos wss an 
Eiren' ^ does not hit upon the idea that the modem Vulgate 
of Herodotus might be wron^. The whole question is whether 
Herodotus actually says this. Valdienaer's cautious sug¬ 
gestion which he evidently did not want his tess critical 
friend Wessding to adopt in his edition - is so firmly accepted 
that in a rcccot book on Sparia the Jemma in the Lexeis is 
quoted as 'Schol. ad Herod. IX, S5 [to explain the meaning 
of the term EtpT|v)‘' *. 

The occurrence of this gloss in the LeKcisthen is no guaran¬ 
tee that & the word occurs In IX, $3-^ b the ward occura 
anywhere else in Herodotus' works. This relieves me of a 
search in Herodotus' writings for other pcissjhilities of it- 
placing a tradltLOnaJ word by a form of atpqv. The context 
undoubtedfy docs not permit us to insert the term in the 
passage under discussion, as this would conflict with the 
traditional meaning of the term in Xenophon and Plutarch 
and, dfc^tt, also in the gloss iLself, that Is if wc adopt 

the version of the glcjss in the Strabo manuscript, which 
states distinctly that after the si:; years of the ephehia the 
young man in the seventh year is called iE(ir,v. 

There remains the question which Wessclipf worded as 
follows; 'Qui qnaeso illi IpieC, viri militarcs, ct pugnandg. 

^ vil,. It, p, SyS, J. 

* CQ., XXX’VTir, 1944. p. 119, iiot= U 

* ChfJovea, eil., p. fi&. note 3. Ct. Bimilerly Woodw^Td id Hit- 
tori*, I, 1950, p. 617 uott MictcLl. ts^. eiL. p. 171, 
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mortui, kc discipiina Lacedasmonionini?' \ The kii&wtrj 
1 believe, is to be louojd in Plutarch's Lift of Lyswrgtts, XXVII^ 
dealing with Spartan funeral rites. Here> as on so many 
other occasions, Plutarch presents some valuable data on 
ancient customs such as the la^ying of the dead on olive 
leaves {which - following the example ot Rohde - is now 
generally regarded as an archaic lustml rlEe]. As an illustration 
of Spartan sobriety Plutarch cites the ban on gravastones 
bearing the name of the departed. There are two ei^ceptions 
to this prohibition. The teit according to the beat tradition “ 
is as follows: tt mi5v£4A(#h wtl Ttiv 'cipvv 

which I would nender as; 'except in the case of 
a man fallen in battle or a woman if they betonged to the 
Erpof * The Upul are the priests, the word indicating both 
men and women*, utrlesa the word should be read Upfeyv, 
which is the ganetive of both and kpru^. 

These priests sometimes were young umnarried men, as 
for instance at the annual feast of the Camea [they are called 
KwpvwTBi). As an example of priMtesses we may think of the 
pricstes of Artemis Orthia, who carries the image of the 
goddess during the [Paus. Ill, 16, 10), S. Wide 

refers to CIG 1444 (= IG^ V, 1, 602) which mentions the 
priestesses Fomponta and KallistoncLke who in this capacity 
were in the service of Artemis Orthia 5t* xal 
Pofisibly men from certain priestly families inherited this 
office and held it for life, although I have found no evidence 
for this as far as the archatc period is concerned and although 
Hesychius in connection with the KsmasUai [s,v,) mentions 
a four-year term, of office. 

i CiiJ. NiTiHloI.r p. 

^ the A-ppindix- 

■ The words iflv T tal« to he a- gcu. part, dejwiidiag Iwth 
on sod on 

* Cf. SIP 73i tAndatiia} qa and. lipil In Ehs bcuso ot 

Ticrfy nuin and wonion'. AJao L-S*, s.v, UpSs tH (6), aod Ariato- 
pnanea J£dn. 

“ Orr Inter hereditary prieetlumda ao* Chiinacs, o^. ail., p. 113. 
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TTie custom related but not understood ty Plutarch should 
in my opinioh be Explained as follows^ The priest or priestess 
is an important figure providing a link with the world uf 
the Eod. His or her grave is marked 50 that posterity through 
the nsme might have hun or her neater in its midst 
It is worth noticing that Herddotus repeats only four 
names of Spartan warriors, vis. the names of the ip£ec, The 
reason may be that he read them and sO' remembered them. 

As a man's reputation depended above all on his conduct 
in battle, it is not sufficient for hltti to have been a priest. 
He must have died as a brave soldier if he is to be givea the 
privilegEd place wtiich the priestess may claim on afoount 
of her office. The kings were not so honoured^ neithEr was the 
privilege granted to all soldiers as is proved by the epitaph 
lof the Spartans who died at ThEmrgpyEae; no names are 
mentioned. This anonymity also supports our interpretation 
of tha passage in Plutarch. If the words t,rSptj.j tv 
are taken sepaialety, the text huis to mean that all fallen 
soldiers are mentioned by name, which aDcording to historical 
tradition is not the case. ^Tnerij however, the words art 
closely connected with tuv lepwv i.Tra6a7Av«itv, they imply 
that the privilege was net granted to all soldieis, but only 
to the priests among them. In the custom as recorded here 
the magic significajice of the priest is linked with the magical 
impoTtance of the brave wanrior. It is possible that to have 
been a priest in life was originally sufficient. This would 
explain the two additional words iv without which the 

text runs more smoothly hut this of course remains uncertatn. 

Lindskog-Ziegler's edition contains a conjecCute by Latte: 
TiliV JtvSpoc iv Trt)>itlt<[> Xftl Tuvituuii; leycik; inobiwirrejv. The 

1 Ct- viu dftf Lceiiw. c^.«(., IV 129, E6S sju the atgrtiUcajice cl thfi 
name as an cxprtMJoa ot tha power and tlw wLlt nf the ih^SividuaL 
* I do not think that the adiectlve eonvfya that the 

■iia[a& of the deceaa&d appeared on his grave. C£. Tyrt. 9.29 ft., »'tw™ 
not only the warriDT ia but abo hia ebJIdraD are honofured, 

tlvay ton are 
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two &xceptions tlien arc: the soldier fallen in battle and 
the wcman who died in childbirth. I neg^rid this version as 
Unacceptable. I shall not go into the question whether in the 
sixth century B,C. the name of a woman who died in child¬ 
birth appeared on her tomb. A reference to IG. V, 1, 713 is 
no sufficient evidence. Tf on the tomb of a ■woman who died 
in childbirth a name does appear {Ath. MiH. llj 1677, no. 20: 
Ann n IA AEXOIJ, it is uncertain whether it is her name or 
that of the consecrating person, although the former seems 
to be more likely. However, there is no justification for 
straining Plutarch's text in order to solve the problem of the 
priests. If one is to be permitted to alter, without justifi¬ 
cation, tSv lepuv in the textual fraditian into Xicimk, then, 
indeed, the fences are down I It also deserves notice that 
the word is never lased by Plutarch, The only place 
where it occurs is a quotation from Chrysippus In conclusion, 
I believe that this passage in Plutarch meets ’Valchenacr's 
demand for evidence that a priest-sotclier was accorded a 
special burial. 

It may be asked why men like Valckenaer and Wesscling, 
the latter oi whom quotes the passage in Pint. Zye. XVII 
about the evidently O'verlookcd the 'priests' in XXVII 
of the same Life. The answer can he found in the text they 
used v^hich does not mention the priests. The Leyden library 
possesses Valcfccnaer's own copy, with his personal marginal 
notes, of the edition puhlisbcd in Frankfort in 1599 with tbc 
Latin translation by Cmserius and Xylander (the copy later 
found a pkee ill Scrinerlus' library). Just as in the eMtio 
princips and in the reprints with the Latin translatio-n of 
1620 and 3624, published respectively in Frankfort and 

I Mor. L044 F in JidupcwTiH 22 (Poblecw); ™1 tA 

[li^Tpaoi Ij lh?Yn.¥pdnW cnriffTwiafla* Icsl Ti "O 

iij;ct{rT||JLtw^> iu(l upoti^LV 4iri EJavairnj irpAc Ixfi/t JlilTiiit 

'To ban iaterootirsc with m&tJiKia, BiBtera or daughtcfi is abaurd, 
and the same applies ta abstain from forbidden foods or to gc ttom a 
>vnmau in. childbirth or from a deceased pcmoin bci a sanctuary". ^ 
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ColognCj the text runs: ivSpbi; ksI 

Ti£yg Eep^ iTTO&HvivTitfv. It to be tl&tcd however that the 

(ditto prittetps docs not place a comma after YUvtfJtuk. 

The Latin translation gives; 'piaetexqaam vlri q|Ui in bellcij 
et mnlierls quae sanctc fito concesscrat\ The French trans¬ 
lation by Jacques Amyot {CobgnE, 1*17) is as follows: 'stnon 
d'un homme mort en guerre ou d'nne fcmmc rcligicnSe cl 
saicr^c' and is evidently based on the version Up5o (see the 
Appendix). 

If at Iasi we now return to Henjdotns, it appear^ thnt 
in the passage about the war record of the four Spartans 
mentioned (IXj 71 ff.) he docs not mention their paritsthood. 
This is not surprising because nowhere jn Greece, including 
bpaita, was the priesthood a function of central imporuace, 
at least not in the fifth century E,C Their sacerdotal olfiec 
pales before their military achievements. 

It may seem strange that precisely these four mflil 
mentioned were priests, but St should he remErnbcrcd that 
Plutarch's very statement shows that only tire nstnes of 
soldiers who were piiests were reegrdedr There is, thcreftwe, 
no question of an improbahle coincidence that the four men 
mentioned were also priests. There vrould be more reason 
to call their connection mth the eCficwrc a CMuddcnoe. Kallt- 
stedt indeed attempted to prove that in the field the juniors 
held the front line but his references nre not convincing^. 
When youngsters were made to bear the brunt of battle, tliis 
usually happened only in the case of swift operations; there 
ia no avidente that such was the case at FLatnca. I belie^'e 


■ Neither thuc. V. 72, 3 nor Xtu. Lae. Itesp.. 11,5. rv [erred to ty 
Kahraredt SUtaterffti, I. P- SM). auppdxt to tlivi 

theory. Tlie third pivtipjte. Xea, HtfL. IV, ^ mention^ -ri irtrtf- 
if" tjPiWr but the tgfrft does nnt include the rff^ws as a 
Beparate (CJ- BdEhcirncr, Ti Sbea S 9 ' tiPiTK, TaPA, LX 7 C.VII. 

p. 2l'1^220). It certainly would have berm unfair to give iM 
Etpeves aitwMig lavTnoaiStKi if' more iMjoouf than the 

senior soldicra In this group [2(3tb to ISth year). 
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therefore that the coincidence of tine privilege granted to 
four tfjiwc Cannot bc explaiilied on the ground that, the junior^ 
had a better chance of dbtinguiabing themselves because 
they were in the front hne. It is not always the fonemost 
who display most courage and win disttnetion. 



APPENDIX 


Headings of Flut. Lyc. XXVII, 3 

Lindskog-Ziegler; TtX-^jv ey [tuv] 

>,EIijT >5 dwoftoviivTiuy, These edStcTS give in thciT annotitio 
critical [T»y] M StepllL Latte ooU. IG, I, 713: 

S lepui; L iepS^ Anon, Br. LfjKKHiivrf vel l«jm' 
fUvT^ Hei. 

With rCganJ tn M, LinclsStflg m the tir^t viplunHt (prael, IX) 
remarks that the Mareianus depends on 5 i.a. for the Life 
of LyouTgus: 'et exignum lucrum ex hac codicis partc capimus' 
[dated XlVtli-XVlih ceoturyj Cf. ZiegleTj Vberlieffrmgsgt- 
fchiihii, pag, I ] and ff.}. In connection witliS^ Ziegkr {praef. 
p. IV of Vol. Ill, 2) speaks of a 'oodex pTaBtantiasimus'. This 
13 the Seitanstettensis dated in the Xlth-XIlth tentuty. But 
to the mutilated Vitae belonga the Life of Lycurgus. Supple¬ 
ments are written in a differont hand from the XVth oentaryj 
'qua* oodicem nuUius pretii exscripEit' {Lindalwg, in praef, 
pag. VII of Vol, 1, t), 

L, a Godfiit Laurentianus of 997, is said to he: 'satis menduse 
at neglsgenter seriptuui" (Ziegler, praefr p- VI of VoL lit, U 
cf. praef. p. Ill of VoL Ilf, 7), Errors have been eorrutted in 
three handwritiugSj one datirvg from the time of the ms. 
and two from approximately the XIVth century, A whole 
series of 'iibronim vufgajinm' has been copied from this codex. 

The foregoinl leads to the CondLLSion that in order of their 
value the three mgs. that ate of impcrtacice for our passage 
are S, L aud M. If this is corretL the omission (of ruy), which 
seems to occur in M o^nly, can be rcicjtted. 

The best tradition of S has Eep«y bHidc lepis which also 
occurs in L. The adverb makes no sense: 'dyin^ sacredly' 
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is an cjt jtfession which t?i my kiiowledge is not fomul dsewhcrt. 
Tht desire to omit is not surprisifig. An ^TtonymO'US 

writer altoroil it into i holy woman, which might have 

meant a priestess. Bryan toUowed this examplfi by suggesting 
the noun and so did l?eislEe, offering a choice from 

two more extensive readinp., iv vtJ tejuafLtvJK. It 

is not surprising that Reiske looked for a version better 
adapted to Greek idiom, but neither he nor his parcdcccasors 
oftered a Greek text expressing briefly what they aneaut to 
read in the text {i.t. 'priestess^). They were deceived by the 
comma after tv whicli appeared already in the editio 

prmceps and tooked for an attribute to yvvautic. 

Ziegler tinally broke away from the tyranny of the eomma 
and by linking ht noJitu^ with iv5pi^, and with ywwmfic 

procured a fitting paraiielism.. 

The measures he adopted were, however, drastio, for 
althooghj as appears from inscriptions, the name of a woman 
who died in childbirth might have appeared on graves,. Latte's 
alteration in tha text conflicts with the whole textual tradition. 
As the heat ms.^ S, also has the reading EspSw and as this 
permits a satisfactory explanation, if connected with Herod. 
IX, 05, T bdieve that we should adopt the reading 
7«d<(up Kwl yuvotwic "tiv ispuv iiri&rtvAvTtiv. 
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tlue MardSs eb far as poasible the flew edition d[ C. Hebert 
and dEben [vgta I-IV, VJ S), Ltipiij I9Z5-19S2. or from G. K. 
BcrDaidaluB’ editien (voIb V. VI 2, VI iy. I.eEpidj 3694-1996. 
Xenophon Ls aSwai^E quoted Erotn E. C. HarrliaTiffl editioii In the 
Oxfood Cleaalea] Texts. 
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